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TOO EARLY. 
BY HIRAM RICH. 


Brapie with a troubled mate, 
You have come too early ; 

Spring hath loitered now so late, 
Winter's old and surly, 


Winter is a landlord grim 
To such early comers ; 
Cheerless are his chambers dim, 
Coming out of Summer's. 


Birdie, I would like to know 
How you came to win her! 
Were you swift, another slow ? 

Say, you lucky sinner! 


Maybe you are not a spouse, 
But a tricksy wooer, 

Who hath promised sweeter boughs 
Than another to her. 


Maybe you are bride and groom 
On a wedding visit ; 

Then the world is all in bloom, 
And an Eden is it. 


Maybe, though, the wedding-ring 
Is a trifle rusty, 

And the sharer of thy wing 
Grows a moment crusty. 


Doth she with a cruel shrug 
Of a promise twit you ? 

Bring a bit of happy slug, 
She will fain acquit you. 


Birdie, don’t you think we know 
Something of your pickle ? 

How the brightest joke you grow 
Never seems to tickle ! 


How the sweetest thing you do 
Hath no sweetness in it ? 

How you're interrupted, too, 
Every busy minute? 


Birdie, keep your temper, dear, 
Humor all her humors ! 
Spring is loitering so near, 
Rumor of her rumors. 
GLOUCESTER, Mass. 


THE SONG OF THE MOUNTAINS. 


BY KATE VAN ZANDT. 








WE rear our mighty fronts toward Heaven, 
Where foot of mortal never trod ; 
For we alone, of Nature’s works, 
Are chosen children of our God. 
Ye verdant meads, ye flowing streams, 
Ye in Creation have your place ; 
Lo! He that made you deemed you good ; 
But only we have seen His face. 


All things may sing ; but from the hills 
Shall rise a hymn to rend the sky ; 

Our towering summits pierce the clouds 
To reach the Majesty on high; 

He made the Heavens and made the Earth, 
And bade His mighty works rejoice ; 

But only we have seen His face, 
Have seen His face and heard Hie voice. 


Behold! ‘twas on Moriah’s brow 
The altar stood, the wood was laid, 
The knife was lifted in the hand 
That had Jehovah’s will obeyed ; 
When lo! from ont the rifted cloud 
A voice was heard that rent the air, 
The mountain trembled in its place, 
The angel of the Lord was there. 


Behold! round Sinai’s awful peak 
The lightning gleams, the thunders roar, 
Thick clouds, like Egypt’s darkest night, 
In subtle blackness hover o’er ; 
Lo! terror fills the godly soul 
Of him, the meekest of his race ; 








Prostrate before his God he falls, 
But Sinai greets Him face to face. 


Again ’twas on Moriah’s brow 
The temple towered toward the sky, 
And from its altars, stained with blood, 
The incense rose to God on high ; 
The mountain bore the lordly pile 
Of gold, of silver, and of stone ; 
There priest and Levite knelt in prayer 
Before Jehovah's awful throne. 


Ye mountains sing, ye hills rejoice! 
*Twas in a lonely mountain wild, 

The tempter, glorying in his power, 
Dared lift his eyes to Mary’s Child ; 

Dared tempt the Sinless One to sin ; 
But, by His word discomfited, 

A greater than himself he owned, 
And, baffied, from His presence fled. 


Let Tabor rear its sacred crest! 
Upon its verdant hight alone 
Did He, the Lord of Heaven and Earth, 
Permit His glory to be known ; 
Transfigured on the mount he stood, 
The Saviour of a fallen race ; 
In terror at His feet they fell 
Who gazed upon that shining face. 


The hour that man’s redemption wrought 
Was passed upon a mountain side ; 
The anguish of that awful scene 
No other spot on earth might hide. 
Holy of Holies, still thy name 
On! Mount of Sacrifice, shall be, 
Thou altar of a race redeemed, 
Whereon He died, oh, Calvary! 


Behold! we sing. No mortal tongue 

May ever dare like us rejoice. 
We tower toward Jehovah's throne, 

Have seen His face and heard His voice ; 
The Saviour triumphed on our slopes, 

In holiest hours our hights He trod. 
Lo! we, of Nature’s glorious works, 

Are chosen children of our God. 
New York Ciry. 
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SAVING FAITH. 


BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 





Ir is not every faith that saves the soul. 


| There may be a faith in a falsehood which 


leads only to delusion and ends in destruc- 
tion. When the Eddystonelight-house was 
to be rebuilt, Winstanley, the noted engineer, 
contracted to rear a structure which should 
withstand the assaults of time and tempests. 
So confident was his faith in the showy 


| structure of his own skill, that he offered 
| to lodge in it, with the keeper, through the 





Autumnal gales. He was true to his word. 
But the first tremendous tempest which 
caught the flimsy light-house in the hollow 
of its hand hurled both building and 
builder into the foaming sea. We fear that 
too many souls are rearing their hopes for 
eternity upon the sands of error; when the 
testing floods come and the winds beat 
upon their house, it will fall, and sad will 
be the fall thereof. 

There is a faith that saves; it puts us 
into immediate and vital and permanent 
union with the Son of God. Because he 
lives, we shall live also. No man is able to 
pluck us out of the Almighty Hand to which 
we have intrusted ourselves for safe-keep- 
ing. ‘‘Thy faith hath saved thee, go in 
peace,” said Jesus to the penitent woman 
who washed his feet with her tears and 
anointed them with her costly ointment. 
What was the nature of that faith? Was it 
merely an intellectual opinion, a clear con- 
viction that this wonderful man of Nazareth 
was a strong and sympathetic character 
whom she could trust? Yes, it was that, 
and a great deal more. It was a transaction 
by which she approached Christ, humbly 








embraced his very feet, acknowledged her 
sinfulness, and relied on him to do for her 
some great spiritual good. Faith is simply 
an entire reliance upon somebody or some- 
thing. The merit of the woman’s deed was 
not in the act itself which she performed, 
but in the connection which she then 
formed between her guilty gelf and an all- 
powerful, pardoning Saviour. Her faith 
was the channel through which the bless- 
ing came. Had he been an impostor, no 
benefit would have flowed through the 
channel; as he was Divine, there flowed 
into her soul an abundant pardon and an 
abiding peace. The woman was really 
saved through her faith. Jesus Christ him- 
self did the saving work. When I turn the 
faucet in my house, it is not the faucet or 
the water-pipe that fills my empty pitcher. 
I simply put my pitcher in actual con- 
nection with the inexhaustible Ridgewood 
Reservoir which is at the other end of the 
pipe. When I exercise faith on a crucified 
Saviour, I put my guilty self into connec- 
tion with his Divine self, my ignorance 
and weakness with his wisdom and strength, 
my will with his will, my utter emptiness 
into connection with his infinite fullness. I 
trust myself to the Son of God; I rely en- 
tirely on him to deliver me from condemna- 
tion as completely as Bartimeus relied on 
him to deliver him from blindness; I con- 
fide in his blood to cleanse me, his grace to 
uphold me, and his life to flow into me and 
keep me spiritually alive for evermore. 

This is the faith which the apostles 
preached, and which you and I must prac- 
tice, if we would be saved from the death 
of sin. ‘‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ 
and thou shalt be saved,” was Paul’s an- 
swer tothe most important question that 
human lips can utter. Not in Christianity, 
observe, but on Christ. It is not enough to 
believe in the Christ described in the New 
Testament. Millions of unconverted peo- 
ple do this, just as they believe in Wilber- 
force as a noble philanthropist, or in Lincoln 
as an unselfish patriot. But these, whose 
judgments assent to Christ’s wonderful 
beauty of character, do not intrust their 
souls to him as an atoning Redeemer. They 
do not rely on what he has done for them, 
or promises todo. They do not put them- 
selves into such spiritual connection with 
him that they draw from his divine life 
their own inner life, as a grape cluster 
draws its substance from the vine. When 
the miner looks at the rope which is to 
lower him into the deep mine, he may 
coolly say to himself, ‘‘I have faith in 
that rope. It looks well-made and strong.” 
That is his opinion; but when he grasps it 
and swings down by it into the dark, 
yawning chasm, then he is believing on the 
rope. This is more than opinion; it is a 
voluntary transaction. The miner just lets 
go of his old foothold, and bears his entire 
weight on those well-braided strands of 
hemp. Faith is the cling to the rope, but 
it is the rope itself which supports him. 
When a human soul lets go of every other 
reliance in the wide universe, and hangs 
entirely upon what Jesushes done and can 
do for him, then that soul *‘ believes on 
Christ.” To him the believer intrusts him- 
self for guidance, for pardon, for strength, 
and for ultimate admission into the exceed- 
ing and eternal weight of glory. 

(1.) Faith is a very simple process. 
Thanks be unto God that the most vital of all 
acts is as easily comprehended as a baby 
comprehends the idea of drawing nourish- 


asleep in a mother’s arms. The theory of all 
Redemption has its mysteries; the practical 
part of our religion, which is trusting and 
obeying a Redeemer, is no mystery. A 
mill-operative, who was troubled about his 
soul, received a letter requesting him to 
come to the office of the mill at five o'clock. 
The Christian employer said to him, 
‘‘James, do you wish to see me?” The 
workman, holding up the note, said, ‘I 
got this letter from you.” ‘Oh! said the 
master, ‘I see that you believed that | 
wanted to see you, and you have come 
promptly. Now here is another letter sent 
to you by One who was in still more earnest 
to have you come to him.” Saying this, he 
held open a Bible in which James read 
slowly the words: ‘‘Come—unto—me 
and—I will—give—you—rest.” The tears 
came into the eyes of the poor fellow, as he 
inquired, ‘‘Am I to believe that in the 
same way I did your letter?" ‘Exactly in 
the same way, James; and if you receive 
the witness of men, the witness of God is 
greater.” That so cleared the path of sal- 
vation to the workman's eye that he per 
ceived that his Lord simply asked to be 
treated in the same way that his earthly 
employer did. Jesus propounds no riddle 
when he invites you and me to come to 
him just as the blind beggar and the peni- 
tent harlot came, 

(2.) Faith is not only a simple, it is a 
sensible act. Do you consider it a sensible 
thing to purchase a U. 8. Government 
bond? Yes; because it gives you a lien 
onall the resources of the great Republic. 
So the highest exercise of the reason is to 
trust what the Almighty God has said and 
to rely on what he has promised. Infidelity 
plays the idiot when it rejects God, and 
pays the penalty. Faith is wise unto its 
own salvation. 

(3.) Faith is a stooping grace. That 
heart-broken, self-despising woman weeping 
on the feet of her Lord is a beautiful picture 
of its lowliness and submission. Self must 
go down first, before we can be lifted up 
into Christ’s favor and likeness. He that 
humbleth himself shall be exalted. Pride 
and self-righteousness were biting the dust 
when Saul of Tarsus stammered "out, 
‘*Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?” 
It is an accursed self-conceit which prevents 
thousands from becoming Christians. On 
the low grounds falls the fertilizing rain of 
Heaven; the bleak mountain tops are bar- 
ren. God resisteth the proud and giveth 
his grace unto the lowly. 

(4.) Faith is the strengthening grace. 
Through this channel flows in the power 
from on high. The impotent man had lain 
many a weary year by the pool of Bethesda. 
When Jesus inquired, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made 
whole?” and his faith assented, the com- 
mand came instantly, ‘‘ Rise, take up thy 
bed and walk.” At once the man leaps up, 
and a helpless bundle of nerves and muscles 
receives strength sufficient t> walk and to 
carry his couch. To as many of us as re- 
ceive him, he gives power to become and 
to live as the sons of God. Faith links us 
to Omnipotence. 

(.) Finally, it is the grace which oom- 
pletely satisfies. When a hungry soul has 
found this food, the aching void is filled; 
‘*Lord, evermore give me this bread.” 
When the sting of guilt is taken away, and 
the load of condemnation is lifted off, then 
comes relief, rest, hope, joy, fellowship with 
the Divine. Thy faith hath saved thee; go 
in peace, Without this faith it is impossible 





ment from a mother’s breast and of falling 


to please God; when it is exercised and 
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we come,and ally ourselves with our blessed, 
pardoning, life-giving Saviour, he, too, 
beholdgthe happy result of his work and ig 
satisfied. 

In yiew of all this, what _a deadly and 
damning sin is unbelief!, It) cuts us off 
from God. Bartimeus stumbling, blind, into 
his grave and the leper carrying his loath- 
some disease to his dying day would be but 
faint pletures of what every sinner is who 
refuses to let the Lord Jesus save him. 


Faith is salvation; unbelief is eternal 

suicide. 

Brooktryn, L. I 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN BUL- 
GARIA. 





BY GEORGE WASHBURN, D. D., 
Prestpent or Ropenr CoLLeGe, CONSTANTINOPLE. 


THe 


reached 


American which have 


Constantinople during the past 


papers 


week have contained some very singular 
statements in regard to the Principality of 
Bulgaria, based upon a letter published in 
the New York ferald. This letter con- 
tains internal that it 
written by an American, but) by some per- 
son equally hostile to 


evidence was not 


American 
aries and to the Bulgarian people. 


mission- 

With- 
out in any way, however, impugning the 
good faith of the writer, it is well to cor- 
rect the letter and to 
state the facts in regard to Bulgaria. 


inaccuracies of the 


Iv is true that American missionaries in 
Bulgaria have always been in hearty 
sympathy with the people, and that they 
have done all in their power to aid them 
in all their efforts to improve their condi- 
tion. The Bulgarians have fully recognized 
this fact and have gratefully acknowledged 
their obligations. But no American ever 
claimed to have “invented the Bulgarian 
ianguage,” which was spoken hundreds of 
years before the discovery of America, nor 
“the Bulgarian alphabet,” which was in- 
vented by Cyril and Methodius, the Slavic 
missionaries, who converted the Bulgar- 
ians to Christianity « thousand years ago. 
No American 
**secured the 
Church from 


ever claimed to have 
freedom of the Bulgarian 
the Greek Patriarch of 
Constantinople.” This conflict commenced 
before missionaries were sent to Bul- 
garia, and involved no change of faith on 
the part of the people. American mission- 
aries, with the aid of Bulgarian scholars, 
prepared the edition of the Bible now cir- 
culated in Bulgaria, and established a 
newspaper, but the current literature of 
the language is the work of Bulgarians. In 
regard to all these things, the correspond- 
ent of the New York //erald is mistaken, 
and his statements 
the the Bulgarians. 
It was influence which 
roused the Bulgarians from the sleep of 
five centuries to a consciousness of their 
ignorance, of their bondage, and of the 
necessity of making every sacrifice to elevate 
themselves and fit themselves for a higher 
destiny. On the contrary, it was the report 
of this awakening, which reached America 
through Dr. Hamlin, which led to the es- 
tablishment of the missions. 

It is not necessary to recall here the his- 
tury of the origin and results of the late war, 
which secured the practical independence 
of the Principality of Bulgaria and the Prov- 
ince of Eastern Roumelia, but left a part 
of the Bulgarians under Turkish rule and 
gave apart to Servia and a part to Rou- 
mania. But it isan open secret for all the 
world that the present state of things in the 
Principality is most unsatisfactory. In re- 
gard to this, the statements of the Herald 
are well founded. 

Both civil and religious liberty were guar- 
anteed by the Treaty of Berlin, and the 
Constitution adopted by the people was one 
of the most liberal in Europe. 

A Prince wus elected, who, as was nat- 
ural under the circumstances, was the 
nominee of Russia, but he took oath to sus- 
tain the Constitution. He was a Protestant, 
a young man of twenty-two, with the best 
intentions, but utterly without experience, 
except in military affairs. The Bulgarians 
were as inexperienced in the art of govern- 
ment as he; and as liberty came to them so 
suddenly through foreign aid, there had 
been no time nor opportunity for men to 
win the general confidence and leadership 
of the people. No one had anything more 


wby 


must be as offensive to 


missionaries as to 


no American 









THE INDEPENDENT. 





than local influence, and the best educated 


men were very young. Under these cir- 
cumstances, the machinery of Constitution- 
al government worked about as satisfactor- 
ily as the machinery of a cotton-mill would 
work without an eiginecr orsuperintendent. 
The Prince lost patience and, by a coup 
d'état, suspended the Constitution for seven 
years, This was an act which could be 
justified only by suceess in at once giving 
to Bulgaria a better administration than she 
had had before; but unhappily the Prince 
felt bound to call to his aid certain Russian 
generals and colonels, whose ideas of gov- 
ernment were formed upon the Russian 
model. The result is that the Principality 
is now ruled by irresponsible Russian of- 
ficers, not representing the Russian Govern- 
ment, but simply the Prince and their own 
ideas and interests. They seem to have 
succeeded in uniting the different parties in 
Bulgaria against them, and to have roused 
the hostility of the people, not only in the 
Principality, but in Eastern Roumelia as 
well, against the Russian Government. 
Their despotism is absolute so long as the 
Prince upholds them. 

It is this administration which has at- 
tacked the mission of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church of America and threatens to 
make an end of it. It has forcibly closed 
the schools of the mission and has arrested 
two of the missionaries on the charge of 
insulting the officials in the execution of 
their duties. It may go as far as to expel 
them from the country. There is no reason 
to suppose that the Bulgarians have any 
more sympathy with this attack upon re- 
ligious liberty than they have with the de- 
struction of civil liberty. All this is con- 
trary to the Treaty of Berlin, and still more 
to the Constitution of Bulgaria. It is a vio- 
lation of the rights of American citizens; 
but at present the law in Bulgaria is the 
will of General Soboleff. 

It is well understood by all parties that 
the present 7égime in Bulgaria cannot con- 
tinue. It is to be hoped that the Prince 
himself will restore Constitutional govern- 
ment, under such modifications of the Con- 
stitution as may be necessary, and that the 
experience of the evils of party spirit has 
taught the leading Bulgarians the necessity 
of working together in harmory. Should 
the Prince unhappily fail to understand the 
spirit of the people and persist in his pres- 
ent course, it is difficult to see how he can 
maintain himself in Bulgaria. 

The policy of the Russian rulers of Bul- 
garia in attacking the American mission is 
obvious. They have no hope of gaining 
the sympathy and support of any party in 
Bulgaria except the extreme clerical party, 
which opposed the liberal provisions of the 
Constitution from the first. They hope to 
win over this party by putting down relig- 
ious liberty and to overawe the rest of the 
people by means of the army, which has 
been in their hands from the first. They 
are certain to fail, and either the Russian 
Government must come out openly and es- 
tablish its own power in Bulgaria, at the 
risk of rousing the hostility of Europe, or 
the Prince must rule the country through 
the Bulgarians themselves. 

The Bulgarians of Eastern Roumelia are 
happily free from these troubles, and have 
organized and carried on their government 
in such a way as to win the approval of all 
Europe. 

—- oo 
A WOMAN’S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY OLEMMER. 


In this Capital City, where nearly every tiny 
park holds a bronze warrior, mounted mute 
on a bronze horse, surrounded by ominous 
dogs of war, there is relief in the sight of 
a peaceful philosopher in academic robes, 
standing, half-resting on a pedestal in an 
academic grove. Such is the statue of Pro- 
fessor Joseph Henry, wrought by William 
W. Story, of Rome, unveiled and dedicated 
in the presence of many distinguished men 
last Thursday. This statue, facing the 
South, stands in the beautiful sequestered 
grounds of the Smithsonian Institute, 
whose embowered vistas open from the 
dusty and populous streets of the city. It 
seems a marvel that such a fastness of Na- 
ture should lie beside a railroad track along 
crowded thoroughfares. Such a covert of 
Nature it is from which even the maraud 
ing sparrows have not been able to drive 








the native singers. You enter these un- 
guarded grounds from the open street, and 
ina moment you find yourself under the 
umbrageous boughs of wide-spreading 
trees, beneath which rustic seats invite you 
to rest. --You look beyond to the wide gar- 
dens of the Agricultural Department, in 
whose conservatories and open parterres 
blossom every known plant of Northern 
and Tropic Zones; but above your head is 
the deep umbrage of forest trees, the 
songs of native birds, and all around you 
the content of waving grass. To be sure, 
if your vista happens to end at the Institute 
door, you see an ancient tomb that was 
carved before Moses lived (I believe), and a 
meteor bedded in the grass that, doubtless, 
started on its travels before Moses reached 
Mount Sinai; but neither of these figures 
of antiquity disturbs your primeval medi- 
tations or the elemental quality of the 


atmosphere that you breathe. Here are 


planted more than one thousand four 
hundred varieties of native trees—the 
shade trees of the entire country. 


Fifty-two acres given to the music, the 
fragrance, the bloom of Nature, make, in 
the heart of the city, the ‘‘ Smithsonian 
Reservation.” In the center of these 
grounds, facing Tenth Street, forming a 
magnificent vista out to Pennsylvania Ave- 


nue, stands, architecturally, the most 
unique public building in the City of 
Washington. It is built of a lilac-gray 


free-stone, found in a New Red Sandstone 
formation crossing the Potomac twenty- 
three miles from Washington, that grows 
ruddy in the sun; thus the brown-red glow 
of the Smithsonian is warm and soothing 
to the eyes beside all the pallid marbles of 
Washington. It is built in the style of 
architecture belonging to the last half of 
the twelfth century, its latest variety found 
immediately anterior to its merging into the 
early Gothic, known as the Norman, the 
Lombard, or Romanesque. Nothing could 


be more striking or more satisfying 
than its lofty towers of red _ softly 
yet loftily piercing the firmament of 
azure into which its rises. Every one 
who knows anything of Washington 


knows that it holds a Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. How many know that it is an Institu- 
tion as unique in intention as it is in aspect? 
How many of the swiftly growing youth of 
our land know just what the Smithsonian 
Institution is, I wonder? For their sakes J 
will tell just what it is. Perhaps I never 
told Tur INDEPENDENT before. 

An Englishman of the name of James 
Smithson willed all his property to the 
United States of America, to found, at 
Washington, under the name of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, an establishment for the 
increase and diffusion of knowledge among 
men. Such a legacy from a cftizen of 
Europe would be remarkable under any 
conditions. Mr. Smithson made it more re- 
markable by giving it to a Republic in a 
willin which he told said Republic that 
he, James Smithson, was the son of a duke. 
He declared : 

“«T, James Smithson, son of Hough, first Duke 
of Northumberland, and Elizabeth, heiress of 
the Hungerfords of Audley and niece of Charles 
the Proud, Duke of Somerset, now residing in 
Bentinck Street, Cavendish Square, do make 
this my last will and testament: 

“To found at Washington, under the name 
of the Smithsonian Institution, an establishment 
for the Increase and Dirrusion of KNowLEDGE 
among Men.” 

It is recorded that James Smithson was 
the natural son of the Duke of Northum- 
berland, his mother being Mrs.. Macie, of 
the ancient family of Hungerford. When 
he left Oxford University, he took the 
name of ‘‘Smithson”; odd he did not take 
that of ‘‘Hungerford,” as he claims it in 
his will. The ample provision made him 
by the Duke of Northumberland enabled 
him to accumulate the fortune which he 
bequeathed to the United States. During 
his entire life, Mr. Smithson devoted him- 
self to science, especially to chemistry. 
His bequest was announced to Congress by 
President Jackson in 1835. Long discus- 
sions and reports followed it. The pro- 
priety of accepting the trust was doubted. 
Then the precise character of the Institu- 
tion had to be decided. These two unset- 
tled questions called out the opinions of 
the ablest minds of the country in and out 
of Congress. John Quincy Adams made a 
report of great eloquence. Any one aware 








takes to settle the most trifling questions 
will not be surprised that it took @ long 
series of years to settle in the many minds 
of many men what the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution should be. Robert Dale Owen, of 
Indiana, pressed the bill to a final vote. It 
provided halls for a library, a museum, a 
chemical laboratory, lecture-rooms, and a 
gallery of art. The control of the institu- 
tion was vested in a Board of Regents. 


This Board consists of the President 
of the United States, the Chief-Jus- 
tice of the United States, the Cab- 


inet Ministers, the Mayor of Washington, 
three Senators of the United States, three 
members of the House of Representatives, 
six persons not members of Congress, two 
of whom must be citizens of Washington, 
and the other four citizens of any other 
states of the Union, ne two being chosen 
from the same state. This Board of Re- 
gents makes annual reports of the conduct 
of the Institution to Congress. The real 
ruler of the Institution, back of all this nom- 
inal power, is its executive officer, the Sec- 
retary of the Institution. Lack of space 
forbids my giving even a synopsis of the 
plan of diffusing knowledge adopted by the 
Regents at the opening of the Institution. 

The central building of the Smithsonian 
Institution is of great size, and beside it to- 
day rises another of even greater capacity, 
though of lighter architecture—the National 
Museum. In the museum halls of the 
Smithsonian building has long been gathered 
the largest collection of minerals, fossils, 
animals, and plants in the world. 

Its halls are laid with imported tiles, its 
ceilings are exquisitely frescoed, many of 
its walls are hung with wood-paper in the 
richest tints. 

The Smithsonian contributions are the 
work of men and women in every part of 
the United States. 

The first Secretary of the Smithsonian 
Institution, Joseph Henry, whose bronze 
statue has just been unveiled in its southern 
grounds, was born in the City of Albany, 
N. Y., in 1799. At the age of sixteen he 
consecrated his life to the pursuit of science. 
At the age of twenty-seven he was made a 
professor of mathematics in the Albany 
Academy, and he here began the series of 
electrical researches which made the base 
of later developments and applications of 
this most marvelous and mysterious agent. 
In 1828 he invented the ‘‘spool wound” 
magnet. In 1831 he invented the electro- 
magnetic engine, and the same year devised 
and operated an electro-magnetic telegraph 
with a bell signal. These were but the be- 
ginning of his wonderful inventions and 
contributions to science which marked 
every year from 1827 to 1849. In the latter 
year he established, through the agency of 
the Smithsonian Institution, a system of 
simultaneous meteorological observation by 
telegraph, the results of which were daily 
plotted on a map, and weather forecasts 
made of them. 

In 1882 Professor Henry was elected pro- 
fessor of natural philosophy in Princeton 
College. In 1846 he was elected ‘the first 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 

Congress established the Smithsonian In- 
stitution August 10th, 1846. December 3d 
the same year the Board of Regents met and 
made the following resolve: ‘‘That it is es- 
sential for the advancement of the proper 
interests of the trust that the Secretary of 
the Smithsonian Institution be a man pos- 
sessing weight of character and a high 
grade of talent; and it is further enacted 
that he be a man capable of advancing 
science, and promoting letters by original 
research and effort. . A man wor- 
thy to represent before the world of science 
and letters the Institution over which this 
Board presides.” Immediately on the adop- 
tion of this resolution, Professor Henry, of 
Princeton, was elected on the first ballot. 
He entered upon his duties the twenty-first 
of December, 1846, and from that hour to 
May 13th, 1878, nearly one-third of a cen- 
tury, when he passed to the larger life, his 
great faculties were absorbed in making the 
Smithsonian Institution all for the world’s 
benefit that its munificent founder designed 
it should be, while in his own personality 
he was one of the most honored and august 
figures that the Capital of the United States 
possessed. Jume ist, 1880, Hon. Justin 5. 
Morrill, in the Senate, Hon. Heisler Clymer, 
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May 3, 1883.| 
in the House of Representatives, moved that 
Congress authorize the Regents of the | 
Smithsonian Institution to contract with W. | 
W. Story for a statue in bronze of Joseph | 
Henry, late Secretary of the Smithsonian | 
Institution, to be erected on the grounds of 
the Institution. 

On Thursday, April 19th, the Regents of 
the Institution, availing themselves of the 
presence in Washington of the members of 
the National Academy of Science, of which 
Professor Henry was a member, appointed 
four o’clock of the afternoon for the unveil- 
ing of his statue in the Smithsonian grounds. 





The day was clear and sunny, with a | 
South wind. The trees of the park bore | 
their first flush of green; the budding 
maples wore a ruddy glow; the willows | 
waved their sea-green wands; the Norway 
pines their dark, rich plumes; the =a" 
nolias lifted their purple; the laburnuis | 
dropped their gold, while the great beds of 
the Agricultural grounds flamed with tulips, | 
hyacinths, daffodils, and crocuses. By 
two o’clock thousands of persons were 
streaming through the ground. All classes 
were represented, for none were so high 
and none so low that they did not know 
Professor Henry. 

At four o’clock the band struck the great 
march of the Transit of Venus, and the 
procession of dignitaries began its march 
from the museum to the platform. 
the many illustrious men who made it, | 
two marked figures were Mr. Bancroft and | 
Mr. Corcoran, marching together. After 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Hoge the Chancel- 
or of the Institution, Chief-Justice Waite 
made the opening address to the guests on 
the platform and to thousands of 
listeners pressing against it on the sward. 

As the Chief-Justice finished speaking, 
the lanyards were pulled, the covering fell, 
and there the statue of Joseph Henry, hon- 
ored of men, stood between the sea of faces 
and the sinking sun. At that instant the 
sun pierced a cloud, and the full glory of his 
beams fell upon the bronze héad and gentle, 
noble face; thus the first glimpse of the 
image of the creative philesopher, the good 
man in bronze, was transfigured in light 
from Heaven. 

The oration of the occasion was delivered 
by Rev. Dr. Noah Porter, President of Yale 
College, and great is my regret that I can- 
not give you more of it than is possible. 

In his picture of the sensitive, dreamy 
boy that Henry was, he said: 


Among 


the 


‘He found enough in the common earth and 
air and the play of common scenes to stimulate 
his creative powers and to furnish material for 
his long day-dreams as he lay on the sunny hill- 
side and looked into the glowing sky.” 


In this day of unbelief, when it is thought 
to be a certain guarauty of astuteness, of 
superior powers, to believe and demonstrate | 
that science blots out the finest proofs of 
inspiration, there is a real spiritual consola- 
tion in the fact that this American philos»- 
pher found nothing in the demonstrations 
of science, in the application of physical 
laws, in the use of his own great creative 
faculties, nothing that dimmed, much less 
destroyed, his faith in inspiration, his belief 
in God. President Porter dwelt on the 
fixed idea of Professor Henry, that immor- 
tality is inc ompatible with the exercise of 
great mental power in scientific research. 
He proposed to prepare for the Philosophic- 
al Society of this city a paper on the rela- 
tions of religion and science, and also on 
the true import of prayer. This he did 
not live to do; but even his philosophical 
mind found consolation in prayer. When 
near death, he said: ‘‘Upon Jesus Christ, 
the one who for God affiliates himself with 
men, I rest my faith and hope.” Yet of 
this Christian believer President Porter, in 
his peroration, said: 

“For more than fifty years, the most memor- 
able and critical which the sciences of Nature 
have ever seen, he has been a guiding star to 
their devotees in all this land, ever shining with 
a severe yet commanding light.” 





It seems strange, and yet it is true, that 
newspaper reporters have come to have an 
actual love for a sick President, else why | 
did they follow President Arthur to Flor- 
ida, and the moment the unfortunate man 
got ‘‘an ache,” flood the land with tales of 
his ‘‘rigors,” his ‘‘fevers,” his minutest 
symptoms, and his generally suffering, pre- 
carious condition, all spun from the excita- 
ble tissues of their own imaginations. The 


| condition of Senator Anthony. 
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City of Washington cares for the President; 
and, full of unbelief before, when on Sun- 
day even the New York journals came full 


| of his woeful condition, how he was lying 


on the railroad train in ‘‘a rigor,” and 
‘*Dr. Bliss had been telegraphed for to go 
and meet him,” why, even Washington 
succumbed to what seemed to be a return 
of atouch of the old Garfield sick days. 
Imagine the reaction of that night, when 
the train rolled smoothly into the Sixth- 
street station, and a hale, hearty, happy 
man stepped out among his friends—the 
President! Why did an infatuated ‘*news- 
paper man” telegraph from the President's 
train that Dr. Lincoln had been sent for, 
when he knew it was not true; unless he 
habit of tele- 
graphing of poor Garfield's ‘‘ rigors” and 


had grown to such a fixed 


‘*diet,” that he could not be in proximity 
with any President, even a well one, with a 
partition between, without doing it all over 
again? 

There is a reality in the telegrams daily 
reaching the Capital concerning the actual 
I Not two 
years have passed since his bosom friend, 
General Burnside, passed into the Silent 
Land, and already its outreaching shadow 
seems to have fallen on his comrade. The 
oldest in consecutive office of all the Sena- 
tors, he has served for twenty-four years in 
the Senate of the United States, and has 


| just been elected for his fifth term, which, 


could he live to serve it out, would bear 
him on to 1889—full thirty years of service 
in the Senate. Already an historical figure, 
he has mellowed from a prime of surpassing 
manly beauty to an old age full of benignity 
and gentleness. Profoundly beloved by 
his associates of both parties, he would 
have had that universal franchise as Presi- 
dent of the Senate had not his Senatorial 
term expired on the 4th of March. Only 
sixty-eight years old, he should have had 
Gladstone’s added years; or, better still, 
the near two decades of William of Prussia. 
But with him already the fountain of life 
runs low and the last ebb of its stream is 
nearat hand. A steadfast party man, he 
managed to maintain his allegiance to his 
own political creed without arousing the 
animosity of his opponents. True to his 
Republicanism through the whole war, 
such was the equableness of his tempera- 
ment and urbanity of his bearing, friend 
and foe alikeliked Anthony. He was never 
the chairman of any important Senatorial 
political committee, but for many years he 
was Chairman of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, which, in its way, was the Liter- 
ary Committee of the Senate. For this a 
certain grace of thought and elegance of 
speech made Anthony especially adapted. 
A journalist by profession, he was master 
of a certain finish of style that might, in 
its way, have decorated literature. His 
eulogies on dead colleagues in the Senate 
were gems of their kind, often perfect ex- 
amples of both elegance, eloquence, and 
loving devotion. A kind-hearted, true- 
hearted, gentle gentleman; a faithful friend, 
a true patriot; would that his benignant days 
might be longer. 
WasnHinorTon, D.C., April Mth, 1883. 
-> 
THE RELATION OF THE “LIB- 
ERAL” SECTS TO MISSIONS. 


BY I. 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSALIST 
ScHOOL, Canton, N. Y. 


M. ATWOOD, D. D., 


THPROLOGICAL 


AFTER every legitimate excuse has been 
rendered, it remains a fact that the achieve- 
ments of the denominations usually classed 
as ‘‘ Liberal” in the department of mission- 
ary work, home or foreign, are so insignifi- 
cant as to excite surprise and demand ex- 
planation. Take all that has been done 
in this line by the Unitarians and the Uni- 
versalists—the moneys raised, men sup- 
ported in the field, churches instituted; and 
the aggregate is so small as rather to pro- 
voke astonishment than vindicate mission- 
ary zeal. Such a phemomenon challenges 
attention. Of course, it admits of explana- 
tion; but whether the true explanation will 
reflect credit or dishonor on these churches 
is the serious question. Several solutions 
have been vilunteered. Let us consider 
them. 

A class of censors who have given the 
public some reason to distrust their candor 
and good-will say bluntly, or else insinuate 





as much, that Unitarians and Universalists 
are an irreligious and worldly crew, 
absorbed in business and pleasure, and 
without a care or thought for the welfare 
of their perishing fellow creatures. If this 
be the fact it renders al] other solutions 
superfluous. But those of us who are ac- 
quainted with these people know that this 
is not a true account of them. We do not 
find them wanting in genuine interest in 
the moral improvement of mankind or slack 
in gifts and sympathy for the suffering and 
perishing classes, They are not accused 


of any shortcomings in these respects. The | 


charge, supported by abundant proof, is, 
that they do not organize nor maintain mis- 
sions to an extent at all comparable with 
the mission work of the orthodox sects. 

Another favorite explanation is, that the 
doctrines of these denominations, in the 
particulars in which they depart from Or- 
thodoxy, ‘cut the nerve of missionary ef- 
fort.” If this means that their special doc- 
trincs make them indifferent to the moral 
welfare of men it is the same solution as 
that considered above. If it means that 
their doctrines render them indifferent to 
missions, it is a barren statement. We know 
too well that they are indifferent, and we 
could scarcely fail to guess that their pecu- 
liar views have something to do with it. 
What we need to know is just how their 
doctrines produce this effect. If Dr. Park 
has been reported correctly, he holds that 
they do so by teaching thet men are not in 
peril and, consequently, are not in need of 
the rescue which missions are organized to 
proffer. This imports that belief in future 
everlasting punishment is the warrant for 
missions: and if for them, then for all ef- 
forts to save men. Does Dr. Park mean to 
commit himself to the position, that if end- 
less punishment should be given up Chris- 
tianity and the Church would be an imper- 
tinence? But if this doctrine is not the 
chief reason for all religious effort, then it 
cannot be the principal motive for missions, 
And if there are other and good grounds 
for Christian work it may turn out that the 
special doctrines of the denominations in 
question give room for them. At all events, 
it is not apparent how these doctrines ‘cut 
the nerve of missionary effort.” 

It is explained, in the third place, that the 
members of Liberal churches have other 
avenues of religious and moral effort, and 
are too much taken up with these to give 
attention to missions. But one would like 
to learn what these other and absorbing 
Christian labors are. Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists are not idlers; but it will amuse 
no one so much as themselves to hear that 
they are so full of other religious work that 
they have no time nor energy nor means to 
expend on missions. The palpable fact is, 
that they are not much interested in mis- 
sionary work. If they were they would 
find time, money and strength in plenty. 

Conceding, then, the small performance 
of the Liberal sects in the department of 
missions, and accounting for it by the ob- 
vious want of interest in them, to what 
shall we attribute the indifference? 

Indifference to anything in which large 
numbers of your fellow-citizens are deeply 
interested implies distrust of it. The atti- 
tude of a majority of the educated and or- 
derly members of society toward the tem- 
perance reform is one of indifference. They 
are not hoétile to it; they are not enlisted 
init. The true explanation of their pro- 
voking neutrality is, that they do not quite 
believe in the doctrines, policies, and per- 
sons encountered in temperance organiza- 
tions. For several years discerning men 
have seen and foretold that the Reform of 
the Civil Service is the great coming ques- 
tion in American politics. But it has been 
difficult to engage the interest of either the 
people or the party leaders in it. Public 
men have been shy of it. The truth is, 
Americans generally have not believed in 
the new reform. In like manner, the fact 
that Universalists and Unitarians stand al- 
most altogether aloof from foreign missions 
and are laggards in home missionary effort 
indicates that this sort of religious enter- 
prise does not command their confidence. 
A few among them may believe in missions; 
but as a people they distrust them. 

It should be observed, here, that we can- 
not conclude the case against these denom- 
inations on making out that they do not 
have confidence in a certain line of relig- 











societies. 








ious work. The end it contemplates may 
not be desirable; or the methods pursued 
may not be defensible; or it may be that, 
while missions are a good and valuable 
means of promoting the highest welfare of 
mankind, they are not the best. Good and 
wise men, and acute observers, besides the 
late Mr. Trollope, have expressed doubts 
of the value of foreign missions, while 
others have freely criticised the manage- 
ment of both home and foreign missionary 
It must not be overlooked, there. 
fore, that the utility of missions is not con- 
ceded in all quarters, 

Here we approach the true explanation of 
the meager interest hitherto taken in mis- 
sions by the liberal churches, They have 
not looked on them as the most practical 
or as the most efficient means of saving the 
world. The period since the older Protest- 
ant sects took up the work is comparatively 
recent. The Roman Church has always 
manifested the propagating and proselyt- 
ing instinct. But the sections broken off 
from it and the sects that first sprung up 
outside it were much longer in awaking to 
a full sense of the value of missions than 
either of the liberal denominations has been 
in existence. Why did not they at once 
take up this line of work, to which the ex- 
ample and splendid achievements of the 
Old Church invited them? <A completo 
answer to this question would contain the 
answer to the other inquiry. The periodical 
literature of these denominations for the 
years just prior to the inauguration among 
them of distinctive missionary work, and 
especially the sermons, show that they had 
to be argued out of a state of indifference, 
sometimes of hostility. They believed firm- 
ly enough inthe things Dr. Park thinks are 
the dependence for missionary enterprise. 
And it is quite true that their belief in these 
doctrines was made the ground of appeal 
to them to institute missions. But the fact 
remains, that for several generations they 
refrained from this line of religious la. 
bor. 

The truth is, that every schism is at first 
ap unclothed, unorganized idea. Its primal 
impulse is to change the prevalent religious 
order by force of a new statement. In spite 
of its nurses it becomes an intellectual 
movement. If it did not encounter—as it 
always does—the opposition of the estab- 
lished order, it would be along time incom. 
ing to organic self-consciousness. Against 
this opposition, is it surprising that it 
often maintains a sectarian struggle for a 
considerable period before waking up to the 
truth that if it is to have any title to per- 
manence it must acquire the functions of a 
complete church—the body of Christ? And 
even after this fact is clearly seen by many 
in the sect, missionary efforts will be few 
and feeble until structural development 
has advanced through all the earlier stages 
and its life has risen to the overflow. 

Now, it may be that the denominations in 
question are never to attain the meagure of 
this stature. It may be that they are to be 
instances of arrested church development, 
Possibly their special and providential 
function is to push their idea, diffuse their 
leaven. God may have sent them as mis. 
sionaries to the other churches, And if it 
should turn out so, and their whole work 
end with getting the principles for which 
they stand incorporated in the other 
churches, who shall say that any of the 
denominations have better justified their 
existence? The Abolitionists never attained 
to the maturity of a nationa) party. Did 
they do less for mankind or leave a fainter 
impress on the page of American history 
than either of the great political organiza. 
tions which, at length, they converted? 

But it is too early to conclude what either 
of the Liberal churches will come to, and 
too early, consequently, to indict, try, and 
convict them. In one of them, at least, 
the growth of church life has been very 
marked in the last two decades. In the 
same period its missionary operations have 
assumed system, and the prophets in its 
ranks see the distinct beginnings of a sus- 
tained and wide-reaching plan of mission- 
ary labor. The criticisms to which the 
Universalists and Unitarians have been sub- 
jected of late, on account of their de- 
linquencies in this great department of 
Christian work, will undoubtedly be 
blessed to their profit, whatever the law of 
their development may prove to be. 
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BY MRS. AMELIA E. BARR. 


‘Op, it’s just extraordinar’!” said the 
Bailie, fretfully. ‘‘I tak’ the Scotsman 
newspaper, and its a’ Ireland and Egypt. 
We've plenty fashes at hame, without 
bringing them from the vera ends o’ the 
earth to our hearthstanes.” 

‘Ah weel, Bailie, thank gudeness ye are 
neither a bondholder nor a landlord.” 

**Dinna rin sae fast, Christina. That 
tenement in Hunter’s Wynd is full o’ Irish. 
Parnell has converted a’ of them, and they 


are that filled wi’ remorse for their past | , sa a 
| to begin our pilgrimage at the poetic inn 


folly that 'm no caring much about seck- 
ing my rent at this time. I wonder at the 
Scotaman, 1 do, indeed. I dinna ken where 
I bide.” 

**Tak’ the 
Herald.” 

** They are a’ alike for meddling in ’ither 
folk’s affairs.” 

**Read ‘Tam O’Shanter,’” I suggested. 
And the Bailie, with a smile of satisfac- 
tion, put his hand gently backward and 
took the well-worn volume from the stand 


North British Mail or the 


where it lay, always handy. If there was 
anything the Bailie could do perfectly it 
was to read Burns. 

reached the lines where 


Long before he had 


* Tam tint his reason a’ thegither,” 


and dared that encore which brought after 
him Cutty Sark and the whole hellish le- 
gion, the Bailie had recovered his serenity 
and his nationality, and was in that state of 
patriotic fervor which impels aman to do 
something impulsive, and 
prudent. 

**] hae little to do next week,” he said, 
‘let us go on a pilgrimage to Ayr and 
Alloa. It would ill set our American 
cousin to go West again without visiting 
the birthplace o’ the greatest o’ Scotsmen.” 

‘** Bailie! What are you saying ?” 

‘* Ane o’ the greatest, then. I diduna 
mind o’ Bruce and Wallace at the minute.” 

‘*And you forgot John Knox, I’m think- 
ing; and the blessed martys o’ the Kirk 
and the Covenant.” > 

‘*Christina, you are fair wonderfu’, you 
forget nacthing. I'll be 
ready Monday.” 

‘You are aye ready for a ploy, Bailie. 
The plumbers are coming Monday.” 

‘**A woman is the fifteen puzzle. 
month you spak o’ Ayr yoursel’.” 

‘That was when I didna want to go to 
Forfar. But I'll go to pleasure you. It is 
maist sure to rain.” 

But it did not rain. 
solutely perfect day, and we entered Ayr- 
shire in brilliant sunshine. 


probably im- 


Will you go? 


Last 


Monday was an ab- 


Ayeshire is in 
many respects the classic land of Scotland. 
It was the battle ground of political and 
religious freedom. Bruce and Wallace 
won here decisive victories, and at Drum- 
clog and at Aird’s Moss the Covenanters 
stood for the freedom of the Kirk. Ayr 
itself, 
‘Whom ne’er a town surpasses, 
For honest men and bonnie lasses.” 

is built on the shore of acharming bay near 
the southern extremity of the Firth of 
Clyde. It has a history dating back to 
Roman legions and the earliest Scotch 
kings, and, no doubt, the burghers feel 
themselves more respectable for the fact. 
But Wallace is the first figure who is yet 
a presence in the famous old town. Pas- 
sing through the High street on our way 
from the railway station to the Queen’s 
Hotel, Thorn’s gigantic statue of the hero 
is almost the first thing that attracts atten- 
tion. I noticed that in the hilt of its tre- 
mendous sword a swallow had built its 
nest, and the gay, chattering birds were 
flitting about the figure .f the man, who, 
with an almost justifiable vengeance burnt 
the whole English garrison in their barn- 
like barracks not far from the spot; and as 
the flames of retribution towered heaven- 
ward, exclaimed grimly, ‘‘the barns of Ayr 
burn well.” 

In fact, Ayr was full of lore of ‘‘ Wallace 
Wight,” and of Bruce and his Carrick 
spear when Burns trod its High street. The 
descendants of the men who bled with 
Wallace and followed Bruce were around 
him, and the wild Galloway Moor on which 
he wrote his immortal battle hymn, was 
originally in one of the four divisions of 





Ayrshire and included in the antiquated 
couplet— 

* Kyle for a man, Carrick for a coo (cow), 

Cunningham for butter, Galloway for woo. 

We talked of these things as we watched 
from the windows of the Queen’s the 
booths and shows waiting for the coming 
races. For the first part of our Ayrshire 
program was a dinner of the delicious salmon 
trout for which the Doon at this point is 
famous, and I am ready to admit that they 


| justified their reputation and that they add 





a piquant charm to the more sentimental 
pleasures of ‘‘The Banks and Braes o’ 
Bonnie Doon.” The Bailie was determined 


where Tam 

~——‘* got planted unco richt, 

Fast by an ingle bleezing finely, 

And at his elbow Souter Johnny.” 
Christina was very doubtful of the pro- 
priety of it—‘‘an elder o’ the Kirk at a 
change house door. If it should be seen, 
it would be told of from one sacramental 
occasion to another.” The painted sign- 
board, representing the maudlin farewell of 
the two cronies, completed her disgust. 
Not all the poetic glamour of Burns could 
make them anything else to her than ‘ twa 
drunken bodies,” and the Bailie’s proposal 
to enter the inn and sit in the chairs and 
drink from the cups used by the ‘“‘twa 
drunken bodies” was positively refused. 
said the Bailie encourage- 
ingly to me, and I came awa’, leaving 
Christina looking straight from the door of 
the inn, with a face of dissent, like an old 
Covenanter. 

The room was small, with a clean sanded 
floor, the wood of which was all worn into 
hollows by the shuffling of countless feet. 
The ceiling was black and bent with age, the 
huge beams being so low that the Bailie 
had to remove his hat. The smoky walls 
were hung with autograph letters of Burns, 
and at the big fireplace stood the veritable 
chairs occupied by Tam and the Souter 
when they drave the nights on, ‘‘ wi’ sangs 
and clatter.” 

Those who have ever seen a Scotchman 
when he is angry, snuffing up the air, will 
understand the silent but expressive man- 
ner in which Christina accepted our com- 
pany after the Change House. But being 
really a far kinder woman than she has any 
idea of, she was immediately pacified by 
the Bailie’s compromising proposition to 
stop on our way up the High street, in 
order to see the Old Burgh Kirk, where 
John Welsh, one of the grandest of the 
early Protestors preached. Welsh’s wife 
was the daughter of John Knox, and in all 
ecclesiastical history there is not, I think, a 
braver or more pleasant story than that of 
her interview with King James. Welsh 
had been banished for his refusal to ac- 
knowledge James ‘the Head of the 
Church”; and Mrs. Welsh faced His Maj- 
esty with a request for her husband's re- 
call. The King was in one of his inquisi- 
tive humors. 

‘*Who was your father?” he asked the 
lady. 

** John Knox, Sire.” 

‘Knox and Welsh! The Devil never 
made such a match as that.” 

‘It’s right like, Sire, for we ne’er speired 
his advice.” Then the King asked how 
many children the great Reformer had left, 
and hearing they were three daughters, he 
exclaimed, gleefully : 

‘*Gude be thankit! for an they had been 
three lads I had ne’er brinked my three 
kingdoms in peace.” Then he told her that 
her husband could return “if he would 
submit to the Bishops.” 

But the daughter of Knox and wife of 
Welsh could never consent to such a pro- 
posal. ‘,Please your Majesty,” she an- 
swered, lifting her apron, and using words 
that might have come from her father’s lips, 
‘Please your Majesty, I’d rather kep his 
head there;” and it may be noticed in pass- 
ing that it was a descendant of this same 
woman who united her Knox-Welsh lin- 
eage with the still more rugged nature of 
Thomas Carlylee 

From the Burgh Kirk we went to the 
Brigs o’ Ayr—the ‘‘Twa Brigs’” of Burns’s 
poem. The Auld Brig was built early in 
the thirteenth century by two maiden 
ladies—Jean and Isabel Lowe—‘‘ who had 
seen with grief the many lives lost at the 
ford”; and it has been recently the subject 


,” 


**“Come awa’, 
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of a curious lawsuit. A burgher of Ayrleft 
his fortune of £10,000 to rebuild it when 
such rebuilding should be required. The 
will was contested by the testator’s brothers, 
who urged ‘‘that the old bridge had stood 
for centuries, and, so far as could be judged, 
would stand for centuries yet to come.” 
Ah! the masons who raised it knew how to 
lay a foundation and throw an arch. 

The new bridge was built in Burns's time, 
and the shout of defiance the Auld Brig sent 
to the new, was really muttered by the poet 
before he put it into rhyme; for being re- 
fused passage over the new bridge, because 
of his inability to pay the toll, he took his 
way over the Auld Brig and hurled at the 
rival structure his well-known scathing 
poem. The strong quaint words had a 
prophecy in them, which has come only 
too true— 

“Til be a brig when ye’re a shapeless 
cairn,” retorts the Auld Brig when the new 
one calls ita 

————** poor, narrow footpath o’ a street 
Where twa wheelbarrows tremble when they meet.” 
And gone is every stone of the new bridge, 
with all the ‘ Virls and whirligigums” that 
excited the anger of its rival. The ‘‘a’ day 
rains,” the ‘deepening deluges,” the 
‘‘roaring spate,” ‘‘Auld Ayr one length- 
ened tumbling sea,” were too much for it. 
In 1877 it had to be removed, and the 
present one was erected on its site. But 
doubtless the Auld Brig is longing for an- 
other Burns, for this structure also, is very 
unsatisfactory, and there were men at work 
repairing and patching it up when we 
passed over it. 

‘* And it’s weel seen,” said Christina, that 
men are ill off for a turn o’ work, when 
they tak to building bridges; they be to 
get twa auld ladies to do the job properly ;” 
though, I think, an hoary old man we 
spoke to, very likely touched the matter 
nearly—poking his staff into the mortar, 
and shaking his head, he muttered, ‘ too 
much sand among the lime.” 

At the end of the High Street we passed 
the spot where the “‘twa dogs _fore- 
gathered,” and had a conference which has 
given them an enviable place among the 
dogs of Romance and History. Then the 
road to Burns’s cottage on the Doon, is Tam 
O’Shanter’s ride. It need not be taken in 
imagination; the local cabman are only too 
anxious to drive the visitor over the route 
Tam’s grey mare took that dreadful night. 
Less than two miles of it brings us to the 
‘‘clay bigging” where the beloved poet was 
born. A very low-roofed cottage it is, one 
story high, thatched and whitewashed; but 
I stood in Holyrood with far less emotion. I 
had not known before how dear this humble 
singer had become to me, and how his songs 
had sunk into my heart, until I stood on 
the hearth of his first home. 

All has been restored as far as possible. 
The clay floor is unchanged, the sill table is 
that which did duty there more than a 
century ago, and in the little bed place in 
the wall, ‘‘ puir Robbie” cried his first baby 
cry. Iam not ashamed to say the tears 
came to my eyes, and that the Bailie kept 
me company. Even Christina looked piti- 
ful; for the genius and influence of Burns 
is beyond analysis and beyond criticism; 
one might as well pull a flower to pieces to 
get at the secret of the scent. He is loved 
as the heather on the hills or the blue- 
bells in the hedges is loved. He is part of 
every household and belongs to the family ; 
both men and women resent a word in his 
disfavor as if he were a brother. 

The little cottage, which cost Burns’s 
father scarcely more than his own labor, 
has been recently bought by the Corpora- 
tion of Ayr for a sum which is estimated 
at not less than a sovereign for every pound 
of building material in it. But it had been 
previously used asa publie house, and John 
Barleycorn was hard to bribe away from 
the sacred precincts. However, though 
the entrance fee is only four cents, there is 
no doubt the investment is a splendid one 
for the city. They have added a kind of 
refreshment hall, and one room of the cot- 
tage has been turned into a store for the 
sale of fancy articles made from wood 
grown on Doon side—a kind of impertinence 
it seemed to me, a species of money-chang- 
ing in a temple. 

I heard a singular story in Ayr of Burns's 
birth. The January night on which he was 





born was a wild, tempestuous one, and his 
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father, who had been for a doctor, saved, 
on the banks of Doon, an old gypsy, and 
took her to his cottage. Before she left in 
the morning she looked at the babe’s hand 
and foretold his fame and his misfortunes. 
And Burns, in one of his poems, alludes to 
the circumstance : 

“The gossip keekit in his Joof (looked in his palm) 

Quo’ she, whw’ lives will see the proof; 

This waly boy will be nae coof, 

I think we'll ca’ him Robin. 

He'll hae misfortunes great and sma’ ; 

But aye a heart aboon them a’, 

He'll be a credit to us a’— 

We'll be a’ proud o’ Robin.” 

And coming out of the cottage into the 
calm September sunshine, the whole at- 
mosphere, the banks and braes, the hills 
and knowes, scemed but the visible reflex 
of Burns’s peculiar influence and genius. 
We sighed, and were silent during the half- 
mile ride which brought us to ‘ Alloway’s 
auld haunted kirk.” I had expected that 
Christina would make a pointed remon- 
strance here, but she allowed the Bailie and 
me to descend without a word, and only 
signified her intention of waiting for us at 
the monument, about one hundred yards 
distant. 

A self-constituted custodian was at the 
entrance to the kirkyard, and he had the 
story of the old place from its foundation 
(about 1516), but he knew well that Kirk 
Alloway was nothing without Tam O’Shan.- 
ter, and he intermixed his clatter with con- 
tinual quotations from the poem. Souter 
Johnny has here his humble grave, and the 
tomb of Burns’s father is conspicuous at the 
entrance. The kirk itself is a roofless ruin, 
moss-covered and grass-grown; and in the 
interior there is a fine sycamore tree, throw- 
ing wide its branches. 

The monument—a graceful circular build- 
ing—crowns an abrupt eminence overlook- 
ing the Doon. It contains a small apart- 
ment, and here we found Christina, stand- 
ing thoughtfully before ‘‘ bonnie Jean’s” 
wedding ring and the Bible which Burns 
gave to Highland Mary. The two small 
volumes recalled vividly that Sunday in 
May when Burns and Mary met, ‘to live 
one day o’ parting love,” to lave their 
hands together in the running stream and 
vow eternal constancy over them. <A small, 
steep stair leads from this room to the top 
ofthe monument, and Christina, seeing the 
Bailie and myself looking inquisitively up 
it, sarcastically advised us to mount: 
‘* You'll look weel, baith o’ ye, coming 
down heads foremost.” The Bailie did not 
think so, and I had yet a very clear re- 
membrance of the ladder-like steps I had 
climbed the week before over the rocks at 
Campsie Glen and of my vow at that time, 
never to tempt Providence in like manner 
again if he would only help me up and 
down on that occasion. 

The monument is surrounded by a pretty 
flower garden, and in wandering round it 
we came suddenly upon Thorn’s inimitable 
life-sized statues of Tam O’Shanter and 
Souter Johnny. They may, or they may 
not be, true portraits; but the likenesses 
are now as fixed and as widely known as 
Falstaff’s. The Souter’s pawky smile, the 
inturn set of his feet, the careless toss of his 
leather apron, and the saucy droop of his 
knitted cap are amazingly clever. Tam, 
though a different type of Scot is just as 
satisfactory. They are both as national in 
spirit as the poem itself, and the inspiration 
has not been elaborated until lost; both 
have the rude indisputable nature of every- 
day life, and every day men about them. 
The Bailie felt like shaking hands with 
them; Christina very kindly merged all 
criticism into an eulogium on the admirable 
way in which the stitch of Tam’s worsted 
leggings had been rendered. 

Our road now lay over the bridge whose 
cope-stone was Tam’s rock of refuge, and 
here we stood, not to disfigure it with 
meaningless names—a too common practice 
—but to photograph on memory the en- 
chanting loveliness of Doon at this point. 
Tam vanishes to the tourists with Maggie’s 

wild leap into safety. He lies in Kirkoswald 
graveyard, a few miles from Ayr; and s0 
completely did he become a part of Burns's 
wonderful poem, that even his tombstone 
bears his fictitious name, instead of his own, 
which was Douglass Graham of Shanter 
Farm. His epitaph is a marvel of sincerity 
for it is simply his ‘‘ain wife Kate’s” opin- 
ion of him, as rendered by Burns. 
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We were now hungry and weary and re- 
turned as quickly as possible to our inn. 
Over our cold beef and tea the Bailie 
gretted that Christina was feared to go into 
a kirkyard. ‘I’m no fear’d o’ a kirk- 
yard,” she answered warmly, “but I am 
fear’d o’ making mysel’ a perfect divert for 
the deil to laugh at.” 

** The deil to laugh at?” 

‘*What for would he no laugh? An 
elder o’ the kirk and a decent Christian 
woman keeking through the bars to see the 
place where he and his warlocks fore- 
gathered. I ken weel its a’ a lie, but it’s 
nae less sinfu’ to mak’ believe it’s true in 
my opinion.” 

‘Jt is hard to credit anyway,” I said, 
‘* that the devil could make a meeting house 
of a kirk.” 

But this remark only gave Christina an 


opportunity of dealing me a broadside. ‘‘ No | 
that hard, Ma’am, when you come to think | 


it had been ane o’ the kirks o’ patronage. 


The paternostering and prelatical doings | 
therein were just an invite to Satan. Neither | 


deil nor witch would hae daured to gang 


near John Welsh’s kirk; ye may be sure o’ | 


that.” 
The next morning we started early for 


Mauchline, a pretty little town associated | 
with the best and brightest part of Burns’slife, | 


There he celebrated the ‘‘ six proper young 
belles,” and selected from them 
tiful Jean Armour. Her father’s house has 
been replaced, but the queer, old-fashioned 
cottage in which she and Burns first lived 
remains unchanged. There he wrote ‘‘ The 
Holy Fair” and ‘‘The Jolly Beggars,” and 
formed his friendship with Gavin Hamil- 
ton, whose castle stands just behind the 
kirkyard. 

At the farm of Mossgiel, a mile from 
Mauchline, he lived seven years. It isa 
bleak-looking place; but in the fields ad- 
joining he plowed down the ‘‘ wee, modest, 
crimson-tipped flow’r,” and composed the 
‘*Cotter’s Saturday Night” and a majority 
of his best poems. The house has been 
altered in appearance by the addition of a 
second story, but in its general plan and 
arrangement the building is unchanged. 
The occupant kindly invited us to enter, 
and showed us many memorials of the 
bard; but, standing in the pleasant, hum- 
ble house-place, I could only think of the 
handsome youth’s return to this room after 
his triumphant visit to Edinburgh, and of 
his mother, with outstretched arms, unable, 
for very joy, to say anything but “Oh! 
Robert, Robert!” 

In the woods of Ballochmyle, two miles 
away, he met the beautiful Miss Alexander, 
‘*The Lass 0’ Ballochmyle,” and the craig 
on which he stood when he composed the 
dirge ‘‘Man was made to Mourn,” is still 
pointed out. We had intended calling at 
Tarbolton on our way back, and visiting the 
spot where Burns and Highland Mary 
parted, but the weather suddenly changed, 
and we reached Glasgow in the midst of a 
black, steady downpour. After all, the 
close of our holiday was but the proper 
type of the darkness which gathered round 
the close of the beloved singer’s life. 

As we sat round the fire after tea, Chris- 
tina said, ‘‘ will ye be for Dumfries, Bailie, 
when the rain is by ?” The Bailie looked at 
me, and I shook my head positively. I had 
been at Dumfries early in the summer and 
seen the narrow street and mean house 
whose upper chamber is consecrated by 
that most pitiful deathbed. It was not one 
of the things one cares to see twice. I felt 
it hard to forgive Dumfries then. I did not 
feel more charitable after my visit to Ayr 
and Mossgiel. 

‘*He was a bonnie lad,” said Christina 
lifting a portrait I had bought in Mauch- 
line; ‘‘ but he wasna a wise lad.” 

‘*No,” answered the Bailie a little bit- 
terly, ‘‘he wasna wise, Christina. If he 
had been wise he would hae been on the 
Glasgow planestanes, or in the Market 
House, or Exchange. That’s where the 
wise men go—but maybe he was some- 
thing better nor wise. Bring here the 
lasses and the books, and we'll hae the ex- 
ercise.” 

The place of the evening exercise was in 
Ephesians, but the old man said with a 
solemn tenderness. 

“We'll read from the 15th chapter o’ 
Luke, beginning at the 11th verse.” 

‘‘T think I get mair out o’ that bit o’ 


re- | 


the beau- | 
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| Scripture than you can see at first sight,” 
| he said to us afterward. ‘Did it ever 
strike you that all the time the puir lad 
| was awa wi’ strange women and living 
| riotously he was still the father’s son, never 
disinherited, and aye loved. When he was 
| a great way off, before he had made his 
| confession, his father went to meet him, 
| and fell on his neck and kissed him.” 

| ‘*Phat was mair like a mother than a 
| father,” said Christina softly. 

‘**It was just God’s love which passes our 
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understanding and it was Father and 
| Mother-love, baith /” 
GLASGOW, SCOTLAND. 
| METHODIST ORGANIC UNITY. 
| Il. 
| 
| 


A Great writer has said: ‘‘ Principles 
grow into life by informing the public mind, 
and in their maturity gain the mastery over 
events.” 

In the Methodistic 
organic unity principles must grow 
stronger and broader life, and finally gain 
the mastery over allevents which have been 
barriers hitherto in the way of such unity. 

An essential question to be settled in ad- 
vance is this: Does Methodism in every 
form of it possess principles which, clearly 
understood and wisely used, may serve to 
form a common ground on which all bodies 
that bear the name can stand united? The 
answer to this question, leaving prejudices, 
jealousies and all other ugly things out of 
view, must be in the affirmative. It will 


movement toward 
into 


never do for any Methodist organization to | 


say to another holding the distinctive prin- 
| ciples of this form of religion, You are not 
of the great Methodist family. In the way 
of such an uncharitable declaration stands 
directly across it the great (Ecumenical 
Conference of 1881. In that ever-memor- 
| able assembly twenty-eight distinct Chris- 
| tian bodies were represented, all holding 
| and teaching the cardinal principles of 


Methodism. And underlying all the vary- 


| 


of skepticism, to the Head of the Church 
they must answer for a dereliction of duty 


| to Him and the demands of His cause whose 
| enormity can only be measured by the 











| ing methods of those churches was the | 
| fundamental ideaof Methodist unity. Wise, | 


| good, and earnest men gathered from all 
| parts of the world, wept and wondered why 


| they had stood so far apart from one | 


principles were guining the mastery over 
that kept them asunder. 


all the topics concerning which they rea- 
soned, preached, and prayed for two blessed 
weeks. 

Those thoughtful men mingling in such 
delightful intercourse must have resolved 
this question intheir minds: Is there not to 
be found some common ground on which 
the fragmentary Methodist bodies in Eng- 
land may unite and form one great compact 
body of earnest Christian workers; and is 
there not some common ground on which 
like bodies in America may do the same? 

And would not these cognate questions 
immediately come up: Is there not a waste 
of power, segregated, as we are, Church from 
Church? In the present condition of the 
world, and with our recognized responsibil- 
ity, can we be justified before men and in 
the court of conscience if we make no ef- 
forts to break up this segregation and to 
combine all our forces for the world’s sal- 
vation? 

Now, however lightly these questions may 
sit on the consciences of some men, and 
even of men who profess a call to preach 
Christ's Gospel, they press with great weight 
on the consciences of others; and all such 
will endeavor to answer them in the fear of 
God. 


Methodism has ready a broad and safe 
common ground on which to unite its forces 
of every shade of opinion on non-essential 
matteis; and that is its doctrines. On the 
great cardinal doctrines of the Bible lying 
within the limits of Armintan theology there 
is no difference, or no essential difference, 
among the Methodist bodies of the world. 
No such unity of main doctrinal views can 
be found outside of Methodism among the 
whole of the religious bodies of the world. 
Here, then, is found at the start a grand 
rallying point; and if Methodists fail to see 
it, or, seeing it, fail to arrange their forces 
around it forthe great on-coming conflict 
with the numerous and well-drilled forces 





another so long, and felt and owned that | 


all the events that had sundered them and | 
They rejoiced in | 
a newly discovered closeness of thought on | 





depth of meaning in His own prayer, *‘ that 
they may be one in us, that the world may. 
believe that thou hast sent me.” 

One great scoffing point of infidelity is the 
breaking up of the Christian Church intosects 
and parties. Could any movement of modern 
Christianity be a more marked cvidence of 
the return of the Spirit of Christ in his 
unifying influence to all the churches under 
special consideration than theirorganic union 
on the basis of His own great doctrine, 
that ‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave 
his only begotten Son, that whosoever be- 
lieveth in him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life” ? 

It is useless for any one to deny—for the 
fact is patent—that the leaven of the lead- 
ing docttines held by Methodists has 
permeated all, or nearly all, the other 
doctrinal systems held and once taught 
openly and boldly both in England and in 
this country, and has modified and softened 
their features, until they could hardly be 
recognized by an old-time advocate of them 
were he now to rise from the dead. This is 
said not in a boastful, but thankful spirit. 


It is not claimed that Methodists made 
any new disooveries in doctrine, for there 
are no new doctrines to be discovered; but 
it is claimed that John Wesley and John 
Fletcher did clear away a vast amount of 
ecclesiastical and exegetical rubbish which 
had accumulated for ages on great Bible 
doctrines and almost completely concealed 
them from the keenest and made 
them plain to the reason and common sense 
of mankind. 

What appears to be needed now is a great 
Christian communion, standing squarely 
on the Scriptural platform of those emin- 
ent expounders of the Word of God. We 
do not accept either success or defeat as 
the test of truth in any system, religious or 
political; hut, if success may be placed 
among collateral proofs, then on the line of 
its doctrinal teachings Methodism 
gathered this form of testimony more 
abundantly than any other organization has 
done in the same length of time. The or- 
ganic un.on of Methodism would furnish 
Protestantism a grand central force, based 
upon and working under the inspiration of 
the central doctrines of the Great Teacher ; 
and to secure such a result everything 
might be modified except essential prin- 


eyes, 


has 


ciples. 

And what essential principles? Evident- 
ly these: 1. Doctrines, always *doctrines. 
2. The itinerant plan of preaching the Gos- 
pel, in the operation of which no minister 
of Christ wholly committed to pastoral 
work is left without a charge, and no body 
of Christian believers is left without a spir- 
itual guide. 3. An earnest ‘ desire to flee 
from the wrath to come and to be saved 
from sin,” leading to reformation of life 
and to the ‘‘ New Birth” attested to the 
soul by the Spirit of God. 4. Strict disci- 
pline, maintaining the purity and activity of 
the organization in its local churches. Let 
these essential features of Methodism be 
maintained, and all else may be modified to 
meet the everchanging demands of the ages 
as they rise. 

Holding firmly to essentials, Wesley, 
guided by arare spirit of wisdom, modi- 
fied all non-essentials. He understood the 
meaning of adaptation better than any man 
of his age, or than any man since his age. 
Can we explain on any other ground many 
of his acts? They confront his education 
prejudices, his ecclesiastical prejudices, his 
esthetic prejudices, his political prejudices ; 
and yet they are done witha brave heart and 
astrong hand. Exposed to the severest ridi- 
cule; to the scurrility of pamphleteers ; titled 
or obscure ; to the ferocity of mobs ; hounded 
on by church charlatans, and beaten to 
bleeding by fist, stone, or club; slandered 
and deserted by his wife; branded a fanatic; 
charged with tyranny by some of his own 
followers who were not able to take in the 
great sweep of his movements; subjected to 
the indignity of groundless suspicion and 
outbursts of passion from his high-church 
brother—bearing all these loads with the 
care of all his gathered churches, he worked 
steadily to one end, the salvation of people 
of all classes and all shades of. opinion. 

The Methodism of this age needs a 





thorough revival of this true Wesleyan 
spirit. All bodies of the name claim to 
possess it, but in which of them does it 
shine, and warm, and guide in all things ? 
Each Methodist organization claims to know 
the exact pronunciation of Shibboleth, but 
the old-time men of the true Israel if alive 
would detect a fatal omission in ourattempt 
to utter the word, and John Nelson’s stone- 
cutter’s hammer would smash our skulls 
‘*at the passage of Jordan.” Too often, 
alas! we see Churchism displacing Metho- 
dism; and instead of remaining severely sin- 
gular we run after other churches and ape 
their fashions. Methodism must be Metho- 
dism and nothing else, if it would carry on 
successfully the great work which began 
with the warming of John Wesley’s heart 
by the Holy Spirit in the Aldersgate prayer- 
meeting. 

And unless it will carry on this work at 
all times and among all people, at home and 
in foreign lands, it had better disappear and 
let a more faithful Church take its place and 
do the work. 

That we have been fighting among our- 
selves when we should have been fighting 
the common enemy it is useless to deny. 
We have made history and we must stand up 
and face the facts of that history. And 
now shall not a truce be sounded through 
all the ranks of Methodism, while we look 
over the field of battle and ask: What have 
we gained? What has the world gained by 
our almost internecine strife? 

The answer from thousands within the 
Methodist pale, arid from thousands beyond 
who have looked wonderingly upon the 
conflict, ‘‘ Gained harm and loss.” 

If this be so—and who will undertake to 
deny it?—and Methodism in this country 
and in England is in danger of ‘ falling 
into a place where two seas meet,” then we 
must bring the ship to the harbor, place 
her in the dry-dock, give her a thorough 
overhauling, remove all the decayed or 
useless timbers, and prepare her for a voy- 
age of relief at home and discovery and 
relief abroad, that shall exceed in results 
any that the separate ship, great or small, 
have ever made in the century of Method- 
istic work now closing. There are skeptics, 
of course, who would cry out, This can 
never be done, and who, for various rea- 
sons, would oppose and fight against it to 
the bitter end; but such need not really im- 
pede the movement—indeed, their ground- 
less and unreasonable, not to say unchris- 
tian, opposition would rather further it by 
impelling its advocates to bring out in full 
array the powerful arguments in its favor. 


One thing thoughtful religious men will 
They will look at facts, and they will 
study the teachings of the Bible; and on 
the grounds furnished by facts and Bible 
truths they will come toa decision on all 
such questions as the one now under con- 
sideration. The men who fought the bat- 
tles of the past eras of Methodism were 
They did the very best their 
circumstances allowed—nay, we need not 
hesitate to say they did wisely. And, as to 
some of the heated conflicts of the past, 
good, as many think, has come to us out 
of them. The Methodist Protestants set in 
motion an influence for which the agitators 
were soundly berated at the time, and the 
heavy hand of discipline put them out of 
the pale of Methodist orthodoxy, so far as 
the form of church government was con- 
cerned; but they planted the seed from 
which lay delegation in the great Methodist 
bodies has grown. It is hardly charitable 
to say of any movement that wise and 
good men felt was demanded by peculiar 
and imperative circumstances, it was 
wrong, and should not have been attempt- 
ed, much less executed; for we, if placed 
in like circumstances, would have done as 
the men of earlier days did. 

The unwisdom of segregated Methodism 
is seen in the attempt to hold coming gene- 
rations apart, because in the past their 
fathers believed it best to stand apart, and 
each in his own sphere do his part of the 
great work of saving men in a communion 
like the others in really essential matters, 
and differing only in non-essentials. 

We cannot, and should not if we could, 
hand down a legacy of divisions and quar- 
rels to our children and grandchildren. 
And there is no good reason why we should. 
We are in a changed condition of affairs. 


do. 


true men. 





The old warriors who crossed swords in 
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former desperate battles are nearly all dead. 
The generation standing next to them and 
that inherited much of their temperament is 
passing rapidly away. The on-coming gen- 
erations will know of conflicts and ‘‘ the tug 
of war” only by history. No personal feel- 
ing can enter into the question of organic 
union arising with them, as with those who 
met in the shock of battle, out of a fear of 
ecclesiastical degradation. 

In character and position as Methodist 
churches both the great bodies in this coun- 
try bearing the name have been placed on 
the same ground, side by side, to say 
nothing of their admission by the action of 
their highest councils of each other’s claim 
to all the essentials of a church of Christ. 

The movement of these two bodies toward 
a view of uniting their 


great 


each other, with 
forces for the 
against all forms of evil, individual, social, 


and desperate war 


and political, which must soon be upon us, 
would have a most potent attractive force 
on other smaller bodies, and soon a positive 
Methodist unity 
would be felt in every organization of the 
name. 


feeling of hunger for 


And it is easy to see what an influ- 
ence such a move on the direct line of our 
Lord’s intercessory prayer would have in 
the other Protestant churches of the world. 
It would be the beginning of the gathering 
of the hosts of the Lord God of Sabaoth for 
the great battle of Armageddon. 
> 


HINTS TOWARD A THEORY OF 
SACRED SCRIPTURE. 


Il. 


BY PROF. GEORGE T. LADD, D.D. 


In the third place, it seems to me a valu- 
able suggestion toward the true position 
and the true view, that we must largely 
change and make more comprehensive the 
scope of the question as to which the issue 
is really raised. The entire question is now 
made in the popular and even in the cur- 
rent theological language a question as to 
the so-called inspiration of the Bible. But 
the real question is a much more compre- 
hensive question than such phrase would 
seem properly to indicate. The plrtase ‘* In- 
aspiration of the Bible,” in the special and 
technical sense even now attached to it, is 
largely the product of the dogma already 
referred to. All the vast and complex in- 
quiry which is really involved in the effort 
to discern the real origin and nature of the 
Bible was thought to be settled once for all 
by the dogma. 

For the very essence of the dogma con- 
sisted in this, that it affirmed inspiration, 
in the most special and technical sense, of 
all the canonical books, to the minutest 
details alike, and of them alone. Just so 
much writing done in the world, and that 
alone was inspired writing. Of this wril- 
ing, all, even to the single words and min- 
utest turns of style, was alike given Spiritu 
dictante in calamo. But as soon as we 
abandon a view of the inspiration of the 
Bible so thorough-going as this, the ques- 
tion of inspiration becomes only one sub- 
ordinate member of a vast and complicated 
system of inquiry. Instead of assuming 
that the details of all the miracles of Scrip- 
ture have their accuracy guaranteed by the 
simple fact that they are inspired Scripture, 
we have to inquire as to the real evidence 
for each one of the miracles. Instead of 
taking the histories of Scripture as infalli- 
bly accurate, even to the minutest details 
of chronology and genealogy, we are forced 
to inquire into the proofs and extent of 
their historical accuracy. Instead of as- 
suming that the style of the New Testa- 
ment is as logically and rhetorically 
faultless as that of the most classic Greek— 
nay much more, and completely faultless, 
because it would be blasphemy to accuse 
the Holy Spirit of writing poor Greek—we 
must inquire as to what is really the style 
of these Hellenistic writings. So, too, does 
the question of the human authorship and 
composition of the different books become 
a real and vital question when once the 
universal assumptions of the dogma are 
abandoned. In general, it becomes neces- 
sary, by investigation of the actual phe- 
nomena and verifiable claims of Sacred 
Scripture, to lay in fact a basis for a theory 
of its nature and origin, when once we 
have admitted that we cannot compass 
such a theory by a single tremendous as- 
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sumption as to what this nature and origin 
must have been. 

The question of inspiration proper be- 
comes, then, a subordinate question, when 
the larger inquiry into the real nature and 
origin of Sacred Scripture is once compre- 
For inspiration be- 
longs to human souls, and not to writings. 
And in the case of not a few of the writings 
of the Bible we have only indirect means of 
determining the specific nature of the 
spiritual impulse under which the souls of 
the authors approached their task. The 
great questions of revelation, the historical 
foundations of Christianity, the reality of the 
objective word of God and its relations to 
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the development of the ethico-religious 
consciousness of the believing community, 
quite overtop in magnitude the technical 
question of the nature of biblical inspira- 
tion. 

In the fourth place, | remark that any 
theory of the nature and origin of Sacred 
Scripture must build itself up by beginning 
with the inductive method. This is only to 
require that the theory shall ground itself in 
the facts, and shall not contradict the facts. 
Systematic theology, or dogmatics, cannot 
haughtily inform history and criticism as to 
what the Bible is. For the Bible is pre- 
eminently a concrete thing—a something 
which originated in history in a certain age 
and as the result of certain historical forces 
which worked amidst cognizable circum- 
stances. It does not claim to have come 
down from Heaven in a single night as the 
Koran is fabled to have made its appearance 
upon the earth. In the highest sense of 
the words itis a growth in history. It is 
not a merely natural growth of history; but 
it is certainly a growth which grew amidst 
historical circumstances, and in large mea- 
sure as the product of appreciable histori- 
cal forces. The study of its origin and 
nature requires us to survey avast multi- 
tude of facts—physical, political, historical, 
psychical—which concern numbers of in- 
dividuals and even nations, various eras 
and countries, differing and yet converging 
ethical and religious beliefs and opinions. 
Any safe theory must begin by taking these 
facts into account; no true theory can end 
by leaving them out of the account. 

Moreover, the induction required must 
have all the qualities of a true induction. 
It is the commonest of all remarks upon 
this subject that we need an inductive the- 
ory of Sacred Scripture. It is properly 
enough said over and over again that the- 
ological assumptions, which were all of them 
unverified by the testings of critical re- 
searches, have quite too long and too sadly 
Every 
new writer upon the inspiration of the 
Bible is apt to begin by making promise of 
using this much-required inductive method. 


had their own way in this matter. 


And certain ones who have essayed to dis- 
cuss the subject scientifically have given 
the impression that they themselves were 
almost the first discoverers of the Baconian 
method. But inthis subject, as in every 
other which admits of the inductive meth- 
od, and, perhaps I might safely say, in this 
subject pre-eminently, the value of the 
method depends upon the quality of the 
induction. 

An inductive attempt to prepare the way 
for a true theory of Sacred Scripture must, 
first of all, rest upon the right postulates. 
It would be, indeed, absurd to suppose 
that we are to begin an examination of the 
Bible at this late day in the history of the 
Church without taking anything at all for 
granted. The only notion which some 
minds have of the proper construction of a 
Christian doctrine seems to be that of a 
kind of logical fight with Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, Spencer, and Satan for the 
bare privilege of avowing that God 
probably exists, and that their own 
souls are possibly immortal. But a 
merely polemical and apologetic construc- 
tion of the doctrine of Sacred Scrip- 
ture is not what we chiefly seck. Men who 
do not believe in Christianity can never be 
persuaded by criticism and argument to 
believe in the Bible as an infallible religious 
book. The harder belief of the two can- 
not be made to prepare the way for the 
easier, grander, and more serviceable. 
But, as Christians, as already adherents of 
Christianity, we wish to know what is in- 
deed the origin and nature of those sacred 
writings which bring to us the original and 








indestructible norm of our Christian faiths, 
the pure and undefiled type of Christian 
living. It is as Christians, then, and not as 
heathen, that we have to approach such an 
inquiry. Although the inquiry is to be in- 
ductive and based upon facts, it cannot be 
made without taking into it certain postu- 
lates derived from the indestructible faiths 
of Christianity. But the introduction of 
the appropriate postulates into the induc- 
tion does not vitiate its scientific character. 
Every induction is based upon certain pos- 
tulates; from its very nature it cannot be 
made as an inquiry into any one truth 
irrespective of all other truths. The 
chemist is fitted to undertake his induction 
because he knows what things to take for 
granted, and what, therefore, are the pre- 
cise questions which he must raise for an 
answer in time to come. The being and 
attributes of God, the reality of revelation, 
and of that specific form of revelation 
which has taken place in the historic 
process of redemption through Jesus Christ, 
the infallible authority of Christ in those 
ethico-religious matters which he came to 
reveal, must all be postulated in any 
attempt to construct inductively a Chris- 
tian doctrine of Sacred Scripture, 

Thisinduction must also, of course,have all 
those other qualities which characterize any 
really scientific induction in respect to such 
subject-matters. It must be candid; it 
must be comprehensive; it must give par- 
ticular attention to the consideration of the 
most difficult and obstinate of the facts. 
The science of Sacred Scripture, like the 
science of cerebral physiology, can prove 
anything, if only it be allowed to select its 
facts and to exclude all the facts which it 
does not like to include. In the claims of 
the Bible for itself there are some which, 
considered apart and then made to stand for 
the whole circuit of the biblical writings, 
might seem to compel the belief that every 
word and letter of these writings is dictated 
by the Holy Spirit or written by the finger 
of God. But, then, other claims, interpreted 
with like liberality, would lead us to sup- 
pose that the Bible aims to be only fairly 
good historical composition without any 
thought that a special influence of the Spirit 
is needed for such composition. So, also, 
would some of the phenomena—for in- 
stance, some of the phenomena of language 
lead us to see that the soul of the writer was 
swayed by celestial forces and raised to 
celestial hights, while others would im- 
press any candid reader with the conviction 
that the Hebrew is avery stupid and un- 
certain vehicle of definite thought or that 
the writers of the New Testament wrote 
Greek ina way calculated to make an Athen- 
ian of the time of Pericles adopt an Oriental 
custom and rend his garments and pour 
ashes upon his classic head. 

An attempt at an inductive theory of 
Sacred Scripture may fitly begin by consid- 
ering, in the light of scientific exegesis, the 
claims which the biblical writers and 
teachers make for themselves. Here, in- 
deed, our postulate cannot be made to cover 
the assumption that all these claims are 
necessarily and indisputably true. With 
regard to Christ alone have we the right to 
assume that His word—if we can discern it 
clearly—concerning the nature and origin 
of the Bible will be an infallible word. But 
it is only very indirectly and partially that we 
can cover the contents of the biblical writ- 
ings—those of the Old Testament—by His 
teachings as to the relation in which the re- 
ligions of the Old Testament stood to Himself, 
with the protection of the authority of Christ. 
As to the other teachers whose words are on 
record in the Bible, we cannot assume that 
their views of the origin and nature of the 
sacred writings are infallible. To do this 
would be to be guilty at the beginning of 
such a circulus in arguendo as would vitiate 
our entire inquiry. Especially untrue, as 
an assumption, would it be if we were to 
begin by asserting that the authors of the 
sacred writings cannot err as to the author- 
ship and date of earlier writings. In respect 
to all such matters we must calmly give to 
historical and critical researches their per- 
fect freedom. And we may do this in per- 
fect confidence that their conclusions can- 
not disturb the fundamental postulates 
already alluded to. For these postulates 
belong to the verities of Christian faith. 
They rest upon the infallible objective 
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-onstantly verified anew in the conscious- 
ness of the Church. But the question of 
the authorship of the Pentateuch is not a 
question of the verities of Christian faith. 
It is not a question for the settlement of 
which a Christian man can lay his hand 
upon his heart and say that it is so. It 
is a question for historical and critical 
researches. With these postulates, then, 
and, within the limits of these postulates, 
with the candid, comprehensive, scientific 
method indicated above, we must begin 
and continue our attempt at a reconstruc- 
tion of the theory of Sacred Scripture. 

YALE COLLEGE. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF THE AMERI- 
CAN BOARD. 


BY PRES. CYRUS HAMLIN, D.D. 


‘** Will you please tell me if you are in 
accord with the leaflet addressed ‘To the 
Friends of the American Board,’ and ac- 
companying the suppressed pamphlet?” 

The above question in some form or 
other has been addressed to me so often 
that I feel impelled to answer it publicly 
in self defense. I regret that any one 
should suppose it possible that I could be 
in accord with it. I am a corporate and 
loyal member of the Board, and to be so is 
the highest honor I have received from 
man. I am a friend, associate, and co- 
laborer of the missionaries in Turkey, and 
my life’s work has been with them. My 
heart is with them still. 

I am also a friend, associate, and co- 
laborer of the native pastors. Many of them 
were my pupils. My life’s work was for 
them and the churches, and my heart is 
with them still. But this leaflet is an 
enemy to that work, and assails it by false- 
hood, depreciation, and scorn. I can have 
no sympathy with such attacks. It is full 
of suppressed malice. Ihave no feelings, 
but those of love and good will, toward the 
Board, missionaries, native pastors, and 
churches. 

As soon as my attention was drawn to 
the leaflet and a copy was sent me, I wrote 
to my excellent friend, Mr. Minasion, de- 
nouncing it,as he thought, in rather too 
strong language. The substance was 
simply this, that the little tract was equally 
weak and wicked, and that its authors must 
be afflicted with softening of the brain and 
ossification of the heart. 

I will quote one or two passages of the 
tract. 


‘There are two main causes for these difficul- 
ties as will be seen. 

‘Tn 1846 the Armenian Hierarchy called upon 
the Armenian party to desist following the mis- 
sionaries, and those who remained insubordinate 
were cut off from the communion of the church. 
This led to a panic and petty persecution against 
the excommunicated. 

“During this panic, the missionaries hostilely 
organized these excommunicated men into sep- 
arate communities (a grave mistake) with the 
idea that this would save the men from persecu- 
tion.” 

Now, I was in all that from beginning to 
end, anda description more untrue to fact 
could hardly have been written and have, 
what all falsehood aims to have, a semblance 
of truth. The persecutions began in 1838. 
In 1889 my Armenian teacher had to leave me 
or follow his brother into exile. After some 
time I obtained another. He was a Russian 
Armenian and was seized by the Russian 
ambassador and packed off for Siberia. A 
few persons were exiled, a few were turned 
out of theiremployments. Attempts were 
made in 1840 to break up the Seminary at 
Bebek, and whatever could be done by 
detraction, defamation and threats was done. 
If the writer had called this ‘‘ petty persecu- 
tions” he might have used the term serenely 
solong as he was not the subject of them. 
From this time on to 1846 the subject of 
forming a separate church was often dis- 
cussed, but the missionaries, even more than 
many of the native brethren, felt the time 
had not come. 

In 1846 the affair was altogether differ- 
ent. The Patriarch and his bishops pre- 
sented to every person suspected of evan- 
gelical sentiments a most heretical confes- 
sion of faith to sign—a confession that had 
no existence till then in the Armenian 
church. Those who would not sign it were 
cursed by the great anathema, were thrus} 


word of God in Jesus Christ; and they are : out from their houses and shops, their goods 
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were confiscated, their debtors forbidden 
to pay them their debts, their creditors 
commanded to enforce payment. Some 
were cruelly beaten and thrown into prison. 
I visited a number, I think sixteen, in one 
of the vilest Turkish prisons, the atmos- 
phere of which was loathsome and dis- 
gusting in the extreme. I wondered how 
men could endure it for even a single day. 
The health of some was seriously injured 
One man 
was beaten, bound tight with cords, thrown 
into a dungeon, and when rescued his 
limbs were swollen so as to bury the cords 


by the poisonous atmosphere. 


i. the flesh, and a physician was called to 
get them out. I saw the prints of these 
cords many months after his release. The 
writer of the leaflet loftly pronounces these 
petty persecutions! They were perpetrated 
in many places, wherever there was a re- 
fusal to sign that idolatrous creed re- 
quiring the worship of the pictures of the 
saints, awicular confession, priestly abso- 
lution, the worship and intercession of the 
Virgin, ete., etc. The leaflet describes the 
part of the persecuting Hierarchy as simply 
‘‘calling upon the Evangelical party to 
desist following the Missionaries!” 

It represents the persecution as causing 
a ‘* panic,” in which the missionaries made 
**the grave mistake” of organizing the 
excommunicated men into separate com- 
munities. 

Now, the writer of the leaflet was cither 
present in those scenes or he was not. If 
he was present I pronounce the above 
representation a slanderous falsehood. If 
he was not he has taken the words of an 
enemy and written them down as truth. 
I look back upon all those persecutions, 
extending through years, and especially 
those of 1846, as among the most sacred 
and ennobling experiences of my life. The 
native brethren bore the onset with the 
calm heroic spirit of martyrs. The mis- 
sionaries saw clearly the hand of God in it 
all. 

The formation of those anathematized 
persons into churches was no ‘‘ panic” 
question. It was demanded by them; it 
was demanded by the principles and exam- 
ple of the primitive church, and was never 
questioned by any person possessed of 
common sense. The English ambassador, 
the English chaplain, the missionaries of 
other societies, English and Scotch, fully 
approved of the measure as made unavoid- 
able by the enemies of the truth. They, 
of course (the enemies), did not approve of 
it, Bishop Southgate did not approve of it, 
and the leaflet sympathizes with them. As 
to the word ‘‘ communities,” churches in- 
volved communities by Turkish law. Even 
to this day, with all the changes of thirty- 
six years, no evangelical church in Turkey 
exists without being also a community. If 
one such exists we shall rejoice to know 
it. 

I have brought up this point distinctly in 
order to unmask the writer of the leaflet. 
He is an enemy to the whole missionary 
cause and work in Turkey, and as such his 
defamatory leaflet is harmless. He would 
have no evangelical church, 10 community, 
no missionary. He is one who has crept in 
unawares, to do the work of his master and 
spoil the effort for hearty Christian co-oper- 
ation and brotherly union, which is all I 
seek. The remark about the native pastors 
being ‘‘hired helpers” is just as false as it 
would be if applied to the Congregational 
pastors of Massachusettsin their relation to 
the Home Missionary Society. Some of the 
pastors and churches in Turkey are entirely 
free from all missionary control as Park 
Street Church is free from’ Home Missionary 
control. 

The remarks about “caste and race prej- 
udice” are weak and foolish. The case re- 
ferred tois one of a quarter ofa century ago, 
and the Armenian gentleman was a valued 
personal friend of mine and a coadjutor in 
my long contest with the Turkish govern- 
ment about Robert College. 

But I hope I have said enough to answer 
the question at the head of this paper and 
all similar questions. 

MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
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Kixo Humpert of Italy breakfasts with 
the Queen at 11 in the morning. Before that 
hour he has received the Ministers, and after it 
he enjoys a ride. Seven in the evening is the 
ee See hour and 10 o'clock is bedtime at 
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BY THE LATE DR. TAYLER LEWIS. 
JAMES iii, 5. "Idui O44) oF 
avarre! 


RENDERED, “ Behold! how great a matter a lit- 
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tle fire kindleth.” The question among commen- | 


tators is whether iv signifies materiam or syl- 
But there would seem to be no doubt that 
the latter is meant here. It equally supports the 
metaphor and comes very much to the same thing 
if we regard materiam, matter, in the sense of 
mass or quantity of combustible material. But 
there is a tendency in the word to an indefinite 
usage, in which it may be applied to almost any 
thing which is the subject of thought or speech. 
It has come to be thus used in English, especial- 
ly with the article before it, as it stands in our 
translation. Behold! how great a matter, that 
is, how great a thing, how great a quarrel, etc., 
a little fire kindleth. The metaphorical sense is 
lost in #71, and preserved alone in ziy, whereas 
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it was originally in both words, rendering the 
metaphor more striking and beautiful Ly their 
harmonious relation to each other : Behold! how 
great a wood (forest) a little fire kindleth, It 
may be questioned whether the Version original- 
ly had the article before matter, as it certainly 
makes quite a difference. It probably has come 
in through careless editing, arising out of an ig- 
norance of the primitive force of the term mate- 
ria and of the Greek i747. The Syriac (Peshito), 
as usual, is remarkably clear and is so expressed 
as to leave no chance for any ambiguity: ‘‘ Yea, a 
small fire, how great woods it setteth in flames!” 

JaMES iii, €. Kai 7) )Za00a Tip, 6 KOCMOE TIL 
Rendered—‘‘ And the tongue is a fire, 
a world of iniquity.” One would have expected 
here the completion or application of the meta- 
phor in the preceding verse, thus—‘* The 
tongue is the fire, and the world is the forest,” 
which is set on fire by it. And so do we find 
it in the Syriac version which could hardly have 
so departed from the Greek of our present text, 
had there not have been some various reading 
in that which the translator had before him: 
‘‘And the tongue is the fire, and the world of 
sin is as the forest.” 
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There is, however, this difficulty, that it is 
not easy to imagine any reason for such a 
change in the Greek text, since no manuscripts 
have been found in which anything different 
from the present Greek exists. Various read- 
ings occur where the sense is of that general 
kind that other words would express the same 
or a similar idea, so that a different transcrip- 
tion might carelessly creepin. This is not, how- 
ever, the case with such a neat and pointed 
metaphor as this; and, indeed, where there is 
anything antithetical, or having verbal point, it 


from carelessnces or in other way, except actual, 
and it is hard to conceive any motive for that 
here. Pointed antithetical language generally 
preserves itself whether in classical or sacred 
writings. 

Taking the text as it stands, we must regard 
i, }7a0ca a8 in opposition with 6 Kécuoc; but 
what does it mean ? Our translators have taken 
aocuoc @8 & term of measurement, to denote a 
magnitude or quantity. Such a use of the term, 
however, is not idiomatic in Greek. It is true 
we use our word world in hyperbolical language, 
but not of the most correct and choicest kind. 
It may be doubted, however, whether a single 
example of such usage can be found in classical 
Greek. 

There is another view of the passage which may 
be offered as something entitled to more notice 
than a bare conjecture. The phrase 6 xoqpoc ty. 
adixiac, a applied to the tongue, may be re- 
garded as a Hebraism. The words are Greek, 
the thought and implied simile are Hebraist- 
ic. Itis evident from the Septuagint transla- 
tion of the Psalms, and from other authorities, 
that the Hebrews sometimes poctically denoted 
the tongue by the word 4}35, which we com- 
monly render “glory,” corresponding nearly to 
the primary sense of the Greek xéojoc, an orna. 
ment, beauty, glory, so the Latin mundus. 

K vo/:0¢ Was probably a translation of 4435 in the 
Hebrew original, now lost, of the apocryphal 
Book of Sirach xliii, 9, where the morn is styled 
KAS/0E ovpavor, déza a0T pwr, KOT /LOE QUIT LON iv 
“‘The beauty of Heaven, the 
glory of the stars, a beautiful ornament giving 
light in the high places ot the Lord.” In Psalm 
xvi, 9, the words, %4)35 Sox are rendered in our 
translation, ‘‘My glory rejoiceth,” which has but 
little meaning unless we Yegard it as denoting 
some part of the man, either of body or soul 
This, too, is favored by the fact 4)35 here is 
between 35, the heart, and 4y73 the flesh, and 
may be expected, therefore, to have some cor- 
respondence of meaning. The lxx have rendered 
it yAdooa pov, ‘‘ My tongue rejoices,” in which 
they have been followed by Peter in Acts ii, 26, 
Compare Genesis xlix. 6. 7M Sx odmp3 "N33 
“* Unto their assembiy, O my glory, be not thou 
united,” where it is in parallelism with wp the 
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soul. The two passages show that it is used 
metaphorically for any part, whether of soul or 
body, in which the glory of our humanity 
may be supposed especially to reside, 
Other examples are Psalm lvii, 8, )35 Ay 
yo) 533 sony, “Awake my glory (my tongue) ; 
awake psaltery and harp”; and Psalm, xxx, 
12, 133 Jor jyod “that glory may sing to 
thee,” where the lxx and Vulgate render as though 
it were “W\35 my 
con % d65a pow—ut cantet tibi gloria mea 
‘that my glory may sing to thee.” In all these 
places it may mean goul, anima mea, though in 
that case, in Psalm xvi, 9, there would be 
a pleonasm, since 34, which is used in Hebrew 
for the soul is there in parallelism 5yr5 the flesh 
just as in Psalm Ixiii, 26, it is in contrast with 
"Nv, my flesh and my heart (my body and soul) 
both fail, *295) “gw mb> “but thon art the 
strength (the rock) of my heart (aa 7) and 
my portion forever.” It must be noted, however, 
how the word 4435 in Psalms lvii, 9, xxx, 12, is 
joined with words of speech, singing or rejoicing 
80 as to make the word tongue, of all others, the 
best synonym of th« “Awake, O 
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metaphor, 
tongue, awake psaltery and harp.” 

Although among the Greeks adouu is never 
used directly for the tongue, yet the poetical 
idea upon which the Hebrew application is 
founded is often to be met with. The power of 
speech, metaphorically designated by the tongue, 
was regarded as the distinguishing attribute of 
man over the animal] creatiou, and might, there- 
fore, well be termed his glory (yW\3D). See 
especially the Hymn of Cleanthes, line 3d: ‘‘ For 
we, of all who live, of all mortal things that 
move upon the earth, are thy offspring, inas- 
much as we have allotted to us the imitations of 
the voice” —that is, the imaging or representa- 
tion of things by the voice, in other words, the 
distinguishing gift of speech. 

It seems, therefore, very probable that St. 
James, who adopts in his Epistle more of the 
Old Testament than any other of the apostles, 
thus uses this word xocwoc in the poetical Hebra- 
istic sense which he had attached to 9435 in his 
reading of the Old Scriptures, for there is every 
reason for his acquaintance, as a Jew of good 
standing in the synagogue, with the old tongue, 
although it had ceased to be spoken in ordinary 
As a devout man, he must have been 
familiar with the liturgic reading of such psalms 
as the xvi, xxx, and lvii, and as he secms to love 
the poetical oratorical style of the Psalmist and 
the prophets, he would very easily and naturally 
adopt the metaphor as connected with the Greek 
Koo (Lor, 
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In accordance with this view the passage may 
be thus paraphrased: ‘The tongue is, indeed, 
an ornament, the glory of man; it is y 35, 


his honor, his xocjog When employed with psalt- 


| ery and harpin the praise of God; but by its 
is very unlikely to be marred by change arising | 
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abuse it is capable of becoming rdécpoc adiniac 
(a Hebraism for 6 xéouwor adixoc), “a wicked or- 
nament,” a ‘splendid mischief.” The world 
has never felt a sorer plague than evilly em- 
ployed eloquence or as it is 80 admirably de- 
ascribed by Juvenal, Sat x, 8. 

Tonans dicendi copia multis 

et sua mortifera est facundia. 

Adam Clark, supporting the common transla- 
tion, ‘‘a world of iniquity,” though admitting 
that there are no classical examples of such 
usage, thinks that one is furnished in the Greek 
of the Septuagint translation of Proverbs xvii, 
6: Tow Turow bAo¢ 6 KOTMOE Tén 


yeupwatenv" TH 


dé aziorov od? O3020c, This, however, is not 
native Greek, but only a translation from an- 
other tongue, and may have been affected by 
something in the original, though what that 
was cannot now be determined, since there is 
nothing corresponding to itin the present He- 
brew text, as there is neither in the Syriac* nor 
the Vulgate. There are many harsh, unnatural, 
and anti-Hellenic constructions in the Septua- 
gint, arising from mistakes of the Hebrew, and 
other causes which are by no means to be taken 
as of any authority, in criticism. Besides this, 
Clark does not give the right rendering. 
Xpyuatov is not governed by xoowoc in the sense 
of a “world of wealth,” but by ‘ori, denoting 
property: ‘‘The whole world (constitutes a part 
or) is of the riches of the faithful” —correspond- 
ing tothe declaration: ‘The saints shall inherit 
the earth.” Had the idea given by Clark’s ren- 
dering been the one intended, there would have 
been quite a different construction of the words. 

James iii, 6 (latter clause). 
TO Copa, Kai dAoyiLovea Tov Tpoxdv Tig yevéorur, 
ghoy Loptyn id tig yebvenc. Rendered: 
“that defileth the whole body, and setteth on 
fire the course of nature, and is set on fire of 
Hell.” 

We must either suppose an incongruity in the 
metaphor or render ozijoica “blackening, 
searing, scarring, as fire does. The common and 
literal rendering of o7i/ocica is spotting, stain- 
ing, marring the appearance, from ozi/Ao aspot, 
or stain. We need not be concerned about the 


“+ As they are slso lacking in the Syrise Hezaplaris, 
Pre wadh en gan bet ed ne me gh em 
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Apostles violating our modern rhetorical rules, 
(though the one condemning a change of meta- 
phor is from the days of Aristotle) but we must 
suppose him to write naturally, and to preserve 
that consistency in his figures true thought and 
true feeling will always secure, The idea of de- 
filing in the sense of rendering unclean would 
certainly seem liable to such a charge of incon- 
gruity, and we do not hesitate, therefore, to 
give it the other turn of which the word is 
clearly capable. The Syriac has Qn>5 which 
like the same word in Hebrew, does not mean 
staining, but making, cu(fing, scarring 
effect as may easily be 


such an 
ascribed to fire. 
Tov tpoydv rie yevécewe is @ very peculiar ex- 
pression which might have been rendered much 
more expressively as well as truly, the wheel of 
generation. It is the same with the Jewish 
Rabbinical phrase mytdyn $353, gilgal toledoth, 
from which it may have been derived, though the 
Grecks had similar modes of speaking. It may 
be taken in the widest sense of the whole uni- 
verse, or the universal nature, as our translators 
seem to have regarded it, or, .it may denote the 
human body regarded as a continually flowing 
cycle or revolution of living powers. Long 
before acience had discovered the circulation of 
the blood, or the exact periods of the celestial 
orbits, or had speculated about the geological 
cycles, the human mind had this idea, that not 
only the great nature, with its magnus 
but all the lesser natures’ were 

periods, revolutions, successions of 
powers, returning into — themscives, 
far it came from a kind of acute 
observation surpassing even our modern science 
in its far-reaching gucsses, though lacking its 
accuracy of detail, or how far it was the result 
of apriori thinking on the very idea, or nature 
of nature, it would not be easy to decide, The 
antiquity of this kind ef thinking is beyond all 
question. It prevailed in the East and in the 
Weat and throughout the ancient world, It is 
this train of thought which pervades the first 
chapter of Ecclesiastes, and appears in some of 
the imagery of the twelfth, especially ‘the 
wheel at the cistern,” which, whether or not it 
refers to the circulation of the blood, as some 
have thought, a revolution of some 
kind, something periodical or cyclical in the 
human microcosm, and so is put for the human 
constitution itself. Dr, Clarke's opinion that 
the rpoyoug ri. of St. James refers to 
the penal wheel of the Greeks is wholly without 
foundation. The best interpretation of this 
kind of language may be found in Aristotle, 
Physics, Lib iv. 14: ‘* Wherefore, time seems 
to be the movement of a sphere, because by thia 


annus, 
cycles, 
vital 
How 
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| are measured all other movements, and so time 
| also by this. 
| usual mode of speech, 


On this account there arises the 
For they say that all 
human things are a circle (a wheel) and so of all 
other things that have a physical movement, 
both of generation and decay. This means that 
all these things are measured by time, and that 
they thus have beginning and asina period. For 
time itself would seem to be a wheel.” 

It is the very nature of a nature, whether a 
particular or a universal nature, to be cyclical—to 
have its maxima and minima, its rise and decline, 
to return into itself, and finally to run ont. fice 
this proved in the “Six Days of Creation,” chapter 
xix, entitled, ‘‘ The Cyclical Laws of all Natures," 
page 233, 

The Peshito Syriac rendering is quite free, 
but gives the sense very expressively. The three 
last words are exegetical of rpoyéc and have the 
look of a scholium: ‘‘And settcth on fire the 
courses of our generations, that run like wheels,” 
The Philoxenian or later Syriac has, *‘ the wheel 
of being, the cycle of existence.” In both, the 
idea seems to be taken in its widest sense. Tho 
evil of the tongue, the unquenchable flame runs 
on from generation to generation. Who can 
stay the influcnce of an evil word that hath once, 
to use Homer's homely yet expressive language, 
fovyev tpKoc oddvrov escaped the wall of the 
teeth ? Kai 970) ‘opty br TI yelvone * and set 
on fire of Hell.” Tremendous cycle indeed! Born 
of Hell, and, after running its course, returning 
again to Gehenna, to mingle with the unquench- 
able. It is possible that such a circuit may have 
been in the Apostle’s mind when he used the 
The idea, too, of the 
evil tongue as aflame may have been suggested 
by Psalms cxx, 4, where the 795 pyd is com- 
pared to ‘coals of juniper,” Dan *Sn3, a8 
making the most intense heat and the most vehe- 
ment flame. 

In the Peshito Syriac, the word Gehenna is 
omitted, which seems as strange here as the ad- 
dition in the verse above. We have simply ‘It 
kindies in the fire,” or from the fire. If it was 
in the Greek text it seems very strange that so 
marked a word as )é«vv7 Gehenna, should bave 
been eft untranslated, unless we suppose it to 
have been intended in this emphatic form of 
“ the fire,” as though it were one of those awful 
expressions from which the translators shrank, 
leaving it to the imagination of the reader, 
The emphatic Syriac form has not siways the 
force of the article, but this (if not the feminine 
form) may have been so intended. 

James iii, 7, maga yao sie d 


phrase rpoxdv yeviorwe, 















werewov, épretav re wai évadinv, daudlerae Kai 
Seddpaorat TH pboee Ti) avOpwrivy. 

“For every nature of beasts and of birds, of 
reptiles and things in the sea, is now being 
brought into subjection, and has been brought 
into subjection to the human nature.” 

Bloomfield says that by Ti dice: is meant here 
ingenium, solertis. He is clearly wrong. It 
must be taken in the same sense here with gio 
alone, and must, therefore, mean simply the 
human race in distinction from the other races, 
gvowe is equivalent to species, kind, etc. For a 
most striking illustration of this passage see the 
same thought pursued at great length and with 
every ornament of poetry and rhythm, Sophocles’s 
* Antigone,” 332, beginning : 

mwodAa Ta Seva Kovdev avbparov 


Sewdrepov mie, 


Why did not Bloomfield cite this since he is so 
fond of classical illusions, and generally brings 
them in very appropriately? 


Fine Arts. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI AS A 
PAINTER. 


BY WILLIAM ©. WARD. 


Last year died, at the comparatively early age 
of 54, a man who, as poet and artist, has taken a 
lasting place among the most remarkable of our 
time. Famous already for many years as a poet 
of rare genius, Dante Gabriel Rossetti, was until 
the present year well-nigh unknown as a painter, 
save to the little circle of his personal friends. 
Vague rumors of his high gifts and attainments 
im the art of design had created a considerable 
curiosity with regard to him, a curiosity which 
was whetted rather than gratified by the publica- 
tion of various woodcut illustrations to poems 
by Tennyson, Allingham, and the artist’s sister 
Christina Rossetti, little gems of art, unequaled 
in their kindand unsurpassed by Rossetti him- 
self for beauty of design and conception. Twice 
only, I believe, did Rossetti permit his work to 
appear before the public. In 1849, at the very 
commencement of the pre-Raphaelite movement 
he exhibited an oil*painting. ‘‘ The Girlhood of 
Mary Virgin.” Six years later the little band of 
artists of whom he was the chief arranged an 
exhibition of their works in a private gallery 
near Fitzroy Square. The catalogue of this 
unique collection now lies before the. There are 
but seventy-two numbers all told, but among the 
contributors are several whose names have now a 
world-wide reputationRossetti himself, Millais, 
then already Associate of the Royal Academy, 
Holman Hunt, Brett and Madox Brown. Rossetti 
exhibited seven drawings, besides the photo- 
grapbe from his inimitable designs to Tennyson. 
It ia interesting also to observe among the names 
of the exhibitors that of Miss Siddal, afterward 
Rossetti’s wife. 

Upon a certain section of contemporary 
artists Rossetti’s influence was very marked. He 
was the founder and the inspiring genius of the 
Pre-Raphaelite brotherhood, who, about the 
year 1849, started the movement which revolu- 
tionized English art. At the present day his in- 
fluence is distinctly discernible in the works of 
several of our painters, and notably in those of 
Mr. Burne-Jones, an artist, however, whose in- 
dividuality is scarcely less marked than Rossetti’s 
own. 

The two exhibitions of Rossetti’s paintings 
and drawings last Winter in London, (at the 
Royal Academy and at the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club) presented a remarkably complete view of 
his artistic career from its very commencement 
down to the year of his death. His art work dis- 
plays at least two distinct styles, the change from 
one to the other of which took place in the years 
succeeding his wife’s death in 1862. The quali- 
ties which mark his earlier style are vividness 
of imagination, depth of poetic feeling, and 
jewel-like brilliancy of color. The imputation 
of morbidness which one hears sometimes 
in connection with Rossetti can at least 
have no concern with his works of this 
period, They are unaffectedly healthy 
and pure in sentiment, ofttimes glowing 
with the truest devotional feeling, while the 
heavenly face of his wife, again and again re- 
peated, pervades them like a guardian angel’s. 
Not the least interesting of the works exhibited 
at the Burlington Club were some five or six 
studies, in pencil and in water colors, of Miss 
Siddal, before and after he marriage with the 
painter. Her influence upon his life was evi- 
dently great, and not less beautiful and pure. 
It shines out clearly in many of Rossetti's best 
works ; and one can easily imagine the terrible 
shock her untimely death must have been to 
him, leaving, as another great man said on a 
similar occasion, “‘ the light of his lifeas if gone 
out.” In one of the noblest of his larger paint- 
ings, the “‘Beata Beatrix,” painted the year 
after her death, her face survives as that of the 
dying Beatrice. This subject, so congenial in 
all respects, Rossetti dwelt much upon, and re- 
peated several times with little variation, and 


dominated his conceptions had become so strik- 
ingly different. In the foreground is seated the 
figure of Beatrice, half-length, her head cast 
back and her eyes closed as in a trance. A crim- 
son bird flies into her lap, bearing in his bill a 
white poppy, the flower of death. Behind, on 
either side of the picture, are the figures of Love 
and of Dante. The latter looks earnestly 
toward Love, who lifts his hand with a warning 
gesture. In the background is seen the city of 
Florence, to which reference is made in the 
words inscribed on the frame—‘‘ Quomodo sedet 
sola civitas,” The picture glows with the warm 
light of sunset, which gilds like an aureole the 
edge of Beatrice’s hair. 

The pictures of Rossetti’s earlier period are 
mostly in water-colors and of small size. Among 
the few oil-paintings is, however, one of his most 
delightful creations. It is a small painting 
called “The Two Mothers,” and represents a 
lady and her little daughter on their knees be- 
fore a silver statuette of the Virgin and Child. 
The face of the little girl is exquisite in childish 
beauty. The coloring is charming, although 
less brilliant than in most of the pictures of this 
time. Indeed, in brilliancy of color, combined 
with perfect harmony, these early works of 
Rossetti have never been equaled before or since. 
They glow with the lustre of precious jewels. A 
significant fact in Rossetti’s life-story is his de- 
votion to the great Florentine poet whose name 
he bore. His father, Gabriele Rossetti, was a 
distinguished commentator on Dante, and from 
him, doubtless, his son derived that enthusiasm 
for the poet which bore such abundant fruit in 
literature as well as art. His translation of 
Dante’s Vita Nuova is well known, and from 
this and the Divina Commedia were taken the 
subjects of many of his pictures. Perhaps the 
finest of these is the “‘ Beata Beatrix” above 
mentioned, Another of extraordinary beauty is 
the ‘Paolo and Francesca,” painted in 1862. 
It is a small work in water-colors, yet in 
richness and depth of color it is scarcely 
surpassed by Titian himself. It is divided into 
three compartments. In the center stand Dante 
and Virgil. In the left hand compartment are 
seen the lovers sitting in a window seat, in the 
act of embracing. The book from which they 
have been reading lies open in Francesca’s lap, 
and through the open window a pleasant little 
glimpse of sunlit trees relieves the tragic gloom 
of the story. Inthe compartment to the right 
the lovers again appear, floating, clasped in 
each other's arms, through the hopeless dark of 
the netber world. The decorative treatment of the 
background here is noticeable, a field of purplish 
black, spotted all over with little flakes of blue 
flame. The great oil-painting of Dante’s dream, 
from the Vila Nuova, we shall speak of hereafter. 
An early water-color drawing of the same de- 
sign, although on the whole inferior, perhaps 
surpasses the large painting in one important 
partisular—the face of the dead Beatrice. Be- 
sides the numerous replicas of these pictures 
there may be mentioned among Rossetti’s other 
illustrations to Dante a very beautiful water- 
color of the year 1853, called “ Dante on the 
anniversary of Beatrice’s death.” The large 
“Salutation of Beatrice,” painted in 1880, I 
cannot greatly admire, despite the sweet ex- 
pression of Beatrice. It has none of the fresh- 
ness and vigor of the painter’s earlier work and 
its coloring is not happy. 

Another source from which Rossetti drew 
many an inspiration for his art was the sacred 
legends of the Christian religion. Two of his 
earliest oil-paintings (1849-50) have for their 
subjects respectively “‘The Girlhood of Mary 
Virgin” and ‘The Annunciation.” These pic- 
tures breathe the true spirit of Christianity, that 
spirit which found other but not less adequate 
expression in the artist’s exquisite poem ‘“‘ Ave.” 
The coloring, pale and!delicate, gives little prom- 
ise of the brilliancy and richness which were to 
become such striking features of Rossetti’s work. 
One of the best of his pictures from the gacred 
story is a water-color of the year 1858 called 
‘*Mary in the House of John.” The scene is in 
the house of the disciple with whom the Virgin 
Mother found a home after the death of her di- 
vine Son. Mary is standing by the window pour- 
ing oil into a lamp. Her face is beautifully con- 
ceived, full of tenderness and mingled sorrow 
and resignation. Before her sits the beloved 
disciple, striking light from a flint. A spinning- 
wheel stands beside her. A bit of symbolism is 
suggested in the wooden bars of the window, 
which form a cross, in the center whereof hangs 
the lamp which Mary is filling. Without is seen 
the village of Nazareth rising on the slope of a 
hill, and above it a narrow strip of evening sky. 
The coloring is noble and sympathetic, dark with 
the hues of deepening twilight. An elaborate 
pen-and-ink drawing of ‘‘ Mary Magdalene at the 
Door of Simon the Pharisee” ranks high among 
Rossetti’s designs for character and expression. 

Readers of his poems will recall the beautiful 
sonnet with which he has illustrated this 
drawing. The altar-piece of Llandaff Cathedral, 
painted in 1860—61, is the largest work of 
Rossetti’s earlier period, and, although not alto- 
gether one of his finest works, possesses features 
of great interest and beauty. In the center 
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by side in adoration of the divine Infant. Above 
and around are angels, and one kneeling clasps 
the hands alike of king and peasant, uniting 
high and low in the presence of their Redeemer. 
The face of this kneeling angel is especially 
beautiful. In each of the outer compartments 
appears David—in that to the left as a youth 
with sling and stone, preparing to assail the 
Philistine ; in the other as a king, crowned and 
armed, playing upon the harp. One more de- 
sign from sacred legend must be mentioned, 
were it but for its Venetian splendor of coloring. 
It is the water-color drawing known as “ Bethle- 
hem Gate” (1862). Angels are leading the Holy 
Family from Bethlehem, to find a refuge in 
Egypt. Through the half-open gate, which one 
of the angels is closing, is seen the slaughter of 
the children. 

From the Old Testament Rossetti painted, in 
1861, one of the most charming of his works in 
water-color. In a sunny landscape are repre- 
sented the sisters, Leah and Rachel. ‘The former 
is sitting on the rim of a cistern, which is fed by 
a little stream running straight down the middle 
of the picture through a grassy field. She is 
robed in purple, and looks downward with an 
expression of deep pensiveness. Her face is very 
beautiful, and bears a strong resemblance to 
the sketches of Miss Siddal. On the other side 
of the brook stands Rachel, younger and less 
thoughtful in appearance, plucking honeysuckle 
for her adornment. In the distance are seen a 
row of trees against the sky and the figure of a 
man walking in the sunlit field. *‘ The Beloved,” 
a group of ideal female heads, suggested by the 
‘Song of Solomon,” was painted in 1865—66, and 
belougs rather to the artist’s later style. It is 
excellent in workmanship, and the faces, that of 
the principal figure especially, are very lovely, 
but less spiritual in expression than usual. 

The works of Rossetti’s later period are 
chiefly large paintings of ideal female figures of ° 
a type peculiarly his own. The charge of sen- 
suality has occasionally been brought against 
his pictures of this time ; but to those who have 
examined them with care such a charge must 
seem utterly unfounded. They show, it is true, 
a remarkable, and even in some respects an un- 
happy change from the temper in which his 
earlicr work was wrought; but whatever their 
sins, itis only to the most superficial observer 
that they can seem to err on the side of sen- 
suality. Mystic Rossetti ever was, and mystic 
he remained to the end; but the mysticism of 
these, his later works, is of a gloomy, despon- 
dent cast, strikingly unlike the bright, if solemn, 
devoutness of his younger years. If, in 
the fresh loveliness of those earlier works 
we felt, so to speak, an inspiring fragrance 
as of the Springtide, then do these later 
remind us rather of the somber gorgeousness 
of Autumn, sad with anticipation of the coming 
Winter. With the sentiment the coloring also is 
changed. The jewel-like brilliancy is replaced by 
subdued harmonies, generally beautiful, but at 
times morbid and with an unhealthy tendency 
to purple in the flesh. Moreover, the type of 
countenance which appears with more or less 
variation in most of Rogsetti’s later works is to 
our feeling far from satisfactory. The upper 
part of the face is indisputably beautiful, but the 
curvature and thickness of the lips are often ex- 
cessive, and the fullness and length of the throat 
not seldom verge upon positive deformity. A 
typical picture of these years, and one of the 
finest, is the ‘‘ Proserpine,” painted in 1874, and 
afterward, according to a not infrequent custom 
of the artist, repeated. Sad daughter of the 
Earth, she stands here, black-haired and dark- 
complexioned, with deep eyes gazing with hope- 
less yearning into futurity. She is clad in a 
robe of blue, and in her hand she holds the fatal 
pomegranate, by tasting which she lost the light 
of the upper world and became Empress of the 
Shades. The subject seems to have been pecu- 
liarly congenial to the artist, and is treated most 
impressively and powerfully. ‘‘ Astarte Syriaca” 
(1877) is another very characteristic work of 
Rossetti’s later style. ‘‘A Vision of Fiam- 
metta” (1878) is marred only by the monstrous 
neck which detracts from the otherwise exceed- 

ing beauty of the figure. Perhaps the most im- 
portant of all Rossetti’s later pictures is the great 
oil-painting of “Dante's Dream” (1870), now 
the property of the corporation of Liverpool. It 
is, as we have already seen, a development of a 
design carried out in water-colors many years 
before, and illustrates that passage of the Vila 
Nuova, in which Dante descrives his dream of 
the death of Beatrice. 
“Then Love said: ‘ Now shall all things be made 
clear ; 
Come and behold our lady where she lies.’ 
These wildering phantasies 
Then carried me to see wy lady dead. 
Even as I there was led, 
Her ladies, with a vell were covering her; 
And with her was such very humbleness 
That she appeared to say: ‘I am at peace.’” 

In a chamber bestrewn with poppies lies Beatrice, 

just dead. At her head and feet stand two 

ladies holding above her a veil. Love, clad in 
scarlet, with a pilgrim’s scallop shell on his 
shoulder, bends over her, kissing the dead lips. 


whose point is directed toward Dante's heart. 
Through an opening on the right appears the 
city of Florence, At the very top of the picture 
in the center are seen : 
“The angels, like a rain of manna, 

In a long fight fying back heavenward; 

Having a little cloud in front of them.” 
Perhaps the least satisfactory part of the picture 
is the face of Beatrice, which, though beautiful, 
is inferior to that of the exquisite “Beata 
Beatrix” before described. That of Dante, on 
the other hand, is admirable ; full of grief, pro- 
found, yet tender. Noble in conception, pathetic 
in sentiment, excellent in artistic qualities, 
*“*Dante’s Dream” will ever rank among the 
loftiest works of poetic art of any age or of any 
country. 
RICHMOND, S URREY, ENGLAND. 


Sanitary, 


WINTER CHANGES AND WINTER 
RESORTS. 


‘THERE are various ways of ascounting for the 
nomadic tendency of our American civilization. 

Our great breadth of country, our variety of 
climate and of civilization and our wonder- 
ful facilities for transfer of men, women, chil- 
dren and trunks, encourage this fondness for 
novelty and change. In different ages and un- 
der different nationalities this spirit is differ- 
ently manifested. Many circumstances and in- 
fluences have of late inclined our people thereto, 

on the plea of improving the health and invig- 

orating the constitution. We have recently 

been in the way of interviewing or mingling 

with those that seek a Summer clime in the 

Winter and then early in the Spring feel their 

way North after the manner of the birds, but 

not always with so wise an instinct. One is as- 

tonished at the thousands who are now to be 

found changing climate in Winter, partly for 

pleasure and partly on the score of health. In 

Florida, almost every man and woman tells you 

that he has come hither for health, and yet 

nine out of ten give no palpable signs of sick- 

ness. Care-worn dyspeptics, overwrought busi- 

ness men, or tired adventurers are trying 

a little change, as they express it, because they 

were not feeling their wonted vigor at home. 

There is much in this that should lead us to in- 

quire into the present trend of population. 

There is something wrong if one-half of an or- 

dinary day life has to be spentin recreation. If 
itis true that all of these tens of thousands 

have thus to break up a part of every Winter 
and of every Summer, in order to keep up their 
tone, we may be sure there is some reason for 
this reduction of sustained home-power- fime 

was when men and women were hearty at home, 

and the only regular recreation needed was the 

ready change of social life in the vicinity. But, 

be the cause what it may, the fact is real Flor- 
ida actually seems full in the Winter of these so- 
journers. More remarkable still is the uprising of 
Northern Winter resorts. Cape May and Cape 
May Point are preparing Winter houses. Vine- 
land every Spring has numbers who have been 
South for a couple of Winter months, and tarry 
here until the New York and New England hill- 
sides are less bleak. Nearly every family has 
some addition to its household, and it seems cer- 
tain that numbers are benefited by the 
change. In a recent study we have been 
greatly impressed by the real advantage which 
many tired or invalided people get in this way. 

Good food, early vegetable and fruit juices, 
plenty of cream, milk and eggs, open fires, days 
of sunshine and pleasant company, and out-of- 
door exercise seem to rouse up the currents of 
life, as the little brooks break out from the thin 
ice into sunshine andripple along gayly while yet 
the hills are bleak and cold. People get a chance 
to study out the possibilities of adjustment in 
human life, even where, by reason of fault in 
former regulations, there has been impairment of 
function, if not organic change. 

Still another phase has been manifest within 
almost two or three years. The Summer carous- 
ing along the coast does not seem to patch up 
tired nature until the next season. Even by 
January there are many again feeling the need 
of change. Atlantic City has had some success 
this Winter as a Winter resort and in March and 
April four or five of the hotels have been well- 
filled with visitors. These have not always been 
those of appreciable invalidity, but as often 
those who seemed merely to be seeking rest. 
Oh, I am tired all over! That is the 
American sickness, for which tired nature's sweet 
restorer, balmy sleep, is not enough. But, per- 
haps, the most remarkable exhibit is to be found 
at Lakewood, on the Southern Railroad of New 
Jersey, about two hours’ ride from New York 
City. Through miles of Jersey pines and sand- 
lots, with only here and there a house, you come 
toa clearing and find the woods, the dry soil, 
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ion, but a real resting and recruiting place for 


Winter and early Spring. The building and sur- 
roundings are a sanitary study. Pure air, pure 
sunshine, pure water, and protection from bleak 
winds are secured. Buildings are arranged so as 
to command the warmest exposure. Glass is 80 
plentifully utilized that every peep of the sun 
helps toa sun-bath. Fire-places and heating by 
pine wood is su secured that many of the advan- 
tages of a milder latitude are commended. While 
some of the attractions of Florida are absent, 
some of its long travel and privations and mala- 
rial possibilities are avoided. The cedar swamps 
and iron ore of the county, or something else, 
seem to keep Summer malaria away, and the 


selves at right-angles to the incident light is due 
to a specialized sensitiveness to light which 18 


| able to regulate or govern the action of other ex- 


Winter has banished further southward the whole { 


tribe of musquitos and pine-flies, If life must 
be lived so fast as now adays, it is compensatory 
that its resting part can be spent somewhere in 
presence of Nature, and where the natura) can 
itself over the artificial. 
There are adjustments and relaxations for ton- 


more casily assert 


ing up again the overstrain. Let ts have less 
of this overtax; but, if it comes, we welcome 
these Winter resorts, that the bow may be more 


frequently unstrung and that the times of recre- | 
ation may be uearer those of devitalization. The | 


wear and tear which the bustle and hurry of 
pressing Jife often make too desperate to be met 
by the annual vacation of the Summer solstice, 
thus get a Spring and a month or two of work, 


with a Summer rest entered upon with less of | 


over-fatigue. 


Science. 


Mr. Ranyarp has recently proposed a new 
theory of the of comets’ tails, in 
which he maintains that the repulsive force that 
drives the matter backward from the sun is due 


formation 


ternal forces, such as gravitation, or of internal 
forces, such as epinasty. Epinasty and hypo- 
nasty are terms suggested by De Vries, and of 
which Dr. Gray approves, the former meaning 
the growth of an organ, such as a leaf, 
more in length on the upper than the lower sur- 
face ; the latter the reverse. A leaf under the 
influence of epinasty will be convex above and 
below, or curving downward. The 
leaf is hyponastic when the curvature is upward. 


concave 


.The large grape-vines of California are 
famous ; but there are some in the East of won- 
derful size. Mr. H. W. Ravenel gives an account 
of one near Darien, Georgia, which was forty- 
four inches in circumference at eight feet from 
the ground. He thought it belonged to the Sum- 
mer grape, Vitis estivalis. 


£ evsonatities, 


RervugyinG home from a dinner-party in 
St. Petersburg once, Prince Gortschakoff missed 
from the pocket of his overcoat his pocketbook, 
containing 30,000 rubles. He at once informed 
the chief of police, who assured him that the 
thief would guickly be hunted down. Surely 
enough, before a week had passed the chief re- 
storcd to the Prince the entire sum of money in- 
tact, but without the pocket-book, which, he said, 
the thief confessed having thrown away to avoid 
identification. This was very well; but a day or 


| two later Gortschakoff, putting on the same over- 


to the liberation of gas or vapor from the sun- | 


ward surfaces of the repelled particles. If we 
consider a minute particle composed of or con- 
taining volatile matter, then if evaporation takes 
place on the side next the sun the unevaporated 
mass will be driven back by the reaction; and 
if the process keeps up, the velocity will be con- 
tinually accelerated, so that the last remaining 
portions may move with very great swiftness. 
Mr. Ranyard shows that if the liberated gas were 
hydrogen, sect free at a temperature of 70° or 80°, 
the ultimate velocity of the particle from which 
the gas or vapor was escaping might easily be 
more than a mile a second, or a hundred thou- 
sand miles a day. He suggests, further, that the 
escaping molecules of gas would behave like the 


coat, was surprised to find in a pocket over- 
looked before the missing pocket-book contain- 
ing untouched the 30,000 rubles, which he really 
had never lost at all. The idea of restoring the 
supposed stolen money to the Prince from th 
public funds, in hope of thus winning favor for 
zeal and efficiency, speaks well for the police 
officer's ingenuity, but presents a curious phase 
of Russian official ethics. 

er As a penalty tor election or appointment 
to office the new suffer in- 
numerable anecdotes, true or visionary, to be 
told toa curious public concerning his career. 
To satisfy the late demand, the 
is told of the new Postmaster-General: 
“Once, when he was on the United States 
Circuit Court Bench, the District Attorney an- 
nounced that a certain important 


incumbent must 


following 


case, just 


| called, would be withdrawn from the docket. 
| *By whose authority?’ inquired Judge Gresham. 


gas in a vacuum tube, being in what Crookes has | 


called “‘ the fourth state of matter,” and that their 
“bombardment” of the solid masses in the neigh- 
borhood of the nucleus would give rise to the 
apparent repulsions and luminous phenomena 
there observed. He is very unwilling to agree 
with most astronomers in accepting any electric 
explanation of the facts. 


---.Much attention has been given of late 
years to noting the behavior of plants and seeds 
in connection with what seems to be thcir own 
immediate good; and a free rein has been given 
to the imagination in pursuing this path in 
natural science. In Geranium Stipa and some 
others the dry styles or long awns are hygro- 
metric, and twist or untwist according to the 
humid conditions of the atmosphere. This has 
been regarded as an adaption for screwing the 
seed into the ground. In falling to the earth 
the feathery apex will, of course, cause the 


heavier seed to fall perpendicularly to the 
ground. But just bow the coiling of the awns 


could screw the seed into the ground without 
something denser than the atmosphere for the 
end of the spiral to press against has presented 
a difficulty to the mechanical mind, and has led 
some to doubt whether the real secret of the 
adaptation has been exposed. If correct, it 
would seem that Dundreary’s idea, that the 
“tail might wag the dog,” is not unreasonable. 
However, Prof. Beal has recently published an 
account of some experiments with Stipa Spartea 
seeds. He finds that the seeds set perpendicn- 
larly to the surface do bury themselves in the 
earth. The exact mode of their doing it is not 
explained. 


....An account from Gloucester, Mass., may 
be taken by some as another evidence that the 
old geological saurians are not all dead yet : 

“Captain Augustus G. Hall and the crew of the 
schooner ‘Annie L. Hall,’ vouch for the following: 
‘On March 30th, while on the Grand Bank, in latitude 
40 degrees 10 minutes, longitucle 33 degrees, they dis- 
covered an immense live trunk turtle, which was at 
first thought to be a vessel bottom up. The schooner 
passed within 25 feet of the monster, and those on 
board had ample opportunity to estimate its dimen- 
sions by a comparison with the length of the schoon- 
er. The turtle was at least 40 feet long, 30 feet wide, 
and 30 feet from the apex of the back to the bottom 
of the under shell. The flippers were 90 feet long. 
It was not deemed advisable to attempt its cap- 
ture,’ ” 

That such a monster, if the story is no hoax, was 
a turtle is not at all sure. 


...«Mr, Francis Darwin has made some exper- 
iments which lead him to the conclusion that 
the power which leaves have of placing them- 











‘By instructions from 
whose instructions?’ The answer was unsatis- 
factory. ‘We do not recognize the right of 
anybody at Washington, even the President him- 
self,” said Judge Gresham, ‘to interfere, whether 
by instructions or requests, in the trial of a 
cause before this court. Proceed with the case,’ 
The trial went on and a conviction was secured.” 


Washington.’ ‘But 


..One of Lady Florence Dixie's eccentrici- 
ties was, a few years ago when living in the 
Highlands, to dress in the veritable ‘ garb of Old 
Gaul.” A photograph of her, taken in 1878, 
represents her standing by a tree, gun in hand, 
and some dead grouse lying at her feet. She 
wears a kilt of ordinary length, of gray tweed, a 
jacket of the same material, and a light vest. 
Her bonnet is of Highland pattern, with a stag’s 
head crest in the left side of it, and her hair is 
cut short. Altogether her appearance is that of 
a stalwart young Highland hunter. 


.The venerable Archbishop Purcell is again 
in seriously failing health, and the gravest ap- 
prehensions of his friends are aroused, Paraly- 
sis has attacked his organs of speech, and he can 
scarcely articulate above a whisper. He is living 
at the Convent of the Ursulines, St. Martin's, O. 


...-Professor Sophocles, one of the oldest 
members of the Harvard faculty, bears the truly 
classical name of Evangalenus Apostolides 
Sophocles, and is now 75 years of age, having 
been connected with the university since 1845, 
when he was first appointed Greek tutor. 


..The King and Queen of the Netherlands 
recently visited England, incognito, driving about 
sight-seeing as any common elderly tourists would 
have done. In obedience to their request, Queen 
Victoria officially gave no recognition of their 
Visit. 

..Miss Dawes, the daughter of Senator 
Dawes, decided that Pittsfield, Mass., ought to 
have a public park, She madea plan and used 
pen and tongue so persuasively that the town 
has voted in favor of the scheme. 


...+The London Times editors live in such 
constant fear of the dynamiters that Mr. Walter 
has placed his seat at Bearwood under police 
protection, and his son, Mr. Arthur Walter, is 
also under vigilant guard. 


....At a recent sale, in Leipzig, George Wash- 
ington’s autograph brought 28.75; Peter the 
Great's, $27.75; Mary, Queen of Scots’, #80.75; 
and Marie Antoinette’s, $115.25. 


....Senator Hawley, of Connecticut, will de- 
liver the memorial oration in Brooklyn on Deco- 
ration Day. 





| gallery.” 








Pebbles, 


Currprry—Marrying for love and money both. 


....A Nabob—Shaking one’s head in the nega- 
tive. 





.. Almost as good as gnu—The horse that 


| has no horn. 


.... It is pleasant to know that the big bridge 
between New York and Brooklyn isa suspension 
and not a failure. 


..“ What is so rare as a day in June?” Well, 
now and then a day in April is decidedly under- 
done, and some of the March days are really 
raw. 


.... Teacher: “Can you tell me which is the 
olfactory organ?” Pupil frankly answers, *‘ No, 


sir.” Teacher: ‘ Correct.” Pupil goes off in a 


brown study. 


....4.: “Only spent two hours in Munich! 
Why, you couldn't have gone to asingle picture 
B.: “T have no need to go to galleries ; 
my Johnny paints oimself.” 


.“* No,” said a New York belle who had just 
returned from a tourto Europe and Egypt. 
“No, I didn’t go to the Red Sea. Red, you know, 
doesn’t agree with my complexion.” 


..He rang the door-bell of a banker. The 
servant tells him, ‘‘Monsieur does not receive 
to-day.” ‘‘That makes nothing tome. My wish 
is to know if he will give anything.” 


....A little girl said to her mamma, *‘ Mamma, 
have you heard of the man that got shot?” ‘ No, 
chiid, how did he get shot?” asked Mamma. 
“Oh,” said the “he bought 
em. 


voung precious, 


“Ma,” said Mary Parvenu, “they say 
young Mr. Fiddlestick embezzled—what's that ?” 
“Oh ! said Mrs. Parvenu, “ it’s sorter embroid- 
ery on paper like what artista does in Rome and 
other French cities.” 


. Edith: “* Have you written all the invita- 
tious to my party, mamma?” Mama: * Yes, 
Edith.” Hdith: “But the best part will be 
when the acceptions and deceptions begin to 
come in, won't it, mamma 7” 


* Polly,” saida lady to her servant, ‘1 wish 
you would step over and see how old Mrs. Jones 
isthis morning.” In a few minutes Polly re- 
turned with the information that Mrs. Jones was 
72 years, 7 months, and 28 days old. 


.... Enfant Terrible: 
Gobemouche 


“O papa, do ask Mr. 
to swallow his napkin.” (Guest 
(smilingly): ‘‘ Why do you wish me to do that, 
Miss Alice?” Alice (earnestly): ‘Oh, because 
mamma says you will swallow anything.” 


.. Priest: ‘Pat, I understand you are going 


to be married again.” Disconsolate Widower : 
“Yis, your riv'rence.” Priest: “But your wife, 


Pat, has only been dead two weeks.” D. W.: 
“Yis, your riv’rence ; but shure ain't she as dead 
now as she iver will be?” 

Amateur artist (to the carrier): ‘‘ Did you 
see my picture safely delivered at the Royal 
Academy ?” Carrier: ‘Yessir, and mighty 
pleased they seemed to be with it--leastways, if 
one may jedge, sir. They didn’t say nothin’ 
but—Lor’ how they did laugh !” 


.. When a New York policeman tried to wake 
up a boy who was leaning over a railing on 
Broadway, he found that the boy was dead, A 
number of people had noticed him at different 
times during the day, but supposed he was a 
district telegraph messenger going after the doc- 
tor. 


.. Customer (to grocer): **How much ar 
these eggs a dozen?” “‘Dwenty-five cents, r- 
plied the grocer. ‘‘Why, how's that; Jones 
sells them at twenty cents.” ‘Und vy don't you 
py ov Jones, denn?” * Because he hasn't any this 
morning.” ‘Vell, I vill sell dem for dwenty 
cents too, vennI don’t got any.” 


.. Charles Bonmot (who sets up for a wit): 
‘* Never see you without acup of tea; what a liv- 
ing praise to the article you are —a regular ‘ tea- 
deum ; or as you’re a woman, you must be ‘ tea- 
dea.’” Miss Florence Bullseye (who thinks him 
something of a pedant): “ Yes, and being a man 
it must be that you are ‘ tea-deus,’” 


..A candidate for Congress met Uncle Mose 
in Louisville, and said to him: ‘ Be sure and 
come to the ward meeting to night, and bring your 
neighbors with you.” ‘‘ You kin jess bet dey will 
come along wid me, or I stay at home myself, 
Dar wouldn’t be a chicken lef’ in my coop if I 
was to go to der ward meetin’ and luff dem 
nabors at home.” 


....This was the way his spouse encouraged 
him when he fell from a Memphis ferry-boat into 
the Mississippi, and was struggling in the water 
for dear life: ‘“ Now, Samuel, didn’t I tell you 
80? Now, then, work your legs, flop your arms, 
hold your breath, and think of all your sins ; for 
it’s mighty uncertain, Samuel, whether you land 
in New Orleans or in eternity.” 


| 


Ministerial Register. 


AVERY, W. H. H., Mason City, Ia., resigns. 

BARRY, D. Q., ord. in Clayton, Mich. 

BORCHERS, T. F., accepts call to Rock Island, 
Til. 


¢ BURROUGHS, E., Sardinia, N. Y., resigns. 





DUNAWAY, H. H., Dresden, O., resigns, 
ELLB, D. C., accepts call to Spencer, Ia, 
GRAY, Stewart Jr., ord. in Alpha, Ill. 


KEENE A. C., closes his pastorate in Sycamore, 
Il. 

KENNEDY, Puro P., accepts call to Hunting- 
don, O. 

LAMBLEY, J. B., accepts call to Manistique 


ich. 
McFARLAN, F. G., ord. in Columbus, O. 
PATTENGILL, C. N., called to New Hartford, 
N. Y. 


READER, J. J., Mohawk, N. Y., resigns. 

RICHARDSON, J. K., Rutland, Vt., called to 
East Boston, Mass. 

RIGLER, Groros W., Saxton's River, Vt., called 
to Malone, N, Y. 

ROBERTS, C. B., Decatur Tl., resigns and retires 
from ministry, 

SANFORD, E., called to Edwardsport, Ind. 

TAYLOR, B. C., professor in Crozer Theological 
Seminary, ord, at Chester, Penn, 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


ADAMB&, ©. C., Montour, la,, resigns, 

BARNUM, Samvet H., supplying at Durham, 
N. H., will settle, 

COFFRAN, F. H., accepts call to Worcester, 
a 

CRAGIN, CHarves C., MeCGregor, Ia., called to 
Bethany, Church, Chicago, Tl. 

CRANE, Henry C., accepts call to North Spring- 
field, Mo. 

DARLING, Tuomas W., Wentworth, N. 
signs. 

EVANS, Benjamin, accepts call to new Welsh ch, 
at Angus, Ia, 

FAY, Wriuiam W., Bangor Seminary, called to 
Castine, Me. 

HAWLEY, Joun P., Westerly, R. 
Stafford Springs, Ct. 

HOWELLS, Antuony, Yale Seminary, cailed to 
Mount Carmel, Pa, 

JONES, Joun, inst. in Lucas, O. 

LAKE, Lor, Hyde Park, Penn., resigns, 


H., re- 


L, called to 


| LOBA, Victor E., called to new church at Eldon, 





Mo. 

PENNIMAN, A. B., ord, in Pontiac, Mich. 

PHELPS, Lawrence, Barton, Vt., called to 
Gardner, Mase, 

POWELL, Henny A. (Ref.), accepts call to Lee 
Avenue church, Brooklyn, N. Y 

PUTNAM, Hrnam B., invited to become settled 
pastor of Third ch., Burlington, Vt. 

RAWSON, Geonoe A., Sidney Plains, called to 
Norwood, N, Y. 

STONE, Sipney, Methodist, called to Lebanon, 
Mo. 

SWIFT, E. H1., ord. in Hyde Park, Mo, 

SYMINGTON, Cuanves, called to Litchfield, Ct, 

TAYLOR Wu.uiay, ord. in Lexington, O, 

THOMAS, Wiiu1am A., Belpre, O., resigns, 

VAN NORDEN, Cuar.es, accepts call to North 
ch., Springfield, Mass, 

VETTER, Joux, Brookline, called to Theria, Mo, 

WHEAT, Naruanien M., Republic, called to Bar- 
ton City, Mo. 

WHITBY, Henny, Yale College, called to Sham- 
okin Pa. 

WLLLIAMR, Tomas P., Gilead, Me., resigne. 


PRESHYTERIAN. 
BERGEN, Pavui © 
oO, 

CHASE, Joun M., Worcester, N. Y., resigns. 

COYLE, Ronert F., Fort Dodge, called to Conn- 
cil Bluffs, La, 

FEKGUBON, W. M., Frederiektown, O., resigns. 

HUNTINGTON, Cynus, died recently in Dover, 
Del, aged 63. ' 

LEONARD, A. 8., Barton, Md., called to Kos- 
suth, Ia. 

MacDOUGALL, D., accepts call to Black Brook, 
N.Y. 


., accepts call to Kansas City, 


MARTIN, Cuatmens, Elizabeth, N. J., ord. as 
foreign missionary for Fiam, 

McLEAN, J. D., Woodstock, l., resigns. 

NOYES, 8. D., accepts call to Kingston, N. Y. 

PAIGE, J. A., Nashville, DL, resigns. 

SIMPSON, Joun A, E., Clark, O., resigns. 

SHEPPARD, Joun F., inst. in First ch., Sonth 
Easton, Penn, 

STONE, Can.os, H., Mexico, N, Y., called to Fort 
Collins, Col, 

THOMPSON, J. C., inst. in South Broad Strect 
ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

WALKER, L. F., College Hiil, 0., gives notice 
of resignation, for September, in order to 
accept presidency Western Female College, 
Oxford, O. 

WISHARD, 8. E., Fifth ch., Chicago, IIL, re- 
signs. 

WHARTON, R. K., Waukegan, [L., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 

CLAPP, Howanp 8., Wethersfield, accepts call 
to Norwalk, Conn. 

COAN, Epwin, accepts call to Grace ch., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y, 

HALMEAD, Aurarp, Washington, D. C., dicd 
recently. 

MASSIAH, J. B., Cairo, Iil., accepts call to New- 
ark, N. 

STICKNEY, G. W., accepts call to Florence, 
8. C. 


STUART, Hexzy M., eke: N. Y., resigns 
rectorsbip of church of Saviour. 
TASSELL, F. J., accepts call to Royalton, M'nn- 
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She Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR MAY 13th. 


THE SPREAD OF THE GOSPEL.—Acts x1, 
19—30. 


Nores.—‘' They that were scattered abroad,” — 
As described in Acts viii, 1. Here Luke reverts 
to what had been going on since the persecution 
of Stephen, and what may have happened before 
the visions of Peter and Cornelius. It was, how- 
ever, reserved in the relation so as to bring 
Paul's history more together.- —'* Cyprus and 
Antioch,” --Away out of Palestine.~ ~** Men of 
Cyprus and Cyrene.” —Men who had not lived all 
their lives in Judea, and so were less prejudiced 
against Gentiles,—_——“‘ The (/reeks,”’—Here the 
Old Version has Grecians for ‘ Greeks.” By 
Grecians is meant Jews who talked Greek, while 
by ‘‘Greeks” is meant Gentiles, ** Antioch,” 

A town in Syria, north of Judea, on the 
Orontes River, some twenty miles from the coast. 
It was a large and wealthy city. “* The 
Church in Jerusalem.”—Made up of Jews, they 
were disturbed that the Gentiles had part in the 
faith. This could hardly have been the case if 
it were merely ‘Grecians,” Jews living abroad 
and talking Greck, that were converted, There 
had been from the firat such converts, and the 
deacons were chosen from them. “They sent 
Sorth.”—James, as pastor of the Jerusalem 
Charch, or Peter, as chief of the apostles, did 
not send Barnabas ; but the church itself, by its 
own action, sent him. ** Barnabas,” —The 
name means Son of Consolation. Already 
other men of greater force or culture were tak- 
ing the place of the first disciples and apostles 
as leaders,- —* Erhorted them aill.”—That is, 
both Greeks as well as Jews. 
be excluded.- 

The new work 
remembered 


Nobody was to 
“To Tarsus to seek Saul.” 
needed new men, and he 
Saul, his thorough 
and his great ability and culture. 
in Cilicia, not far from Antioch.- 

year.” 


conversion, 
Tarsus was 

** A whole 
So Paul's first missionary work was at 
Antioch, and was occasioned by a revival among 
the Gentiles to whom he was to be especially sent. 
However, it is probable that still it was chiefly 
Jews who believed.———“ Called Christians.”— 
As they preached and talked Christ, it was natural 
that they should bear his name. It was not any 
name of special reproach which the disciples 
would reject. So Herodians were named after 
Herod ; #0 now we have Lutherans, Calvinists, 
and Wesleyans., -* Over all the world.”— 
The language _is loose and not to be 
taken with exact literalness. It means widely 
extended; and, apparently, the famine was worse in 
Jerusalem than in Antioch. A succession of bad 
harvesta ia reported by profane historians as oc- 
curring in Claudius’s reign which caused much 
distress, The famine, according to Josephus, was 
about the years 45 and 46 A. D.- “ To the el- 
ders.”—A board of pastors in the Jerusalem 
Church, 

Instruction.—This was not the first time that 
persecution has been the means of spreading 
Ohristianity. Even so it was persecution that 
sent our Pilgrim Fathers to America, It has 
passed into a proverb that the blood of the maT- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church, 

Here it was the laymen, apparently, that did 
this good missionary work of preaching. The 
apostles, though ordered into all the world, stayed 
at Jerusalem, and it took a persecution to scatter 
them and set themto doing their commanded 
work ; and then it was done by the ordinary be- 
lievers. 

“Only to Jews”; how natural that is! We 
are quite too apt to stick to our sort. It is very 
hard work to get the Gospel preached to others 
than those who have always had it. Is there not 
a community of people somewhere near you— 
foreigners, perhaps, or a certain district, or a 
certain class of workmen—who are not hearing 
the Gospel? Why do you not go to them? 

“A great number” of the Greeks believed 
when they were preached to, They would have 
believed before if they had heard before. It is 
so now. The harvest is white; it only needs 
reapers. 

The Church in Jerusalem seems to have been 
frightened when they heard that Gentiles 
were coming in. Possibly there are churches 
now which would be greatly alarmed if a revival 
should break out among their poor neighbors 
which should seem likely to fill the church with 
them. 

Barnabas wasa good man. It takes a good 
man anda wise man to appreciate gladly prog- 
ress against his old habits of thought. A good 
man may be a progressive man, one who is ahead 
of his age, as were Barnabas and Paul. 

If one is to cleave to the Lord at all, he should 
do it “‘ with purpose of heart.” We want earnest, 
determined Christians ; those who care more for 
their Christianity than for their Jewish notions, 
their theology, their business, their pleasure. 
Christ must be all in all, in the midst of a world 
of temptations. 

Barnabas did well to seek Saul. It is one of 
the best things a man can do to seek out earn- 
est and able young men and start them at 
Christian work. Probably that trip of Barna- 
bas’s after Saul was the most important thing 





he ever did, Perhaps the pastor or Sunday-school 
teacher who brings one bright boy into the 
church or into active Christian work is here doing 
the most important act of his life. 

Christians is a good name, Before that they 
were called believers or disciples. It is well to 
have a name which is distinctive, and which 
reminds us who our teacher is, whom we pattern 
after, on whose redemption we depend. There is 
no name like Christian, because there is no man 
like Christ. It ia a name to be very proud of. 

“Ability” ought to measure benevolence. 
Those Antioch disciples did well when they de- 
termined to send relief to the poor Christians 
at Jerusalem “every man according to his 
ability,” and it is an excellent record that we 
read, ‘‘which also they did.” Their resolution 
was good, and they carried it out. 


School and College. 


THE trustees of the John F. Slater Fund met in 
New York on Wednesday and Thursday of last 
week, This fund of $1,000,000 was given by the late 
John F, Slater, of Norwich, Conn., about a year 
ago, to be devoted to the education of colored 
children in the South to be teachers. The fund 
is not to be used to found any institution, but 
simply to educate pupils in the institutions 
already existing in the South for the tuition of 
colored children. Dr. A. G. Haygood, president 
of Emory College, Ga., the general agent of the 
fund, made a report based on statistics collected 
from over seventy institutions throughout the 
South. From the report it was evident to the 
trustees that the industrial facilities South were 
less than the mental and moral. A resolution 
was adopted to contine aid to such schools as are 
best fitted to prepare young colored men and 
women to become useful to their race; and that 
institutions which give instruction in trades and 
other manual occupations which will enable col- 
ored youth to make a living and become useful 
citizens will be carefully sought out and pre- 
ferred in appropriations from this fund ; and that, 
as far as practicable, scholars receiving from this 
fund shall be trained to some manual oc- 
cupation simultaneously with mental and moral 
instruction ; and that to initiate the policy set 
forth in this resolution the sum of $20,000 be 
spent under the direction of the general agent 
during the year 1883. 


...-The trustees of the John G. Green estate, 
from which Princeton College has received 
nearly a million anda half of dollars, have de- 
termined to endow a preparatory school at Law- 
renceville, N. J. The Lawrenceville school is to 
be on the model of the English schools at Rugby 
and Eton, with such modifications as a careful 
study of the educational methods in vogue here 
inay suggest. Mr. Mackenzie, the head-master, 
will have five under-masters. Each will reside 
in a separate house, with a certain number of 
pupils in his charge. There willbe a large build- 
ing containing a library and recitation-room, and 
a dormitory for the larger boys, The number of 
pupils will be limited at first to two hundred, 
and the age of admission will be from twelve to 
twenty. The yearly expense will probably be 
from $300 to $400. 


....The catalogue of the Andover Theological 
Seminary, for 1882—1883, shows a decrease in 
attendance of 27, or nearly one-half, within the 
past year. This is due to the fact that the in- 
struction usually given to the Middle and Junior 
classes has this year been omitted, in consequence 
of vacancies at the beginning of the year in the 
chairs of Systematic Theology, New Testament 
Literature, and the Hebrew Language and Liter- 
ature. Eight students, entitled to Junior or 
Middle class standing, have attended Senior 
Lectures. The success of the plan of an ad- 
vanced class is proved by the attendance of 15 
students. The faculty, as now completed, com- 
prises a corps of twelve profeszors. 


....The University of Cincinnati has recently 
issued the catalogue of its officers and students 
for the year 1882—1883, together with a pro- 
gram for the academic year 1883—18s84. The 
university consists of three departments—the 
academic, art, and astronomical, and the total 
attendance at present numbers 368, of whom a 
large proportion are young women. 


....-The Bureau of Education at Washington, 
has issued a paper by Dr. F. B. Hough, on 
“Planting Trees in School Grounds.” The 
writer gives suggestions in regard to the time 
and manner of planting, and calls special atten- 
tion to the necessity of preventing thoughtless 
school children from cutting or otherwise harm- 
ing young trees. 


.Oberlin College celebrates its semi-centen- 
nial anniversary on the 4th of next July. More 
than two thousand students have graduated 
from its halls, and many of them have become 
conspicuous as educators, legislators, and pas- 
tors. 


.... Thomas Wentworth Higginson thinks that 
there is less intemperance at Harvard now than 
formerly, and that Harvard compares favorably 
with other American colleges in morality, while 
being superior to European ones in that respect. 
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Music, 


Tug program for the last concert this season 
of the Symphony Society of New York, on Satur- 
day evening, comprised : 


Symphony in G (No. 8, Peters Ed.)........... Haydn 

SE dnt nncsenctieotnedasine Rossini 

Fantasie for Violoncello and Orchestra, “* Kol 
EE athantsbaceionbanissnetiadacaaieaal Bruch 


Conducted by the Composer, 

FR ee ee  nndnctcctionserecsasniexs Mozart 
SN Fines iccccccehsvksreubiovncaect Beethoven 
Soloists, Mme. Scalchi and Herr E.Schenck. 
For such an evening of almost unimpaired mu- 
sical pleasure as resulted the rehearsal of the 
preceding afternoon had, in a measure, prepared 
one. It was beyond comparison the best arranged 
and best rendered program that Dr. Damrosch’s 
band have given the public this year. Critics 
have found it necessary to say many hard but 
truthful things of the Symphony Society this 
season. The orchestra, full of new material, did 
not readily drill into satisfactory shape. ‘The 
strings were careless, the wood incompetent and 
crude, From the beginning in November, the 
concerts have been much below the level estab- 
lished last year and before it. With this night 
the band seemed to have all at once leaped into 
fine form and to be in earnest about doing their 
whole duty like artists. The consequence was 
an entertainment which reflected high ercdit upon 
Dr. Damrosch, and placed the players in a sur- 
prisingly complimentary light before the public 
and their patrons; one that must have gone a 
great way toward restoring the confidence and 
interest of the latter in a society for the success 
and credit of which so warm a concern is felt. 
We need two large tine orchestral societies in New 
York. The best interests of arthere call for two. 
It would be an ill thing for music if one of them, 
in fair field and a full share of good will and sup- 
port, should lapse into slipshodness and medioc- 
rity—nore, it would be inexcusable. Nothing. 
in common with the two unflattering plights 
above had this sixth concert. The Haydn Sym- 
phony was played sweetly and crisply as to its 
first movement ; the Largo was given with quiet 
richness and depth of expression, and the brill- 
iancy of the strings in the sparkling Finale excited 
the admiration of the house. In the “ Kol Nid- 
rei,” a grave and beautiful composition of minor 
importance by Herr Bruch in which the composer 
himself directed, the accompaniments were ex- 
quisitely sustained, a special word being due to the 
horns and trombones. The performance of the 
inspiring Fifth Symphony, perhaps the most pop- 
ular of all Beethoven’s nine, was full of nobility 
and majesty, the violins exhibiting particular 
fire of execution in the opening Allegro con 
Brio, and the heroic March. We think that Dr. 
Damrosch always takes the time of the last move- 
ment more slowly than he should, certainly with 
less motion and impetuosity than we are accus- 
tomed here, although to the judgment of so 
conscientious and deeply-learned a musician as 
the conductor of the Symphony Society all re- 
spect is proper. The Symphony was conducted 
without score. Mme. Scalchi was not in her 
usual voice, but sang her solos and a Meyerbeer 
encore in a manner that thoroughly merited the 


half-dozen recalls tendered her. Her ad- 
mirable style, not less than her sonorous 
voice and finish of Italian  vocalism, 
make themselves conspicuous in such 


a concert appearance. HerrSchenck, who must 
be reckoned as a ’cellist of the very first rank, was 
loudly applauded for his solo in the Bruch Fan- 
tasie, and was led forward by its distinguished 
writer to acknowledge the compliments of the 
house, The society has already made all neces- 
sary arrangements, and selected its dates for 
next season’s concerts in the Academy, be- 
ginning November 16th and 17th. Saturday 
evening’s performance has enabled us to look 
forward to them with pleasant expectancy. The 
record of the six rehearsals and six concerts for 
the past months shows that the ensuing works 
have been performed since November : of Beeth- 
oven, Symphonies II, III, and V, and the ‘‘Corio- 
lan” and ‘Weihe des Hauses ” Overtures ; ot Ber- 
lioz ‘‘La Damnation de Faust”; Haydn's Sym- 
phony in G;Bruch’s Symphony III (new) and 
the “ Kol Nedrei” Fantasie, Liszt’s Poéme Sym- 
phonique “Tasso,” Rubinstein’s fantasia ‘‘La 
Russie ” (new), Volkmann’s Serenade No, 3, for 
String Orchestra, a Dead March by Schubert 
Genser) Wagner’s “Parsifal’’ vorspiel, the 

inale to the Third Act of his same opera, and 
the prelude to “‘ Die Meistersinger ” ; Cho in’s F 
Minor Concerto—and besides airs and ballads by 
Weber, Rossini, Lotti, and others. 


....-The Handel and Haydn Society of Boston 
are celebrating their sixth Triennial Festival this 
week. The chorus numbers 500 voices, the or- 
chestra 75 pieces. The works for performance 
during the week include the ‘ Ode to St. Cecilia’s 
Day” and the “* Tower of Babel,” Professor J, R. 
Paine’s “The Nativity,” Beethoven's ‘* Choral 
Fantasie,” Gounod’s ‘* Redemption,” Bruch’s 
‘* Arminius,” Handel’s ‘‘ Messiah,” and other 
compositions of note. The solo talent secured is 
competent and distinguished. 


....-Mime.Sinico Campobello, who was last heard 
in this country in opera under Mr. Mapleson's 
management, has returned for a concert-tour 
in the United States and appears at Steinway 
Hall this evening. Her husband, Signor Enrico 
Campobello and the well-known European pianist 
Chevalier A. De Kontski are members of her 
company. M. De Kontski will be recollected as 
the author of that much admired and abused 
morceau de salon ‘Le Reveil du Lion.” 





Literature, 


(The prompt mention tn our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub. 
lishers for all volumes received. The interests o/ 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice.) 


MRS, PALMER'S “HOME LIFE IN 
THE BIBLE.”* 


Tue offering of Mrs. Palmer to the litera- 
ture of biblical illustration is certainly one 
of good intention and considerable pains- 
taking. Whatever serves as a bearer of in- 
formation upon the domestic economy of 
the Bible, even though it may contribute 
litle or nothing novel to the subject, is 
worthy of commendation. 

The object of this work is to touch upon 
and explain almost every object and topic 
connected with the daily life of the Hebrews 
ef the Old Testament and the Greeks of 
the Gospels. Atthe same time it collects 
much illustrative material from the sculp- 
tures of Assyria or Babylonia, and the 
sketches upon walls of Egyptian tombs, 
and groups themin detail under such heads 
as ‘* Marriage, Widowhood, and Divorce,” 
‘“*Children,” ‘*Servants,” ‘Sickness and 
Death,” ‘‘ Burial and Mourning,” ‘* Dress 
and Ornaments,” ‘* Habitations,” ‘‘ Furni- 
ture and Utensils,” the ‘Kitchen and 
Table,” ‘*‘ Worship,” ‘‘ Music,” ‘‘ Flocks and 
Herds,” ‘*Seedtime and Harvest,” etc., 
etc. 

Thus by a digestive method things 
related are brought together, and become 
mutually helpful to an exact understand- 
ing, a plan of treatment greatly preferable 
to the ordinary narrative of the route 
through Bible lands in which these matters 
receive only incidental notice, scattered 
here and there. It is also in some respects, 
a decided gain on the alphabetical 
system of a biblical dictionary. A fair 
specimen of the author’s manner of exposi- 
tion, from which the whole may be judged 
reads thus: ‘‘Divining-cups were com- 
monly consulted by the Egyptians and 
other Orientals; they were inscribed on the 
inside with mystic signs and characters, or 
with emblematic figures, and when used 
were filled with water. Various devices were 
employed to procure an answer from this 
oracle ; rays of sunlight falling into the water 
produced figures, each endowed with its 
peculiar significance; melted wax dropped 
into the water revealed the will of the gods 
by the shapes it assumed on the surface; 
plates of gold and silver, or precious stones, 
appropriately engraved with mystic charac- 
ter8, were also used. 

‘*That Joseph, in his character of an Egyp- 
tian functionary of high rank, consulted 
this cup, or pretended to do so, is proved 
by his order to the steward of his house on 
the occasion of his brethren’s visit: ‘ And 
put my cup, the silver cup, in the sack’s 
mouth of the youngest’; and by the mes- 
sage he puts in the steward’s mouth: ‘Is 
not this it in which my Lord drinketh, and 
whereby, indeed, he divineth?’ Gen. xliv, 
2—5.” And this is examplified by the cut 
of ‘An earthen divining-bowl, from Baby- 
lon.” 

The great merit of the volume lies in 
the fact that its author takes her stand- 
point among her readers, and writes for 
those who approach these subjects as in- 
quirers and teachable learners, and so 
adapts her information admirably to popu- 
lar perusal; it is not conceived from the 
elevated position of the savant, directed 
over the heads of people in general, nor 
condescendingly dropped downward for 
the benefit of minds on a lower level. If 
there be any bias it is in the direction of 
subjects more especially interesting to 
women, which may be accounted for in 
two ways, either in that Mrs. Palmer is a 
woman, and, therefore, naturally enlarges 
on certain lines of observation more en- 
gaging to herself, or in that possibly she 
intends her work to be attractive and in- 
structive rather to women, her own sex, in 
the many households of our land, who 
possess no other sources of information. 
The latter would, indeed, be a most praise- 
worthy aim, well carried out. 

The great fault of the volume lies in the 
major portion of its pictures. A few of 
them are good, such as represent various 


*Home-Lire mm THe Bretx, by Heweterta Lee 
Patmer. Edited by Jonn WitLiamson PaLuex. Bos 
ton: James R. Osgood & Co, 1 vol, 8vo., $8.56, 
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objects of archeology, throwing light on 
costumes, customs, utensils, architecture, 
occupations named in the Bible. But, un- 
fortunately, the pictures do not stop here. 
It seems beyond comprehension how Mrs. 
Paliner could write so judiciously in the 
text and illustrate so foolishly in much of the 
engraving. Everything in the volume above 
the grade of actual objects above alluded to 
is exceedingly poor and were better omitted 
altogether. Such blurs as ‘‘A Walled 
Town,” ‘Gloria in Excelsis,” ‘‘At the 
Tombs,” and the disk on page 387, un- 
named, but for which we modestly sug- 
gest, as an appropriate name, ‘‘ The Transit 
of Venus,” are without apology. The 
frontispiece, ‘‘ He standeth at the door and 
knocketh,” has too much of Holland in it, 
and ‘‘ The Sisters of Bethany” too much of 


England. Nothing could give ideas more 
remote from Nature and humanity in 
Palestine than the reproductions from 


Doré, such as ‘‘ Hagar and Ishmael” and 
‘*The Grapes of Eshcol.” Many are intro- 
duced which are totally foreign to either 
subject or volume; for example, ‘ Jeal- 
ousy "—a group of three, a young wife, 
plump and pretty, a rather older husband 
standing on the left, eating his thumb out 
of alarm at the act of an audacious yet 
wsthetic priest on the right taking the 
liberty of raising the wife's veil to geta good 
view of her beauty, the locality being in 
the Temple, beside the altar. 

The ‘Supposed Scene of the Trans- 
figuration” is pure humbug, and ‘ The 
Mountain of the Scapegoat” is taken 
from some photograph of Rocky Mountain 
scenery. Of this class, ‘‘The Hebrew 
Nurse” is probably truest to real life and 
of greatest interest. Besides these a large 
number of pieces of scrollwork patterns 
and designs of foliage and vines are em- 
ployed to pad out the volume. Deprived 
of such embellishment failures and reduced 
to aduodecimo, the work would be in better 
taste and equally effective. 

a 


THERE are many sweet and charming little 
poems in Agnes L, Carter’s White Nun and Other 
Poems (G.P. Putnam’s Sons). The ‘“‘ White Nun,” 
which gives name to the volume is the most 
elaborate, and in some respects the most strik- 
ing. But the charm which will draw the reader 
back to the volume lies in such delightfully pic- 
turesque poems of mingled sentiment and 
description as ‘On the Beach.” The author 
rather ludicrously misses the spirit of the theme 
in ‘The Lay of the First Mosquito” : 

“Tcome! I come! with a wild, sweet song— 
A soft delicious hum. 
Does its music please? You have waited long: 
But now, dear maid, I come.” 


It is rather too violent even for humor to imagine 
any one waiting impatiently for a mosquito, or 
to attribute to Artemus Ward's “ Cheerful little 
critters, singing as they toil,” affection enough 
to address even the “fair maid of story” as 
“dear maid.” Per contra, we print as a good 
example of her better muse 


“A GRAY DAY. 
“The Summer ocean lieth 
Serene and glad and bright. 
The weary Summer dieth ; 
Dead is the sea’s delight. 


‘*A day in mid September, 
Faint, delicate, and gray } 

Oh! all of us remember 
One such September day. 


“The sky Groops, chill and weary ; 
Beneath it mourns the sea; 
While, comfortless and dreary, 
The waves toss restlessly. 


“Tt is the phantom only 
Of some dead Summer day, 
And, sorrowful and lonely, 
It sinks in mist away.” 


—Mr. J. L. McCreery is bright and has 
written some clever verses to beguile his vacant 
hours, published by the Messrs. Putnam as 
Songs of Toil and Triumph. The first poem in 
the collection has a comical history, Published 
first in Arthur's Home Magazine, Philadelphia, 
July, 1863, it was copied by one E. Bulmer, who 
signed his own name to it and sent it to the 
Farmer's Advocate, C hicago. A Wisconsin editor 
Printed it in his sheet, but, as he supposed, 
corrected the ‘‘m” toa ‘‘w,” and thus the name 
“Bulwer” became attached to the poem and an 
immense popularity followed. There is a good 
deal of speculation, some philosophizing and 
‘ome gentle didacticism in the poems. Many of 
them seem to turn on personal experiences, but 
the author cautions his readers not to infer them 
to be autobiographic. “It would not be safe to 
Conclude from ‘Such « night as this’ that I am 
* widower, nor, from ‘The Voiceless,’ that I am 
* woman!” He opens with a poetic prelude 





— ws 
which both tells the whole story and precludes 
criticism. 
“ My song is a homely affair, no doubt, 
But when my heart and throat are athrill 
With the thought of a joy that I want to let out, 
Though owls may complain, I will not keep still.” 


~——-Mirabeau, an Historical Drama, by 
George H. Calvert (Boston: Lee & Shepard) 


is a colorless attempt to dramatize the 
life and times of Mirabeau.———-My Ain 
Countrie and other Verses, by Mary Lee 


Demarest (A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) in a collec- 
tion of the author's fugitive poems from the 
magazines and newspapers in which they were 
first published. They are tender, religious, and 
devotional poems, very neatly published and may 
be commended as likely to be useful in hours of 
devotion or meditation.———-In the same class 
and on about the same level is The Rejected King 
and Hymns of Jesus, a book for devotion, by the 
Rey. William T. Sleeper, handsomely illustrated 
(Bosten: Lee & Shepard).———-A very beauti- 
fully printed collection of sonnets, by Joseph H, 
Young, is published by the Messrs. Lippincott & 
Co., The Yearly Moons, Each month has its own 
appropriate sonnet. None are better than the 
first on ‘‘ January.” 


JANUARY. 
A dashing youth is he whose coursers fleet 
Outrun the steeds of Phoebus’ fiying car. 
His horses are the winds, his lash the sleet, 
He rides the storm, and cometh from afar— 
The world where everlasting ages are. 
But he is young, and beautiful his feet 
Upon the mountains of the morn. We greet, 
*o happy Year and New, we grect thy face 
And hail in thee fond Hope’s eternal star. 
Be thou propitious, and thy dwelling-place 
For aye shall be our hearts, nor memory mar 
Thy features fair with rue’s regretful scar.— 
But look, look there! a shade—a specter fast 
Behind him rides. Alack! my heart, it is the past. 


....-The Messrs. Lippincott & Co. reprint from 
Mrs. Oliphant’s “Foreign Classics for English 
Readers,” Rousseau, by Henry Graham. No truer 
criticism was ever passed on this egoistic vision- 
ary, masquerading before the world as ‘*The 
friend of man,” than Gibbun’s “that he was an 
extraordinary creature, with imagination enough 
for twelve men and without common sense 
enough for one.” There is little attempt to 
soften the hard facts against him in this history. 
Our readers will probably close the book with 
the feeling which Dr. Johnson expressed to Bos- 
well ‘The man is a rascal to be hunted out of 
society. I would sooner sign the sentence for his 
transportation than for any felon who has been 
sent from the Fleet these twenty years.” His 
first achievement when left to shift for himself, 
was to steala ribbon and geta maid servant 
working with him into trouble by charging the 
theft on her. He changed his religion to gain a lit- 
tle more ease,and changed back again for the same 
reason. He was false to his friends. His virtue 
was a masquerade, and self-indulgence the only 
reality. He proposed himself for a music-teach- 
er and obtained pupils when he could neither 
read music nor follow the notes when played. 
He went as far in this audacious vanity as to 
compile a musical composition and have it per- 
formed in public. When it was played the effect 
on the musicians and the audience was extraor- 
dinary, and might have been dangerous to him 
had not the audience been tranquilized by a 
pretty air adroitly placed at the end, and which 
was not recognized as stolen. His first child, 
proving a burden likely to interfere with his ease, 
was sent to a foundling hospital, and this was the 
fate of his five children in succession. At last, 
when there remained nothing more, he made a 
final attempt to glorify himself by the effrontery 
of his ‘* Confessions,” which imply 
no remorse, and no interest in 
but only a morbid frenzy to 
absolutely naked and absolutely not ashamed. 
Yet we advise our readers to study this 
biography. For this Rousseau is the origin of 
much of good or evil that is potent in the modern 
life of the world. It is from him more than 
any other that we have that conception of liberty 
as the absence or removal of restraint, instead 
of conformity to the law or fact of Nature, 
which is making mischief everywhere in society, 
in the state, and in individual life. Rousseau’s 
empty, but nevertheless potent, sentimentalism 
lies at the bottom of a large part of modern 
aggressive radicalism of all kinds and in both 
genders, It is this man who never in his life 
acted from duty if it clashed with his interests, 
churlish, treacherous, devoid of noble or even 
natural sentiments, and who did not so much as 
k now that there was such a thing as law and obedi- 
ence, it was this Jean Jacques who made himself 
the name he has as founder of modern society and 
of modern theories of education. Mr. Graham's 
book is a good one, and all the better for being 
short. It is an extraordinary recital, in the 
course of which, if one has to blush for the Jean 
Jacques who never blushed for himself, he finds 
yet more to be ashamed of in the age that could 
hail him as the ami de Thomme. The most dis- 
graceful scene in all this frenzy was in England, 
where he lived at free quarters, with the Prince 
of Wales sneaking into his chambers, the King 
conferring « private pension, and Hume flourish- 


no confession, 
righteousness, 
show himself 





Powe to know better and denounce as “a 
villain.” 

....The Rev. Newman Smyth has brought out 
two timely volumes. One is a revision of The Or- 
thodox Theology of To-day, which has hitherto 
furnished his critics the principal support for their 
strictures. This leisurely revision will take away 
from us the right to remind them that it was 
hastily prepared and for a practical popular end 
which it met. We hope, also, it will have a reas- 
suring effect on Dr. Smyth's critica, or, at least, 
an illuminating effect. In this revision he has 
availed himself of such new light as the later 
discussions have given him. The most import- 
ant new feature of the present edition is the 
preface, in which a systematic attempt is made to 
put the author's whole view in right relations 
with existing beliefs and movements and to fore- 
stall misunderstanding by putting the reader on 
the right track from the start.——-—The second 
volume to which we refer is the publication by 
Dr. Smyth of Dorner’s eschatological views under 
the title of Dorner on the Future State. In view of 
the question lately raised in New England as to 
Dorner’s soundness it was a happy thought, on the 
part of Dr. Smyth to retranslate the section of 
his ‘‘System of Christian Doctrine” on eschatol- 
ogy and publish it with a careful theological 
introduction by himseif. The translation 
of this section in Clark’s Foreign Theological, 
Library has been revised and corrected. In some 
instances a new translation has been made. The 
greatest usefulness of the book lies, however, in 
the careful theological introduction which brings 
the subject before the reading public in the 
clearest and broadest way and, we must add, with 
a healthy conservative Dr. Smyth 
points out the danger of attempting to cuta 
section out of a system of theology which, how- 
ever, consistent it may be with itself, is not cur- 
rent here as a whole and of patching it into our 
accepted theologies. He indicates the true 
method by which we can hope to get a profit for 
ours from the study of other theologies. At 
the same time, he shows what interest the Church 
has in maintaining liberty of Christian thought 
and in vindicating Dorner’s proposition that 
“Only those views should be rejected which 
prevent faith.” 
tion is that ** ecclesiastical interference just now 
with the higher biblical criticism would not be 
conservatism; it would be hazardous to the 
faith. So with regard to the nature of the atone- 
ment. Liberty of thought about Christ and the 
method of the atonement—within the limits of 
faith in Christ as our Redeemer—is vital almost 
in proportion as the factof the atonement is es- 
sential to faith. As tothe translation, we may 
say to our readers that there are at this moment 
two letters in this country from Dorner himself 
in which he expresses voluntarily full satisfaction 
with the skill, fidelity, and accuracy of Dr. 
Smyth's presentation. This, at all events, dis- 
poses of Mr. Cobb. As compared with Professor 
Banks's translation in Clark’s Theological Libra- 
ry, this is a distinct gain for the accurate expres- 
sion of Dorner’s thought. In point of English 
there is little or no gain, But Dr, Smyth was not 
working for rhetorical ends, but for the logical 
exposition of a systematic view of a theological 
topic. He might well hesitate to recast Dorner’s 
sentences, with the freedom required to put 
them into elegant, smooth reading English. To 
have done this in this case would have defeated 
his purpose and made the comparison of the 
editions difficult. As to Mr. Cobb's quotation 
against this edition of Robertson Smith's witti- 
cism on “ that peculiar jargon which translators 
venture to call English,” the principal sinner who 
in this case received the fire was the Banks Trans- 
lation, which he so elaborately prefers. It is to 
be regretted that so many minor errors of one 
kind and another escaped revision. Some which 
we understand were corrected in the copy were 
not corrected in the proofs. Most of them are 
obvious, others unimportant, and altogether their 
cansequence to the reader is small. Both of these 
volumes noticed above are published by the 
Messrs, Charles Scribner's Sons. 


reserve, 


Dr. Smyth's own general posi- 





....There is nothing very striking in the Bib- 
liotheca Sacra for April, after the first paper, by 
Professor Francis Wharton, on ‘Certain Legal 
Analogies” confirmatory of faith in the Script- 
ure and in prayer. Dr. Wharton's legal training 
serves him well in discussing this subject and 
puts him at the advantage of being at home with 
the weapons of two professions. It must gratify 
the American clergy to have such pleasant things 
written about them as we find in the Rev. Mr. 
Thwing’s paper on the “ Position and Character 
of the American Clergy.” A good and sensible 
line of thought is followed out in the Rev. F. H. 
Johnson's remarks on ‘Positivism as a 
Working System.” The two theological articles 
are not of a kind that we care to spend much 
time on, Under the head of Recent Publi- 
cations, we find a notice of Newman Smyth's 
translation of Dorner’s Eschatology which 
requires a little exposition. The exact 
facts and merits of Dr. Smyth's edition of Dor- 
ner’s Eschatology we have set before our readers in 
the notice of that volume elsewhere in this 
present number. Mr. Cobb’s assault provokes us 
to observe that, though a man is not always to be 





that he should be ungenerous to an opponent. 
When Mr. Cobb tells the readers of the Bibliothe- 
ca “In a few cases, it is true, Dr. Smyth im- 
proves upon Professor Banks,” and leaves the 
matter there, he ungenerously misrepresents the 
very large and serious improvements of the 
American on the Scottish translation. It would 
be a miracle that has never before occurred 
in the history of translations if correc- 
tions and improvements on Dr. Smyth's 
work could not be made by his 
reviewer. Mr. Cobb proposes some which ap- 
pear to us valid, but they are neither numerous 
nor important. He reads Dr. Smyth a gram- 
matical lecture on erst and auch and wenn auch 
which only shows how far from his reach lie the 
subtle implications of German thought. To trans- 
late wenn auch in these cases although would be 
to commit Dorner to propositions which he leaves 
wholly hypothetical, and erst means much more 
than Mr. Cobb's inadequate only. In one passage 
cited by Mr. Cobb from page 80 Banks, Smyth 
and Cobb seem wrong, all of them, in their 
translation, but Cobb crowds two more mistakes 
into his line and takes the bell. He misquotes 
Banks by inserting a comma, changes organized 
to organizing, and mistranslates the German he 
had just written down above, This is a queer 
kind of criticism to be found in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra ! 


A number of striking and practically 
useful little manuals on books, how to find and 
how to use them, have appeared recently, We 
name first, I. C. Van Dyke's Books and How to 
Use Them; (Fords, Howard & Hulbert), It ia 
written from a full and very cool mind, with 
plenty of good sense and currente calamo in an 
open, breezy style. On the whole, we must ac- 
cept Mr. Van Dyke's general views as correct, 
though in reading them we have had occasional 
twinges of apprehension that he might go too 
near the edge of a dizzy subject. Practically we 
believe Emerson was right when he said ‘read 
only famed books.” For ordinary readers this 
is and must be the rule. Special students need 
no elementary directions from anybody, but read 
everything. So, as to Mr, Ruskin, Mr. Van Dyke 
runs afoul of him onarather poor errand if he 
proposes that readers shall look at what they read 
any less sharply than word by word and syllable 
by syllable. The large power he aims atis a mere 
delusion unless it is reached by a training in minor 
accuracy of mind and eye. John Brown in Hore 
Subsecive hit the mark in his observations on the 
Greek axoisea or accuracy of mind and hand. 
The best part of the manual is that which 
shows the most of this accuracy and points out 
the methods of hunting up what has been 
written on any given subject. We call this the 
best in no disparagement of the rest. As a whole 
the book is excellent and useful.—-—Similar in 


general aim and character is Libraries and 
Readers, by William E. Forster, Librarian 
of the Providence Public Library. It would 


be unjust to the author to call his little 
book a treatise, It is wholly practical, and seems 
to be aimed at what the author perceived to be 
points of common need, It is an excellent prac- 
tical manual for the mass of people who come to 
a public library; not, of course, for the schol- 
ars and trained students among them, The ru- 
dimentary chapter on how to use a library #0 as 
to get at the books one wants and how to use 
books so as to get from them the thing he wants 
merits special commendation. (F. Leypolat.) 
- In addition to the two mentioned, Mr. 
Samuel 8. Green, of the Worcester Public Libra- 
ry, has put forth Libraries and Schoois, a little 
compilation of six papers on the various relations 
of the public library to the public school. One 
is by Charles Francis Adams, two are by the ed- 
itor, one is by Robt. C. Metcalf, Master of the 
Wells School, Boston, and two more are by Wil- 
liam E. Foster, of the Providence Library. Qhe 
common point in which these several papers 
unite is the attempt to combine the public libra- 
ries with the Public Schools so as not only to in- 
crease their usefulness, but to make them in fact 
what they are in theory—efficient elements of 
public education—and to minimize their defects 
by bringing an intelligent direction to bear on 
the choice and use of books by the people. The 
public library theory has thus far been defect- 
ive in assuming that their work was done when 
the books were bought, catalogued, and ready 
for distribution. The far more important func- 
tion remains to make the books useful by stimu- 
lating the people to use them and by teaching 
them how to do it with the highest benefit and 
the least loss and injury to themselves. (F. Ley- 
poldt.) 


... A striking case of ingenuity carried into 
advertising is the ‘‘ Washington Plate” and gen- 
ealogy published by the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company in fac-simile representation (re- 
duced in size) of the memorial tablets of the 
Washington family in the Great Brington 
church, Northamptonshire, England. The 
Washington arms are also given, and an 
accompanying pamphlet puts the best face on 
the theory of the derivation of our flag and 
national shield from the Washington arms. The 
whole story is told in Com. Preble’s “‘ History of 
our Flag,” who, if he favors the theory at all, 








ing around in public to glorify a man whom he 





Dlamed for bad scholarship, there is no necessity 





does so with many qualifications. It may have 
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been that the stripes on W ‘ashington's s escutcheon 

which were only three in number, two red and, 
one white, suggested those on the flag. In the 
colors of the Light Horse Company, so much 
relied on in this pamphlet, the Washington arms 
were put in the corner, and held no considerable 
place in the composition of the flag. The first 
appearance of the stripes in the flag was at 
Cawhbridge. Franklin, Lynch, and Harrison met 
there in committee to consider the flag question. 
They decided on a biue union carrying the Eng- 
lish croasos of St. George and St. Andrew, as inde- 
pendence was not yet decreed and the colonies 
were still fighting for their rights under the 
crown. This flag was raised at Cambridge, Jan. 
lst or 2d, 1776, by General Washington. It had 
thirteen stripes, and must have been the 
old Continental flag which Paul Jones boasted 
that he was the first to floatin foreign waters. 
When independence was proclaimed, and the 
English crosses vanished from the ground of the 
blue union, thirtecn stars took their place. It 
is not beyond the possibilities that the use of a 
star was also suggested by the three stars on the 
Washington escutcheon. The fact that these 
stars are five-pointed, like those on our flag, 
and on our firat coinage, while those on the 
later coinage arc six-pointed, is not decisive, as 
the star of European heraldry is five-pointed 
and as such would have controlled the shape on 
the flag without reference to the blazonry of 
the Washington arms. The attempt to derive the 
national cagle from his crest yocs to piecos, on 
the fact that one is the spread eagle of the Ro- 
man legions, and the other is the bird “ issuant” 
in profile. It is a curious fact that ours is 
now older than the proudest European flags. 
England, for example, floats the Union Jack 
only since the union with Ireland in 1801; 
so that there is a good deal of poetry in Camp- 
bell’s lines on the *‘ Meteor Flag,” which 





“ Has braved a thousand years, 
The battle and the breeze.” 
The ‘Royal George” is no older, and the Tri- 
color in all forms is younger. 


..Part lof The American Citizen’s Manual, 
by Worthington C. Ford, appeared some months 
ago and was duly noticed by us. It discussed in 
asimple and elementary way the functions of 
government, with reference to national, state, 
and local governments, the electorate, civil service, 
ete. Part II of the same manual is now pub- 
lished (G. P. Putnam’s Sons), and is devoted to 
the discussion of the functions of state and fed- 
eral governments. The man@®al opeus with a 
general survey of the governmental theory of 
protection to life, property and personal rights. 
The federal Mormon legislation is cited as an 
exception to the rule not to interfere with the 
religious practices of the citizens. It is really 
no exception at all, any more than the punish- 
ment of theft or murder among a community of 
Molly Maguires, whose only religion and whose 
only sacrament was blood and plunder, The 
special functions of the state and federal gov- 
ernments and their relation and limitations are 
treated with accuracy and sufficient fulness. So, 
also, is the very important subject of state fin- 
ances, under which general head are grouped 
both taxation in general and federal as well as 
state taxation, debts, and the matter of coinage 
and currency. The manual is clear and strong 
on repudiation and shaving of values, and on 
the silver swindle. More definiteness as to the 
bank system and the currency would be a gain, 
though the points in issue are stated fairly and 
the indefiniteness of the manual is no greater 
than that of the financiers, It is a pity the 
manual has no index. 


.-The Messrs. Putnam republish in this 
country Sir Thomas Brassey’s monograph On 
Work and Wages. This valuable little treatise, 
tholigh published in 1872, before the panic had 
revealed the full effect of the war legislation on 
our industries, remains exceedingly valuable. It 
is not a complete treatise on work and wages. 
It attempts no systematio theory; but presses 
certain important facts which the author, in his 
wide opportunities to observe the practical in- 
dustries of Great Britain, has found true. His 
views on the relation between cost of labor and 
the rate of wages, his assertion that high wages 
and short hours do not necessarily increase the 
cost of production, and that Trade Unions have 
failed to improve wages though well understood 
and for more than ten years are perhaps the most 
important points of the book for American 
readers. The volume is a study in comparative 
statistics eminently salutary, though painful for 
an American to take in, in the present helpless 
condition of our national system. 


.... The American Antiquarian and Oriental 
Journal for April is, as always, provokingly inter- 
esting to students. It is full of descriptions and 
discussions of American antiquities and languages 
the “Oriental” department being limited to an 
admirable paper by Prof. John Avery on ‘‘The Hill 
Tribes of India.” The editor, the Rev. Stephen 
D. Peet, is greatly interested in the problems of 
the origin, migrations, mythology, and history of 
our native tribes, and the present number con- 
tains papers on “Central American Idols,” by 
Ce er. we Beem pea Md 
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by the attempt to show parallelisms with Euro- 
pean mythologies ; besides other discussions of 
languages and relics. The magazine deserves the 
support of American antiquarians. 


..«.The admirers of the late John Todd, D.D., 
of Pittsfield, who have lamented the disappear- 
ance of his “Index Rerum,” will be gratified to 
learn that Mr. Joel A. Miner, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has prepared and published A New Index 
Rerum, with some special advantages over the 
old one, though the general principle remains 
the same.———-The Riverside edition of Haw- 
thorne’s works is advanced two numbers by the 
publication of Volumes 1 and II of ‘Our Old 
Home,” and * English Note-Books.” These are 
uniform in size and quality with the other 
volumes of this edition, and form with them a 
set which not only promises to be worthy of the 
author, but which, as for all the arts of book 
making and illustration, it will be a joy to 
possess, 


....We have received No. I of the English 
National Review (J. B. Lippincott & Co., Ameri- 
can agents). It has beon started by the leaders 
of the Conservative party in England as an offset 
to the “Contemporary” and the “ Nineteenth 
Century,” and appropriately sails under a saying 
of the late Lord Beaconsfield, ‘‘What is the 
‘Bory party, unless it represents national feel- 
ing ?” It will be issued monthly, is not to be 
purely political, but will publish papers on lit- 
erary, scientific, domestic, and other subjects 
which interest the active and varied society of 
general readers, 


..The annual report of the State Geologist 
of New Jersey, Prof. Geo. H. Cook, has come to 
hand. In the sections on the topographic surveys 
and the geological work in progress we observe 
much to interest the scientific student. The 
general reader should not fail to notice the 
full and careful reports on drainage and 
water supply, while the citizens of New Jersey 
will read with special interest what is said on 
agricultural development in the south of the 
state and the statistics of ores, clays, clay pro- 
ducts, and lime. 


. The Manhattan, an illustrated monthly 
magazine, comes out for May in new form and 
in purely literary character. It has inherited a 
capital name, and makes a good start with a va- 
riety of literary contents. We notice, particu- 
larly, ‘* The Study of Hamlet,” by Henry U. Ped- 
der; ‘The Descendants of Louis Philippe” 
a poem by Edna Dean Proctor, and “ The Noble 
Red Man in Brazil,” by Frank D. Y. Carpenter. 


..» The Face of Jesus ; or, Thoughts for the 
Mature Concerning the Nature of the Word of 
God (R, Worthington) is an extraordinary com- 
pilation, which we are not at all able to under- 
stand ourselves‘nor can we hold out to our readers 
any encouragement that they will have any better 
sUuCceess with it. 

—_——_——— 


LITERARY NOTES. 


TaeRe are four different editions of Mrs, 
Carlyle’s ‘‘ Letters” before the American pub- 
lic, —Dr. Holmes says that he has received com- 
munications addressel to ‘Olive Wendell 
Holmes,” begun with a ‘Dear Madam.” 
Mr. John Cordy Jefferson Jeatfreson expects to 
invest his new biography of Lord Byron with 
special interest by the inclusion of new anec- 
dotes and personal recollections, derived from 
friends of the poet. Professor Hardy's novel 
“But Yet a Woman” is already in its third 
edition. —-—A new edition of the fine translation 
of Oehlenschlager’s drama “ Aladdin,” made by 
Sir Theodore Martin a while ago, is about to ap- 
pear in England. Mr. Bosworth Smith's 
“Life of Lord Lawrenoe” has met witha great 

abroad, Recently Mr. Wilkie Collins, 
in a private letter to his old friend Mr. William 
Winter, wrote that, when utterly worn out by 
over writing, nothing restored the tone of his 
nerves and ‘‘emptied his head” like ‘an arm- 
chair and a cigar and a hundred and fiftieth 
reading of the glorious Walter Scott, king, 
emperor, president, and God Almighty of novel- 
ists.” He says, also, “If*I only look at ‘ The 
Antiquary’ or ‘Old Mortality’ I am crushed by 
the sense of my own littieness, and there is no 
work possible for me on that day.” The 
Manhatian is making great, advances in its 
literary character, and is securing a fine list of 
contributors, selected from the best talent of our 
country. The famous poem by Cervantes, 
“The Voyage to Parnassus,” has been translated 























ly to her ready tenderness of sympathy, 
partly to her volleys of gentle scorn.” 


.. There is some stir in the fiction market just | 
at present. A new society story, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Morton,” is to be published by Cupples, Upham 
& Co., of Boston. Mr. Robert Grant (author of 
the “* Confessions of a Frivolous Girl”) has com- 
pleted a new novel. Julian Hawthorne is writ- 
ing one as ascrial for The Manhattan. ‘ Fan- 
chette,” that very weak and silly member of the 
“Round Robin ” fraternity (Sorosis might be the 
more appropriate name) is said to be from John 
Esten Cooke's pen. Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt is the 
author of “Barrington’s Fate” in the ‘No 
Name” Series, Her story has appeared in Lon- 
don, of which city Mrs. Hunt is a resident, as 
“Self-Condemned,” a not much better-chosen 
title than the other. “‘No New Thing,” W. E. 
Norris’s new book, is issued in the Leisure 
Hour Series, by Henry Holt &- Co., 
and also by the Harpers in their Franklin 
Square Library. This author's ‘ Matrimony” 
is still to be counted as something much more 
than merely ‘the best English novel of its sea- 
son.” Somebody reports that Mrs. Helén Camp- 
bell, author of “‘ Under Green Apple Boughs,” is 
Mrs. Albion W. Tourgee. That accomplished 
novelist *‘Lawrence Oliphant” has begun a 
serial in Blackwood’s Magazine, which promises 
to sustain the writer’s fine reputation. Mr. 
George W. Cable has given up all commercial 
pursuits and intends to busy himself hence- 
forth with literature only. Mrs. Frances Hodgson 
Burnett is revising her “ Through One Adminis- | 
tration.” 


. Several of the most admired poems of Jean 
Ingelow have been added to the Roberts Brothers’ 
edition of ‘Living English Poets,” by the 
American editor. -Mr. Henry Ruggles, for 
some time the United States Consul at Malta 
and Barcelona, is about publishing a book -en- 
titled “Germany Seen Without Spectacles.” 
Mr. Ruggles has spent much time in German 
travel. Mr. Loomis’s ‘‘Index Guide” is 
brought up to date in a new Scribner edition. 
Dr. Edward Brooks has lately resigned his 
principalship of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School, and expects to occupy his future time 
exclusively in using his pen.———William Win- 
ter has contributed an article on the Stage to 
the June number of the North American Re- 
view, The Boston Journal wisely cautions 
book-buyers to pay more attention to the 
strength with which their volumes are bound 
than the gilt designs on the covers. 
Mrs, Lillie Devereux Blake’s lectures in reply to 
Dr. Dix are issued as ‘ Woman’s Place To-Day,” 
by J. W. Lovell & Co., in paper and cloth bind- 
ings. The opening essay in Zhe Critic of 
April 28th is devoted to Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. will 
publish, immediately, a new edition, carefully 
revised, of ‘“‘The Ancient Church: Its History, 
Doctrine, Worship, and Constitution,” traced 
from the first three hundred years, by W. D. 
Killen, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
and Pastoral Theology in the Irish Assembly Col- 
lege. It will contain a preface by the Rev. John 
Hall, D.D., pastor of the Fifth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church. The Rivingtons, London, 
issued, last year, a small volume entitled ‘Five 
Minutes’ Daily Readings of Poetry,” selected by 
H. L. Sidney Lear. It became a favorite, but its 
sale here was small, owing to the fact that a dozen 
or more of Longfellow’s copyrighted poems were 
included. Mr. Thomas Whittaker announces 
that he has made arrangements with Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. to re-issue the book immediately. 
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[Owing to the bewildering variety recently intro. 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old designations of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ete. 
give so little indication of size that we shali hereafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of booksin 
this list in inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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into English by Mr. F. Y. Gibson, and printed by 
an English firm. The translator has joined to 
this poem another—the curious letter in rhyme 
written by Cervantes, while an Algerian captive 
to his friend Mateo Vasquez, the private secre- 
tary of Philip II of Spain. A writer in The 
Spectator, alluding to Mrs. Carlyle’s great gifts at 
attracting people and retaining her hold over 
them to the last, says, “Long after she was a 
middle-aged woman, she could pick up chance 
acquaintances in a coach and so fascinate them 
that, when she left her parasol in that coach, one 
would compete eagerly and secretly against the 
other for the chance of recovering and restoring 
it to her.” The writer of the foregoing 
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TWO NEW BOOKS 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 


By T. T. MunGer, author of “On the Threshold.” 
vol. 16mo, $1.50. 

A book of discourses which merit and are sure to re- 
ceive such attention as very few books of sermons 
either receive or merit. They combine in arare degree 
the alert, progressive, liberal spirit of the age with the 
faith and reverence which conserve and characterize 
true religion in all ages, 


FROM PONKAPOG TO PESTH. 


By THomas Battey ALprica, author of “ Marjorie 
Daw,” “ The Story of a Bad Boy,” etc. 1 vol. 16mo 
$1.25. 

Travel sketches, mostly in Europe, marked by care 
ful observation, interesting comment on personal and 
national traits, delicious humor, and that charm of 
style which makes all that Mr. Aldrich writes so de- 
lightful reading. 


*,"For sale by all booksellers. Sent by mail, poat paid, 
on receipt af price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO, BOSTON 
“OQUIDA’S” 


LAST AND GREATEST NOVEL. 


WANDA, 


COUNTESS VON SZALRAS, 
By *¢ OUIDA,’’ 
author of “Strathmore,” “Under Two Flags,” 
“ Moths,” ete. 


12mo, Cloth extra. $1.25. 1émo. Neat paper cover. 
40 centa. 
In this new novel “Ouida” dieplayn t to an extraordi- 
nary degree that power as a wri 
her among the greatest eutherpo ot the day. 
lishera venture to pronounce “ Wanda” the best 
a absorbing novel that has yet emanated from het 


‘AN UGLY HEROINE. 


A Novel By CuristTine FABER. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.50. 


A novel of domestic life, with a striking and original 
plot and well-drawn characters 


For Sale by all Bechestiess. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
___ PHILADELPHIA. 
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Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Will Publish Saturday, May 5th. 


English Style in Public Discourse. 


With special relation to the usages of the pulpit. 
By Professor Austin Puevrs, D.D., author of 
“The Theory of Preaching,” “ Men and Books,’ 
etc. Ivol. Imo. #2. 


Whatever Professor Phelps writes about has an 
irresistible charm and universal interest. Although 
bis books were al] orivinally composed with a view to 
aclerical audience, they are_too large in their scope 
to be confined to any one class of readers. ELng/ish 
Style is especially broad and comprehensive, and it is 
particularly fascinating from its stores of happy 
illustrations and frequent aise ussions of matters that 
every one is interested in, but which few are com- 
tent to decide for themselves, such as the compara- 
tive value and distinguishing excellencies of the great 
dictionaries, the use of certain words and idioms, ap 
a thousand kindred topics. By far the greater part of 
the volume relates to English style in its widest ac- 
ceptation, and the entire work isthe most valuable 
systematic treatise on the subject ever made by an 

American writer. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, 


and the Principle of its Development. 
By Srpney Lanier, 


Author of “The Science of English Verse,” ‘“ The 
Boys’ Froissart,” etc. 1 Vol. Crown 8vo. $2. 


Mr. Lanier inquires, what is that special relation of 
the novel to modern man by virtue of which it 
has become a paramount literary form? In answering 
the query he traces the growth of of human persoual- 
ity from ZEschylus, through Plato, Socrates, the Con- 
tempo rary Greek Mind, through the Renaissance, 

hakes eare, Richardson, and Fielding, down to Dick- 
a an George Eliot, in whom the numerous threads 
are gathered into one. The portion of the work direct- 
ly concerned with the modern novel is very largely 
p Beene os to a critical yet loving study of the last named 
author and her works, accompanied by copious ex- 
tracts. The book isin all respects fresh and enjoyable. 
It discusses the latest problems of literature, as pre- 
sented in the writings of Zola and Whitman, and other 
topics of prose nt interest,in their bearing upon the 
general subject of the book. 


lh 


POEMS. 


By WILLIAM CLEAVER WILKINSON. 
1 Vol. 12mo $1.50. 


Mr. Wilkinson follows up his “ Webster, An Ode,” 
with a volume of collecte poy characterized by 
variety in form and tone. domestic affections, 
friendsnip, the relation of teacher and pupil, descrip- 
tions of } ‘ature, patriotism, narrative and religions, 
form some of the classes under which the poems in- 
cigded may —— be distributed. 

Several poems have found their way into 
different popular anthologies. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A Critique of Design-Arguments. 


A Historical Review and Free Examination of the 

Methods of Reasoning in Natural Theology. By 

L. E. Hicks, Professor of Geology in Denison 

University, Granville Ohio. Vol. 1. crown &vo. $2. 

Professor Hicks has posmeeet a work of great value 

- m a subject which has assumed a new importance 

late, and upon which the arguments of the advo- 

tes of a Divine causality must hinge. It is not mere- 

iy mo and critique of previous arguments from 

esign, but has iteelf aclaim to originality, especially 

in ita acute discrimination of the two sorts of reason- 

ing in physicotheology, the argument from order and 
the argument from end. 


Newman Smyth's Reply to Joseph Cook. 


Dorner on the Future State. 


Being a Translation of the Section of his System of 
Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine of the 
Last Things, with an Introduction and Notes. 
By NEWMAN SMytTuH, D.D., author of “Old Faiths 
in New Light,” “The Orthodox Theology of To- 
day,” ete. 1 vol., 12mo, 81. 

“*The present book contains most of the distinctive 
views by which Dorner is best known. It is an at- 
tempt in plain words to bring the doctrine of Christian 


eschatology into harmony with the best knowledge and 
the best ihought of the ) age." — —New York Tribune. 


In the Shadow of the Pyrenees. 


FRoM KASQUE-LAND TO CARCASONNE. By MARVIN R. 
Vincent, D.D. 1 vol., 12mo, with etchings and 
maps, $2. 

“The author has alight and graceful style, and he 
has chosen a remarkably picturesque region for the 
subject of his description, being the broken country 
td fhe point the Bay of B Biscay, between Bayonne 


and the point where the Pyrenees slope down to the 
."—New York Times. 


A NEW AND CHEAPER AUTHORIZED EDI- 
TION OF THE 


Letters and Memorials of Jane 
Welsh Carlyle. 


Two vols. in one. Crown &vo, with an etched portrait. 
Price, $1.80. Library Edition, 2 vols., 8vo, 84. 
“The literary sensation of the 


season 
such lively, entertaining letters have been publish 
this gene ration. "—Hartrord Courant. i = edt in 





NEW EDITION, REVISED FOR 1283, 


The Index Guide to Travel and Art- 
Study in Europe. 


By LAFAYETTE C. Loomis, A. M. With Plans and Cata. 
logues of the Chief Art Galleries, Maps, Tables of 
Routes, and 160 Illustrations. 1 vol. 16mo, 600 
pages. $3.50. 

Part I.—Scenery, Art, History, Legends, and Myths, 
Part I1.—Plans and Catalogues of the Art Galler. 
ies of Europe. Part IIl.—Maps, Tables, and Direc- 
tions for all leading Koutes of Travel. 

“For the self-instructive and sober-si 

that donot care much for lords and indies, ao 

consumed with an ambition to ground themselves in 
nowledve of the fine arts, this handy volume offers 

& convenient outline of paces where art works 


abound 
York | Say which are mOst desirable to see.”—Neir 


LIFE OF LORD LAWRENCE. 


By R. Bosworth SiTH, M. A., late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Assistant Master at Harrow School, With 
Mapes and Potraits. 2vols.,8vo. $5. 

“We commend this work, without qualification, as 

pT RO best to be found in_the wh i 

cent biography."—New York Churchman. ™° 


*,* These books are for ‘sale br all booksellers, or will 
be sent, post-paid, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


743 and 745 Broadway, New York. 








THE LATEST AND BEST. 


THE HANDY COMMENTARY 


Edited by C. J. ELLICOTT, D.D. 


Consisting of the separate Books of the 
New Testament Commentary vor Ewe- 
Lish Reapers, in separate volumes, revised 
by their respective authors, among whom 
may be mentioned Rev. E. H. Plumptre, 
D.D.; Rev. H. W. Watkins, M.A.; Rev. 
WwW. Sanday, M.A., D.D.; Rev. T. T. Shore, 


M.A.; Rev. A. Barry, D.D.; Rev. A. J. 
Mason, M.A.; Rev. H. D. M. Spence, M.A. ; 
Rev. W. F. Moulton, D.D.; Rev. E. G. 


Punchard, M.A.; Rev. A. Plummer, M.A.; 
Rev. W. M. Sinclair, M.A; Rev. W. B. Car- 
penter, M. A. 
Edited by Rev. C. J. Exuicorr, D.D., 
Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol. 
Suitanle alike for Divinity Students, 
Sunday-school Teachers, or Bible Readers. 


Complete in 12 Vols. Extra Cloth, 
Price, $13.00. 


Separate Vols. may be ordered as fol- 









lows: 
St. Matthew...... $1.25 St. Mark........%1.00 
St. Luke 25 St. John 1.25 
| ere 5 Romans........ 1.00 
a Ore ere 1.00 
I aici uiceecinechawsaccepisdashitesbens 1.00 
Galatians—Ephesians—Phillippians. 
Be OE IIE. scennckbpinecsatnnaniens 1.00 
Colossians—Thessalonians— Timothy. 
ne A 1.00 
Titus—Philemon—Hebrews—St. 
James. In one volume...... seas 1.00 
St. Peter—St. John—St. Jude. In one 
ys ceiiiisd cconctiahinnnincnieedbindonen 1.00 


“The whole set is pervaded with a beautiful diffused 
light which is everywhere enlightening, and nowhere 
Une vyleasantly dazziing. To say - truth, and aay it 

and tastefully, seems to the aim throughs hout, 
Each volume has a good double index- — to the 
notes in general, and the other to words and passages 
pan Ee The Sun day-Schuol Timea. 


“We notice in these volumes a new feature, some- 
thing not often found in commentaries—namely, an in- 
dex of the different points explained in the notes, 
Bible students have often felt the need of some such 
guide, It is especially helpful when one is studying a 
subject rather than any particular passage. This fea- 
ture makes the work all themore a‘ Handy Commen- 
tary.’”"—The Churchman. 

“We have only to say that the introduction and the 
notes contain an amount of matter rarely, ifever, com, 
pressed in so small a space."—Episcopal Register. 

NOW READY. 
ILLUSTRATED ART NOTES 
Upon the Aftyeighth Annual Exhibition of 

THE WATIONAL ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

Edited by CHarnLtes M. Kurrz. Containing ninety 
selected illustrations of the most important pictures 
in the Exhibition for 18%3—many of them being full- 
page; brief descriptive notes upon the pictures, with 
biographical sketches of the artists; a plan of the 
Academy building, etc.,etc. PRICE, 35 cents.. 
Mailed, post-paid, to any address on receipt of price. 


Send for Complete Catalogue, now Ready. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN & CO., 


739 and 741 BROADWAY, m Ws 
Wiss Holt’s Vew Book 


NOT FOR HIM, 


Be Gi oss ett cn ccs secsckccties 1 2% 


Life and Labors of Robert Moffat, Mis- 
sionary to Africa 
Beck's First Corner. By J. M. Diink- 
Water COMRMM. 19M... cccccccccccccscs 1 
Day Spring. A Story of the time of 
William Tyndale. By Emma Marshal) 1 
Spurgeon’s Sermons. 10 vols............. 10 
Any volume sold separately 
Spurgeon'’s Morning by Morning. 12mo 1 
Spurgeon’s Evening by Evening. 12mo 1 
Christian Scriptures. By Charteris 
Golden Library, C. 10 vols................. . 
Giant Killer Series, A. L. 0. E. 10 vole 8 
Cuyler's God's Light on Dark Clouds, 
2d edition 
Moses and The Prophets. Dr. Green. 


% 


ss 8 





$3338 


= 
1 
a 


The Human Mind. Hamilton. 24 edition. : 
Arnot’'s Lessons on the Acta 


$323 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


S#~ Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepai 
on seceipt of the price. . . . . 


NO MAN NEED LACK 


TO BUILD A HO US r 


4 








“THE SEE Te ewe eat wp 


and tastefully illustrated,” says The I 
lustrated London News. 


THE MAY NUMBER 


THE MANHATTAN 


CONTAINS: 
ee The Play Scene in Ham- 
t. 





After the famous painting by Danie. Macuisg, 
R. A., in the British National Gallery. 


A Study of Hamlet. 
By Henny OC. Pepper, with illustrations of eight 
scenes of the play. 


The Lady of the Patio. 
A Pcem. 
Metamorphosis. 
AStory. By Hannret Prescorr Sporrorp. 
Carhaix. , 
By 8. G, W. BenJamin, with 12 illustrations. 
Where are the Springs of Long Ago? 
A Poem. By Evita M. Tuomas. 
“Set Not thy Foot on Graves.” 


AStory. By JuLIAN HawTHoORNeE. 


By Gro. Parsons LatHrop 


A Sonnet. 


By Ricuarp Henry Stonpparp. 


The Descendants of Louis Philippe. 
With 12 portraits from photographs, 





| Margaret and Lucille. 
AStory. By Epna Dean Procron. 
} 
The Molern Novel. 
A Poem. By Epoar Fawcrrr. 


Round the Table. 


By G. H. SHERBURNE HULL. 
A School of Urbanity. 
By Ferp. C. VALENTINE. 
The Noble Red Man in Brazil. 
By Franx D. Y. CaRPENTER. 
Recent Literature. 


Town Talk. 
Salmagundi, 


Ode to the Dude. (Guy Hepner.) 
ragut Faraday went a-Fishing. 


How Far 
(F. D. 8.) 


$3.00 4 year in advance, postage free, 25 Cents a 
number. Published at 


TEMPLE COURT, New York. 


EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. say « 
xibie co on eo, 


bis small volume is de ve # wack —_ 
tion S onperulaar the life, en culture, and spir- 
itual cotowments of Swedenborg as will enable the 
reader to form a just conception res his fitness for the 
mission he claims to have performed. It will be found 
useful in correcting errorsin regard to the life, char- 
acter, and work of Swedenborg, and in giving a true 
idea of the New Church and its doctrines. Mailed on 

pt of the price. dress 


I.N.G 


Book Room, Chestnut and 22d Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Vere Si 4 
peeree, Sin 
Milan SAa 
StoLady by olLNiws > 


# columns. Original Comic I}uetrations. 


TEXAS SIFTINGS 


pronounced by the press to be 


A LITERARY PHENOMENON, 
The Greatest Journalist Baccess of the Age. 


Subscription price $2.50 jes free. 
weet & Knox, Publishers, yng a 


LEGGAT BROTHER S, 


Cheapest Book Store in the World, 


495,876 New and Oid Books almost given away. Cata- 
logue free. Send stamp 


No. #1 CHAMBERS STREET. 
_ Third door west of City Hall Park, N.Y 


(quae v SFUTURE 


Tats is a full exposition of Scriptures which quite evidently ap 

a te our own Government +— my the position the Uniied 
States holds on the prophetic pone 4 the partdt has to act in the 
losing scenes of time. THE ehpay MOVESENT, which is now 
uttracting such general attention, thoroughly canvassed. and 
shundant testimony is gives to noi that it is fast coming to be 
we All-im; in this country. Facts and #'atietics 
tre largely presented, showing in the most conclusive manner that 
this Government is the one pointed out in the M8th chapier of the 
Apocalypse. New edition just issued. 224 pp., muslin, Ste. postpaid. 

Adéress, REVIEW & MERALD, Battle Creek, Mich. 


THE INNER LIFE 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN. 





Publiah 
IP 





s, N.Y. 











Price, by matt, postpata, 75 Cente. 
be ne demand for this book, we 














ing. For sale everyw 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., N.Y. 


RB. CARTER & BROS.. BOOKS, NEW YORK. 





~HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 


Hate ie ps One, Year. 

t Ht PEOPLE, “ * bo 
tad HA LALPREES CA LTALOGU ‘EB will be sent by mail 
HAMPER & BROS. Franklin Square, N.Y, 


a. B. NIMS & 00. School Glebes, Troy, N Yy 


WANTED. 


30% Fine ne White @ Gold ia Edge Care 3 to, nemme on, 100. 


Samp 

Jersey City, N. J. 
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OVEL ACCOUNT BOOK 
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lisher, 30 Bond Street, New York ‘Clty = 
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MARK TWAIN $ 2oa%, 
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DOUGLASS BROR., 53 N. Tth St., Phila., Pa. 


WE WANT J000 weve I more Try AGEN'»s 
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‘OUR WILD INDIANS, 


aa was "are fo Aa by i res't met arthur, Gen, Gran 

pa pew ee nent and ts © mr 
Valuable a ny! Valine Sooke ever written. it Sells ihe wildfire. 
and is the grandest cnenes yom money ever offered 


send Fg ireulars. rt Specimen Plate, ete., alpce 
D. WORTH ‘ Ne'ToN & O88. Martford, Conr 
cap maxe mone selling eu Family Mea 
icines, No Capital requ; ed. STANDARD 
Curg Co,, 107 7 Pear strven New Yor«, 
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MUSIC. 
Popular Sheet wERT |. for only 5 


one per a 6 canta for cojalowus and ap Ws 
a tberal Bi 


muse. discount to dealers, 
60. 1 ‘ed treet, Boston, Maan. 


TUSICAL oii 


ORGUINETTES, 
TOURNAPHONES, 
MUSICAL CABINETS 


Automatic Reed Organs and Pipe Ore 
gans. Also 


MUSIC BOXES. 


from 95 Cents Up. 


And a lar«e variety of Novelties, including the 
RENOWNED 


SINCING DOLL. 
SEE AND HEAR THEM AT 
31 BROADWAY, 


Between 12th and 13th Streete, 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES ENT FREE ON 
APPLICATION, 
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Religions Butelligence. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH IN 
SP 


To rue Eprror or Tue INDEPENDENT: 

Wuevy reading in the number of Tue Iv- 
DEPENDENT of the 29th of March about the 
Episcopal Church in Mexico, I thought it 
would be interesting for your readers to 
know something about the branch of the 
same church, established with the help of 
Bishop Riley, under the auspices of Mr. 
Cabrera, in Spain. Some little time ago 
an article in the Daily News, which 
called it a signal failure, raised a great deal 
of excitement and indignation among its 
adherents in Spain. But I shall be slow to 
make any prophecy about it, lest my re- 
marks might appear as coming from a 
hostile quarter, for such is not the case. 

Every worker in the Roman Catholic 
countries, indeed, I believe every mission- 
ary throughout the world, whose heart is 
bent on the propagation of the glorious 
Gospel of his Lord, will hail with joy and 
true sympathy any effort which is put forth 
for bringing sinners into the Kingdom of 
the Saviour. He does not mind from what 
ecclesiastical body it comes; he will look 
at the men, and not at their uniform. 
Where our enemies are still so powerful, 
we are even thankful to God for agencies 
which are standing outside of true Chris- 
tianity, if in his hand they serve to break 
down the bulwarks of popery. Should 
we not hail with gladness whatever brethren 
will come to help in a field so vast that 
there is room for ten times the number of 
all of the present workers ? 

So I was really grieved to hear of the 
difficulties of Bishop Riley, whom I 
know and truly esteem, since the short 
time I had the pleasure of his visit. 
But I was not taken by surprise. I had 
feared them Jong before now. And it 
seems to me that even the financial diffi- 
culties are not the worst; the abnegation 
and true devotion of Bishop Riley will still 
have its reward. And surely, if the work 
is a work of God, silver and gold will never 
be lacking for the building of his temple. 
The root of the difficulty is that ardent de- 
sire, which does not belong te Episcopali- 
ans exclusively, but is found often enough 
in zealous missionaries of the different 
Churches—the desire of forming a Church, 
where there can be and ought to be only a 
mission; the desire of bringing all the 
rules and regulations and church-uses of 
our own Church to_a community newly 
gathered, and which*is not fit to form a 
regular Church, nor will be fit for it, per- 
haps, in this generation, 

This danger is surely gr@ater on the field 
of the work of evangelization among Ro- 
man Catholics than even in heat hen coun- 
tries, where the outward state of the new- 
ly converted forbids ipso facto the applica- 
tion of the home rule. There are some 
Catholic priests who have become really 
evangelical Christians. They are few, very 
few; but they exist, doubtless, as well in 
Mexico as here in Spain, and we thank God 
forthem. But we can never forget that 
even these are surrounded by special tempt- 
ations and difficulties. A Jewish mission- 
ary asked once the prayer and sympathy of 
the Christians for the converted Jews, be- 
cause, as he said, they needed it the more, 
as they had not only (as every Christian) to 
fight against the old Adam, but against the 
old Jew besides. And truly the converted 
Catholic priests have likewise to fight ever 
afterward against the old priest in them. 
Awhole life-long education in the fetters of 
Roman priesthood is not so easily got rid 
of. The Jesuitical principles have lowered 
the moral standard throughout the Catholic 
Church generally, and especially among 
their clergy, and it will be always far more 
difficult for an evangelical bishop who 
was formerly a Roman Catholic priest to 
remain humble than it is for any Anglican 
or American bishop, who has been educated 
from childhood asa follower of Him who 
said: ‘‘ Whosoever will be the first, let him 
be the servant of all.” Bishop Riley has 
sacrificed his own fortune for the Gospel’s 
sake, and rejoices in it; but I would like 
to know of any former Roman priest who 
has done the same. I am far from denying 
that the same grace of God may work in 
some of them for giving themselves entirely 


over to God and his glorious Gospel; only 
I would rejoice to know them. 

But if the origin of the Episcopal Church 
in Mexico has been the zeal and devoted- 
ness of Bishop Riley—committing,notwith- 
standing, according to my humble judg- 
meat, the mistake of forming a Church and 
rejoicing in new congregations, where there 
could only exist a mission and mission 
stations—the origin of the present Episco- 
pal movement in Spain is quite different. 
The beginning of the Episcopal work in 
Seville, it is true, was due to the zeal 
of an English clergyman, then chaplain 
there, in bringing the Gospel to the Catholic 
population. No doubt, those agencies, 
chapels, and schools, were doing a good 
work in their sphere, and would have gone 
on doing so in a humble, unobserved, but 
not fruitless way, when the new movement 
of Mr. Cabrera seemed to throw a fresh 
brilliancy over the Episcopal Church. 

Cabrera, the avowed leader of a strong 
Presbyterian movement, which tried to 
form an independent Presbyterian Church— 
a mistake which I acknowledge to be just as 
great as that of forming an Episcopal one— 
broke his relation to his committee because 
they took away £60 from his salary of 
£300, in order that his congregation might 
supply the rest; and after having applied in 
vain for admission into several Presbyterian 
bodies in Scotland and Ireland, was taken 
up by the Episcopal Mission Committee. 
And now the great evolution took place. 
Cabrera began at once to form a new 
church, which already, by the title ‘‘ Nation- 
al Church,” attracted the feelings of all 
those who had ‘sighed under the tutor- 
ship” of the foreigners. For these foreign 
societies, whose money was always welcome, 
had the audacity of sending their own 
agents in order to overlook and distribute 
these funds; and so it was high time for an 
“Independent”? Church. This Church had to 
be independent in all—in its own liturgy, its 
own code of discipline, its own administra- 
tion—and needed nothing from the evan- 
gelical bodies outside the country—except 
money. Bishop Riley, on his journey with 
Cabrera to the South of Spain, ordained a 
young Spaniard, educated in London; this 
man, one of my colporteurs who was made 
an elder, and three other persons employed 
in the work of the Episcopal Mission, 
formed the so-called synod, which elected 
Cabrera as bishop. Cabrera, who had 
practice in those matters by having zealous- 
ly co-operated in the formation of a Pres- 
byterian creed, code of discipline, formu- 
laries, etc., exercised his energy in forming 
a new liturgy, partly according to the Com- 
mon Prayer Book, partly according to his 
own taste, in making a new church con- 
stitution, in uniting synods, and forming 
new congregations, and the great Spanish 
National Church took its flight into space. 

There are only two difficulties: the con- 
secration of the bishop-elect, for which the 
Irish Episcopal Church had been asked, is 
not forthcoming, and the Irish bishops 
have just deferred the consideration of it to 
the year 1888; the second difficulty is that 
money is likewise not forthcoming to the 
extent the new independent Church de- 
sires it. This is the actual state of the 
matter. Now we wish, with all our heart, 
God's speed to every true effort for propa- 
gating this Gospel among Roman Catho- 
lics; but we are equally convinced that 
there ought to be formed first Christian 
personalities and character among the 
Spanish congregations before they can be 
benefited by their own elders, deacons, and 
church organization. We are and will re- 
main for a good while yet on a true mis- 
sionary field. Any church organization is, 
to say the least, ‘‘premature.” We desire 
the ‘‘independence” of the Spanish Evan- 
gelical Christians not less, perhaps more, 
than they themselves. But we are sure it 
can be founded only on their own sacrifices, 
on their own missionary spirit and material 
efforts; and, no doubt, sowing the seed of 
the Gospel faithfully, these fruits will be 
forthcoming, not by ecclesiastical hot- 
house influence, but by the working of God’s 
own spirit in due season. 
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Bisnorp Exuiorr, of Western Texas, and the 
Rev. George F. Flichtner, of Newark, N. J., have 
gone on an official visit to Mexico at the ap- 
pointment of the Mexican Commission of the 








House of Bishops. ‘Leaflet No. IV,” of the 
“League in aid of the Mexican Church,” gives 
an account of the troubles in the Church in 
Mexico, speaking of the protestants against the 
action of the Riley party as ‘unfolding the 
standard of rebellion.” Of the eight clergymen 
who signed the protest, it is stated, two have re- 
turned to their allegiance and three have joined 
other religious bodies. The ‘‘ Leaflet” also says : 
“The number of congregations reported as hav- 
ing seceded is greatly exaggerated, and as many 
will be maintained as the appropriation will 
admit of.” The Rev. J. Milton Green, of the City 
of Mexico, in a letter to The Christian at Work, 
points out many discrepancies in financial and 
statistical statements on the part of various 
authorities, and says the Church has not grown 
materially since 1879. The appropriation the 
Church received last year was #32,000, while 
Bishop Riley stated in 1879 that the annual ex- 
penses were less than $15,000. 

“ To write soberly of ‘the Theological School’ and 
‘the Orphanage’ as being c osed because of a lack 
of funds, with an appropriation of $32,000 a year, 
when the salaries of seven ministers had been sus- 
pended, and 29 out of 387 congregations had with- 
drawn, and when the whole estimated cost was less 
than $15,000 per annum, is so absurd that manifestly 
it can only have emanated from an arch deceiver. 
Indeed, the only increase in the running expenses 
of the Church since 1879, that I can ever learn of, is 
due to a very slight augmentation of the salaries of 
some four or five of their ministers. The fact re- 
mains, and the Episcopal Church at home must face 
itand answer for it some day, that brethren who 
protested on principle and would not sell their prin- 
ciples and the key to their consciences for money, 
and who were in effect sustained by the Mexican 
commission of bishops in their published decision, 
have been treated like dogs.” 


.... The Rev, R. Heber Newton’s sermons on the 
right and wrong uses of the Bible, delivered 
last Winter in the Anthon Memorial Protestant 
Episcopal Church of this city, of which he is rec- 
tor, and recently published, have been made the 
basis of charges of heresy against him. The 
charges are preferred by B. F. De Costa, D.D., of 
the Church of St. John, the Evangelist ; Dr. R. H. 
McKim, of the Holy Trinity, and Dr. James 
Buel, professor in the General Theological Sem- 
inary. There are four charges: First. Viola- 
tion of the seventh article of the Constitution, 
which requires every minister to sign the follow- 
ing declaration: ‘‘I do believe the Holy Scrip- 
tures of the Old and New Testament to be the 
word of God.” Second. Holding and teaching 
publicly doctrine contrary to that held by the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. There are five 
specifications under this charge which allege that 
Mr. Newton has virtually denied the divinity and 
incarnation of Christ, discredited the miracles 
of the Bible, erroneously stated the doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost and denied the second advent of 
Christ. Third. Virtual breach of his ordina- 
tion vows. Three specifications under this head- 
ing allege that when he was ordained deacon, he 
declared his ‘‘ unfeigned belief” in ‘all canoni- 
cal scriptures of the Old and New Testament,” 
which vow he has broken ; and that he has vio- 
lated further ordination promises. Fourth, 
‘‘ Rejecting the predictive character of prophecy, 
and thus impeaching the authority and denying 
the testimony of our Lord Jesus Christ.” There 
charges have been presented to Bishop Potter, 
who may or may not ordera trial. If he decides 
that a trial is not necessary or advisable, the 
charges drop. 


....The Convocation of Canterbury have been 
discussing the Salvation Army and their Lord- 
ships, the bishops, developed a more hostile 
spirit toward this irregular organization than 
some of them exhibited last year. The Bishop 
of Chichester said he had formerly given a 
favorable opinion of the Army ; but he had been 
led, by what he had heard in the present debate 
and by reading Bullock’s reply to the ‘ Secret 
Book of the Salvation Army,” to change his 
views. The Bishop of Oxford charged that the 
ratio of illegitimate births was raised in pro- 
portion to the number of meetings of the Army 
in different parts of the country. He did not 
wish, however, that any action should be taken 
which implied censure of the Army. The Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury pointed out some good re- 
sults achieved by the Army, and the subject 
dropped with the passage of the following 
resolution : 

“That in view of the present unsatisfactory 
spiritual state of great masses of the population, 
especially in large towns, and of the various 
methods suggested for reaching them, a committee 
be appointed to consider whether the Church ought 
to take any, andif so what, special action to meet 
the need.” 

In both houses petitions were presented against 
the custom of using unfermented wine in com- 
munion. 


....The answer of Prussia to the Vatican has 
been prepared, the cable states, and submitted 
to the Emperor for approval. It states that cer- 
tain penal clauses of the objectionable laws might 
be abolished if the Vatican would consent to 
make concessions with regard to giving notice 
to Prussia of clerical appointments. Herr 
Windthorst submitted a motion in the Chamber 
of Deputies for the removal of restrictions on 
the saying of Mass, with the support of the 
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Polish members of the Progressist party. Herr 
Von Gossler, the Minister of Public Worship, 
said the motion tended to obstruct the concilia- 
tory policy. He did not despair of reaching an 
understanding with the Pope. Windthorst’s 
motion was rejected by a vote of 229 to 138, A 
motion was then offered and adopted against the 
protest of Herr Von Gossler, expressing the hope 
that the Government, after arriving at an under- 
standing with the Vatican, would proceed to an 
organic revision of the May Laws. The vote on 
this motion was 209 to 154. 


Missions, 


Tue Khenish Missionary Society reported at 
the end of 1881, in all its missions, in South 
Africa, the Dutch East Indies, and China, 66 
ordained and 3 lay missionaries, and (excluding 
the newly baptized in Herero and Namaqualand, 
of whom no report was made on account of the 
war) 18,313 members of congregations. The 
churches in the Cape Colony and Great Nama- 
qualand contributed, for different purposes, 
95,874 marks, and those in Borneo and Sumatra 
5,147 marks, or about a quarter as many dollars. 
The Missionary Trade Society was compelled to 
go into liquidation. The missionary society 
was suffering under a deficit of about 190,009 
marks, Most of the work in China had been 
transferred to the Berlin and Basle Socicties ; six 
stations in South Africa had been suspended on 
account of the war; and confessional conten- 
tions had broken out at home; so that the 
society seemed to be in trouble everywhere. 
Still, the report says the “‘Lord has shown 
everywhere that he will not withdraw his bless- 
ing, helping and saving hand from our Rhenish 
Mission.” During the previous year, 1006 
heathen and 211 Christian children, in all 1217 
persons, had been baptized in Sumatra alone, 





....One of the islands of the Samoa group, 
Atafu, reports that all its adult population are 
either members of the church or candidates for 
membership. It has been in charge of a native 
teacher for the past eight months, having been 
previously without a teacher for two years. The 
missionary, under whose superintendence it falls, 
the Rev. Charles Phillips, of the London Society, 
thinks it ought to be called the “ Millennial 
Isle.” The church has eighty-five members and 
there are twenty candidates, Not a soul “re- 
mains in the service of Satan.” The teacher 
says he is well cared for. The people have pro- 
vided for hima large and comfortable house, 
and supply him abundantly with food. The peo- 
ple of another island, Tamana, are spoken of by 
traders who have had much experience in the 
South Seas as being the most advanced of any they 
have met with. They are honest in their deal- 
ings, free from immorality, and industrious. 
They have the island looking like a garden. Into 
this island Christianity was introduced only 
twelve years ago. 


.... Notwithstanding the Basutos are still un- 
easy, the normal school at Morija, under the di- 
rection of M. Mabille, has been re-opened, and 
Lerothodi, one of the leading chiefs, has sent 
his son and four other youths to it. The Mis- 
sionary Committee in Paris has dispatched M. 
Boegner, acting director of the work, to visit the 
French stations. Two young missionaries from 
Neuchatel have just entered this service ; one, 
M. E. Jacottet, to go to the Basutos; the other, 
M. Janmairet, to go with M. Coillard to the 
Zambesi, and labor there with him. M. Coillard 
has been presented by citizens of Nantes with a 
portable and adjustable boat of steel, having a 
capacity for six persons and their baggage, which 
cannot be sunk. M. Weitzecker, Waldensian 
pastor at Nice, has offered his services to the Ba- 
sutos mission for ten years, for the purpose of 
supplying the place of M. Coillard at Leribe, 
while he is attending to the interests of the Zam- 
besi Mission. Another young Waldensian, M, 
Jalla, will go with him. 


...-The East London Institute, under the 
charge of Mr. H. Grattan Guinness, has com- 
pleted its first decade and has prepared many 
missionaries for their work. It is, we believe, an 
unsectarian institution. Many of its graduates 
have entered the service of the China Inland and 
the Livingstone (African) Missions, both of 
which are undenominational. During the college 
year 1881—1882 fifty-one new students were 
received and the same number left for various 
fields of labor. Eighteen went to Africa, three 
to China, five to India, ten to America, and thir- 
teen to Europe. In all, between 200 and 300. have 
been sent out by the Institute. 


....While the Methodist missionaries are wait- 
ing for the Bulgarian authorities to rescind their 
orders closing the Methodist schools, the Bulgar- 
ian press is freely discussing the question of the 
rights of Protestants, which is of international 
concern. It is said that there are not more than 
300 Protestants in Bulgaria. They are credited 
with great activity, but many bitter things are 
said of them, such as that the “ Protestants have 
divided the people, sown discord in families, 
taught the people to show disrepect for the 
clergy, emptied the churches, and made athvists 
of young men.” 
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Aews of the Week, 


DOMESTIC, 

Tue long talked-of Irish Convention was held 
in Philadelphia last week. The delegates ar- 
rived on Tuesday and Wednesday and the Con- 
vention was opened in Horticultural Hall on 
Thursday about midday. There were in all 
over 1,100 delegates from the different Irish 
societies. The American Land League had 
begun a separate convention on Wednesday, but 
it now joined the greater mecting, and thus 
quietly ceasing to exist, it became a part of the 
American National League, A permanent organi- 
zation under this title, embracing all Irish 
societies in America, was formed in accordance 
with the report of committees, the resolution of 
acceptance being adopted on Friday. Resolu- 
tions were adopted condemning English rule in 
Ireland, pledging moral and material support to 
the Irish cause and the National League of Ire- 
land, of which Mr. Parnell is president, sym- 
pathizing with the laborers of Ireland in their 
efforts to improve their condition, pledging en- 
couragement to the importation of Irish manu- 
factures into America, dissuading American 
tradesmen from keeping English goods on sale, 
and anathematizing the English ministry. The 
objects of the new league, set forth in the plat- 
form adopted, are: to assist in achieving self- 
government for Ireland ; to instruct the Ameri- 
can people on the condition of Ireland; to en- 
courage Irish manufactures and the study of 
Irish language, literature, and music; to dis- 
courage the purchase of English manufactures, 
and to keep alive Irish nationality, while per- 
forming the duties of American citizenship. 
No reference, whatever, was made in these re- 
ports to dynamite plots. Alexander Sullivan, of 
Chicago, was elected president of the new league, 
and Major Byrne, vice-president. A council of 
seven also was elected, in which the supreme 
authority The Convention was 
marked by much enthusiasm, general unani- 
mity among the delegates, and an almost 
complete absence of the braggart element. The 
Rossa faction was quite lost sight of. The Con- 
vention adjourned sine die on Friday, intrusting 
the affairs of the league to its officers and 
council. 


is vested. 


..During the past ten days a number of se- 
vere cyclones and storms have passed over the 
Southern States. It was some days before the 
amount of the damage done by the storm on 
Sunday, the 22d ult., could be fully estimated, 
but it is now known that more than eighty per- 
sons were killed and three hundred wounded. 
In Mississippi alone thirty-four were killed and 
many others injured. This great storm was 
followed by another cyclone on Friday last, in 
Texas, where, it is reported, nine persons were 
killed and a large amount of property was dam- 
aged. On Saturday a severe hailstorm swept 
over Louisiana, and did considerable damage to 
stock and crops. One report, bearing the evi- 
dences of exaggeration, describes the hailstones as 
of enormous size, some weighing three quarters 
of a pound and being four inches in diameter. 
Such a storm would have caused considerable 
loss of life, but no deaths are reported. 


.-The retirement from office of General 
Raum, Commissioner of Internal Revenue, has 
excited considerable comment in Washington. 
There seems to be, in fact, the desire tomake a 
political sensation out of the retirement. General 
Raum says that his reasons for retiring are purely 
of a personal character. He has a large family, 
and finds that the salary of the Government posi- 
tion is inadequate to his necessities, while the 
duties of the office preclude him from engaging 
in private business. He will now devote himself 


especially to internal revenue and customs mat- | 


ters, in connection with his profession—that of 
Jaw—and his long experience in the Department 
and special knowledge of these subjects will un- 
doubtedly contribute largely to his success. Dur- 
ing his nearly seven years’ administration of the 
Internal Revenue Bureau he has collected eight 
hundred and fifty millions of dollars without the 
loss of a cent. 


. Last Sunday again the police of New York 
made a great show of enforcing the excise law, 
with about the same success as on the previous 
Sunday. The bar-rooms of the large hotels were 
closed, but the cafés were open, and no one was 
turned away thirsty. The back doors of the 
saloons were generally found to yield to a per- 
sistent push. The music halls and beer gardens 
were open, as usual, in the evening. The num- 
ber of arrests was smaller than on the previous 
Sunday, about twenty-five being arraigned in 
the various police courts. 


.-Fred. Douglass is at the head of a move- 
ment for a National Convention of colored peo- 
ple, to meet in Washington on September 24th 
next. The object is to secure fair remuneration 
for labor, advantages in public schools, civil and 
political rights, protection and encouragement 
in executive offices, and ‘the estate of full citi- 
zensbip and power.” This colored agitation is 
the outcome of the recent movement in Wash- 
ington against the employment of colored men 








in the departments for domestic purposes. 


....At a meeting of the Trustees of the 
Brooklyn Bridge, last week, Mayor Edson de- 
clared that they had no power to make it 
free, and the laws were quoted, showing that it 
had been authorized as a toll bridge. To 
change this special acts of the State Legisla- 
ture are necessary. A bill, therefore, to allow 
foot passengers to use the bridge free of all 
tolls was introduced and passed in the Assem- 
bly on Thursday of last week. 


...-President Arthur last week appointed De 
B. Randolph Keim chief examiner of the Civil 
Service Commission. The appointment has 
created so much dissatisfaction that it is 
rumored the President may withdraw the ap- 
pointment or refuse to sign the commission, if 
he has not already signed it. The commissioners 
are said to be not only surprised but indignant 
at the newspaper criticisms upon the selection 
Mr. Keim. 


..The weekly bulletin of the health officers 
in Scranton, Penn., shows four deaths and four 
new cases of smallpox and twenty-one cases still 
under treatment. Quarantine is still maintained 
against the town by neighboring villages. The 
Borough Council has been aroused to action by 
the wrangle of citizens last weak, and has advo- 
cated public vaccination and the establishment 
of strict watch over infected houses. 


..On Friday of last week the summing up 
in the star-route trial for the state was concluded 
by Mr. Ker, and the counsel for several of the 
defendants announced that they were willing to 
submit their case to the jury without argument. 
To this, however, some of the defendants would 
not agree, and the defense will therefore submit 
their arguments in detail, before the case is sub- 
mitted to the jury. 


..The Cuban and Spanish cigar-makers of 
New York have struck for an increase of wages, 
claiming that they should share with their em- 
ployers the benefit to be derived from the revised 
tariff. The employers of New Haven (where a 
strike has also taken place) and some other places 
have already been obliged to give in, and it is 
probable that the strikers in New York will also 
be successful. 


. General Crook is now in pursuit of the 
Chiricahua Indians. He has been instructed not 
to pursue fleeing Apaches across the Mexican 
border. It is reported that Prof. A. F. Baude- 
lier, of the Smithsonian Institute, has been cap- 
tured by Apaches in Sonora. Red Cloud, it is 
said, has discovered a gold mine, and now de- 
clares his mind at rest, 


.. The question of the policy to be observed 
by this Government toward dynamite plotters in 
America was informally discussed by the Cabinet 
at Washington, last week. Notwithstanding all 
the rumors of demands for extradition, no offi- 
cial announcement has been made that any such 
have been received. 


..-Henry D. McDaniel, Democrat, was last 
week elected Governor of Georgia, without op- 
position, 


.Alleged gold mines have 
in Pennsylvania. 


been discovered 


FOREIGN. 

.. The second trial of Timothy Kelly, for par- 
ticipation in the murder of Lord Frederic Caven- 
dish and Mr. Burke, was begun on Monday last, 
at the Dublin Court-House. On Tuesday fifteen 
persons testified in behalf of the prisoner, at- 
tempting to prove an alibi. The 
mitted to the jury on Wednesday ; 
agree, 


case was sub- 
but, failing to 
after having retired four times for consid- 
eration, this jury also was discharged, and a new 
trial was ordered for Kelly on April 30th. 
Michael Fagan was the next man placed on trial, 
being charged with the murder of Mr. Burke. 
Seventy-five of the persons called to serve as 
jurors failed to make their appearance and were 
fined £100 each. On Friday Fagan was con- 
victed of complicity in the murder and sentenced 
to be hanged on May 28th. On Friday, also, a 
man named Devine turned informer and betrayed 
the secrets of a society for the killing of in- 
formers and obnoxious Englishmen. It is now 
said that Carey, the informer, whose testimony 
has had so much weight in convicting the 
Pheenix Park murderers, will be put on trial for 
his own life, the Dublin police having obtained 
testimony implicating him in three murders. 
Four more men have been arrested for connec- 
tion with the latest Irish conspiracy, and one 
informer implicates a member of Parliament. 
After the third trial of Kelly, Joseph Hanlon will 
probably be placed on trial. The London Times 
goes so far as to advocate the abolishing of trial 
by jury in Ireland. 


... The dynamite conspirators have had an- 
other hearing in London. Two druggists testi- 
fied to the purchase by Whitehead of materials 
for making explosives, and a Glasgow policeman 
said that Bernard Gallagher had given him in- 
formation that to some extent corroborated 
Lynch’s story. The popular fear of the plotters 
is said to be diminishing in consequence of the 
epidemic of informing. Discoveries are, never- 
theless, being constantly made. On Tuesday a 








quantity of dynamite was discovered at Chatham, 
and on Friday a nitro-glycerine factory was dis- 
covered in Northampton, England. Threaten- 
ing letters are also still being received. One 
threatened the destruction of the Bank of Eng- 
land at Portsmouth. Another gave notice that 
the London Guildhall will be blown up on May 
6th, the anniversary of the Dublin murders, 
Constant precautions are, therefore, still neces- 
sary. 


.. France has resolved to send 1,500 soldiers 
to Annam, and the Government has asked for a 
credit of 5,000,000 francs for the Tonquin expe- 
dition. The preamble of the bill, cantaining 
this request, declares that the Government does 
not contemplate an aggressive or a warlike en- 
terprise, but merely an expedition of a limited 
scope sufficient to support the claims of France 
in that country. The additional troops will 
make the force in Tonquin 3,000 men, With re- 
gard to Madagascar, the Frenoh papers assert 
that the Government will not permit anything 
prejudicial to its rights to be done there, The 
Envoys, on the other hand, are seeking every 
means to prevent the encroachments of France, 
and have now sought the aid of Germany. 


..In the House of Lords, last week, Lord 
Dunraven urged the adoption of a scheme of 
emigration on a large scale, to relieve the prevail- 
ing distress in Ireland. In furtherance of this 
scheme the Canadian Pacific Company and land 
companies interested in the development of the 
Canadian Northwest propose to settle 5,000 fami- 
lies from Ireland on Government lands under the 
homestead laws, becoming security for sums to 
be advanced, interest free, by Great Britain for 
ten years, to be devoted to loans sufficient to 
start each family. Lord Dunraven has since 
withdrawn his motion, but it is probable emigra- 
tion will be encouraged. 


.The London Times in an editorial article 
says the Irish Convention at Philadelphia began 
with claptrap folly and malignity, and closed 
after the same The whole scene, it 
says, would be painful were it not supremely 
ridiculous. The only practical suggestion made 
by the Convention for injuring Great Britain is 
the advice to the people of Ireland to buy noth- 
ing from England unless they are obliged to. It 
is aconfession of impotence when Irish malice 
is driven to such a paltry expedient, which, if 
tried, would only injure its adopters. 


fashion. 


.. United States Minister Young has collect- 
ed from the Chinese Government $60,000, the 
principal and interest on claims on account of 
supplies furnished by the American General 
Ward during the Taiping rebellion, upward of 
twenty years ago. The money is now in bank 


awaiting the owners, but no person authorized | 
All the other | 


to receive it has yet appeared. 
United States claims, amounting to about #200,- 
000, are promised speedy settlement by Libung 
Chang, who paid the Ward claims. 


..In the House of Commons, last week, Mr. 
Gladstone said he did not think it in accordance 
with public interest to make any statement touch- 
ing communications with the United States Gov- 
ernment on the subject of conspiracies organized 
in America against England. The latest rumor, 
however, has it that England will soon ask for 
the extradition of twelve Irishmen from the 
United States for complicity in murders 


..Just as the ministerial crisis in Spain was 
supposed to have been averted by Genera! Mar- 
tinez Campos withdrawing his resignation, the 
Minister of Justice is accused in the Chamber of 
Deputies of using his influence to secure the 
acquittal of an alleged murderer. The charges 
have created great excitement in Spain. 


....The North German Gazette haa been 
severely criticising Mr. Sargent, the American 
Minister at Berlin, for hia alleged utterances 
concerning the prohibition of American hog 
products. The particular objects of attack, Mr. 
Sargent declares, were extracts quoted from a 
German paper, 


. Accidents to workmen engaged in building 
houses in Paris, have of late been so frequent 
that new and special instructions have been is- 
sued to builders by the Prefect of Police. Local 
chiefs of the force are ordered to visit every 
scaffold in their districts before work is begun. 


..--A religious riot occurred at Port Said, 
Egypt, on Sunday last, between the Greeks and 
Arabs. Several persons were killed, and a gen- 
eral massacre only prevented by the prompt 
action of British troops. 


..The Czar and the Grand Duke Constan- 
tine, uncle of his Majesty, have become com- 
pletely réconciled through the mediation of the 
Princess Dolgorouki. 


.-Queen Victoria is reported to be much 
better, and it is now believed that she will soon 
be able to stand alone. 

..Bixteen cabinet-makers were burned to 
death in Warsaw, last Thursday. 

..Two schemes are afoot for cutting a new 
canal through Egypt. 


..-The Chilians fear a raid on Lima by Ca- 
ceres and his Peruvians. 





THINK OF IT!—Is it worth while, we ask, to 
have the little pleasure we would otherwise enjoy 
marred by an unpleasant, if not dangerous, 
cough, when a single 25-cent bottle of that 
justly popular remedy, Madame Porter's Cough 
Balsam, will effect a cure? It is safe and 
pleasant, All Druggista sell it, Rucker, & Hen- 
DEL, Proprietors, | New York City. 
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IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ.- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
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THE IRISH CONVENTION. 


Tne Philadelphia Convention of I[rish- 
men fulfilled last week the scriptural in- 
junction, ‘ Let your moderation be known 
of all men,” in a remarkable manner. It is 
a very agreeable surprise to find so large 
and thorough a_ representation of the 
various Irish elements in America acting 
so harmoniously and moderately. These 
elements are noisy and explosive. The 
Irish character is very excitable, and its likes 
and dislikes are deep, violent, and lasting. 
The Irish press in the United States has 
done what it could to madden its country- 
men and prepare them to sympathize with 
any method, however murderous and re- 
volting, of ridding Ireland of English rule 
if not of Englishmen. It would be no easy 
matter to control any body of over a thou- 
sand men gathered for the discussion of so 
exciting a subject; but with the most in- 
flammable material to be found in our 
population to handle there were Irishmen 
with wisdom, tact, and skill enough to con- 
duct an orderly and dignified meeting. The 
Convention has fairly compelled our re- 
spect. 

The dynamite party was represented, but 
its policy received no word of approval in 
speech, platform, or constitution. O’Dono- 
van Rossa found himself in a minority. His 
counsel was not asked for nor desired. In 
the presence of men of reason and intelli- 
gence he was powerless. We congratulate 
frishmen on this sublime victory. It really 
gives us more confidence in their ability for 
self-rule. 





Another feature of the Convention was 
the unanimity with which a harmonious 
result was striven for. It seemed an im- 
possible task to weld the different elements 
into astrong and effective organization, but 
it was achieved, and the ‘Irish National 
League of America” has at least an honorable 
beginning. It is worthy of a note of admira- 
tion that creed distinctions, which no people 
have drawn more sharply than the Irish, 
were lost sight of in the Convention, and 
Catholics and Protestants worked together 
in the utmost harmony. One of the organic 
articles embodies this spirit in the noble 
declaration that the League exists ‘‘to 
destroy those baleful animosities of pro- 
vince and ereed which have been insidious- 
ly handed down by the enemy.” Its consti- 
tution is not incendiary. It avows peace- 
able and apparently legitimate objects and 
methods; and if it is wisely officered it may 
help Ireland without disgracing Irish- 
Americans or involving our Government 
in international dispute. 

The new ‘ League” regards the inde- 
pendence of Ireland as the great end to be 
gained. That much is clear. But what its 
method is of achieving that independence 
the world is not informed. It promises to 
sustain the National League of Ireland with 
‘* moral and material aid” for this purpose 
and advises that Irish manufactures be en- 
couraged and developed, and that those of 
England be refused by all Irish purchasers. 
It isalso part of the plan of the League that 
Irish history and the political, industrial, 
and social condition of Ireland should be 
made familiar to the American people by 
carefully prepared literature. These are 
the harmless purposes avowed by the 
League; for we presume that the phrase 
‘*material aid,” which is to be furnished 
to the Irish National League, does not mean 
funds for assassination and 
societies. 

We have spoken of some of the best and 
most interesting features of the Convention. 
We will now offer a few criticisms. 

First. No note of disapproval of plots 
which have made the whole civilized world 
stand aghast was uttered. No people who 
resort to such horrible methods of revenge 
in time of peace can convince the world of 
their fitness for self-rule. Unless the Irish 
plainly disavow these acts they will be held 
either as approving or excusing them. 

Secondly. Ireland cannot become a sep- 
arate nation. To devote money and effort 
to this end is to waste them on an imprac- 
ticable plan. A very great and beneficent 
work can and ought to be done for Ire- 
land, and it was being done, too, when the 
Irish themselves thwarted it. Ireland’s 
wrongs are not to be righted through dis- 
solution of its present political ties. 

Thirdly. The Convention’s denunciation 
in its platform of the Gladstone Govern- 
ment is unwise, unjust and prejudicial to the 
cause sought to be promoted. The Glad- 
stone ministry did better service for the 
Irish by any one of its relief measures than 
the American agitators with all the funds 
they have collected and sent to Ireland. 
And this leads us to ask, in conclusion: How 
can Ireland expect to have her condition 
improved by assaulting and hindering the 
only power which can possibly help her, 
and compelling the turning of friendly over- 
tures into harsh measures of repression ? 


dynamite 
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MORE REUNION WANTED. 





One of the crying calls of the day is for 
the reunion of the Churches divided in the 
war of the Rebellion. We publish this 
week an argument for such reunion from 
the pen of one of the most distinguished 
ministers of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. It must appeal to the conscience 
and heart of every loyal Methodist North 
or South. 

For what makes loyalty? It is not adhe- 
sion to something small, but to something 
large. Its only object is Christ. Northern 
Methodists and Southern Methodists have 
the same object of worship; they reverence 
the same Cross; they have their one aim, 
to convert the wor!d to their Master. There 
is everything, positively everything to 
draw them together, and nothing, posi- 
tively nothing to keep them apart. 
Of course, if either party should insist on 
unchristian conditions, such as the recogni- 
tion of color caste, or the suppression of 





Christian liberty, reunion would be effectu- 
ally blocked. 

And yet neither Northern nor Southern 
Methodists dare to mutter the proposition 
aloud. Our correspondent would say that 
‘*for evident reasons” his name must be 
withheld. And what are those evident 
reasons which equally forbid a Northern 
Methodist and a Southern Methodist to 
publish an argument in favor of reunion ? 
They are either reasons of low, unworthy 
jealousy, or of exaggerated sensitiveness 
and delicacy. There are Northern Metho- 
dists who will say: We do not want, as the 
larger body, to seem to be anxious to swal- 
low up our Southern brethren; we do not 
want to seem to be urging them, in a way 
that may give offense, to acknowledge that 
they were wrong in making their political 
and ecclesiastical secession. We would 
rather keep still (and keep fighting) than 
thus offend their sensibilities. And so the 
Southern Methodists, some of them, say: 
We would like to have the old breach 
healed, but we do not like to make the ad- 
vance, for fear we should be misappre- 
hended. Then there are the sectarians on 
sach side who prefer division to union, who 
thrive on the quarrel, and whom nobody 
wants to offend. They separated with glee, 
and every difference between the two, every 
dispute over church property, every word 
of sectional reproach has intensified their 
unchristian spirit, until they hate each 
other with all the violence of a family 
feud. But, meanwhile, things are not get- 
ting worse. Those whose business it is to 
stir up strife cannot stir up strife so fast as 
loyal hearts are beating to come together. 
Our Southern correspondent speaks for the 
best element in his own section, and the 
response will come warmly from many a 
brotherly heart in the North; for they are 
already asking how long house must be set 
up against house, church against church, 
school against school, not to help, but to 
hinder each other. 

The Presbyterians are having the same 
experience. For the first time, last May, 
since the War, the Northern and the South- 
ern Presbyterian Churches consented to 
enter even into the fraternal relations of 
mutual recognition. They are still willing 
to envy and vex each other, but they have 
agreed to do it as brethren, if that be possi- 
ble, and not as professedfoes. That is prog- 
ress enough, we suppose, for one ycar, and 
this May we must look on with trepi‘ation 
to see how the new-won fraternity will be 
carried out. There have been bitter words 
spoken in Virginia and Kentucky, just 
to save the false self-respect of old Teaders 
who would only kiss as Jacob kissed. But 
here reunion must come again. It is use- 
less to forbid it. On the side of the South 
itis dreaded, not merely because it would 
blot out cherished sectional hatreds, but be- 
cause there is a suspicion that the ortho- 
doxy of the North is not sound. Here in 
the North we have to conquer our own 
shortsighted apprehension that a reunion 
would give the conservative wing in the 
theology of the Church such preponderant 
strength that it would prejudice freedom of 
thought and discussion. We sympathize 
very much with those here who are tempted 
to make the most of the unwillingness in 
the South because they themselves fear the 
result. But the patience of the Lord is 
long, and we can afford to do right and 
wait for truth to grow, knowing that it will 
grow if it be truth. If reunion is right, let 
it come, and let theology take care of itself. 
Theology is not so important as Chris- 
tianity. 

And possibly we may help on the good 
work by appealing to some other than the 
highest motives. Do our Methodist and 
Presbyterian friends appreciate how their 
divisions are the opportunity of other de- 
nominations? The South is filling up with 
Northern men, especially in Florida and 
Texas. The work of the Northern Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches among them is 
sadly crippled by the special animosity of 
the Northern and Southern branches of the 
same Church. In Florida there have al- 
ready been proposals for a plan of comity 
by which the two Presbyterian bodies shall 
not interfere with each other. It will not 
work—such things seldom do; but the re- 
sult is greatly to the advantage of the Con- 
gregationalists, who, when the two fall out, 
take the spoils. We have noticed similar 





results in Methodist communities in Texas; 
and, indeed, the white Methodist mission 
work in the South is almost a confessed 
failure, from its rivalry with Southern 
Methodism. We appeal to Christian men 
in both these divided communities to take 
hold of the matter strongly, for the time is 
well-nigh ripe. 
> 


THE IOWA AMENDMENT. 


Tue question relating to the prohibitory 
amendment to the Constitution of lowa, 
that was last year submitted to the votes of 
the people, and was approved by some 
thirty thousand majority, has recently 
been re-argued before the Supreme Court of 
that state. The court adheres to its pre- 
vious decision on this subject. That de- 
cision was rendered by a majority of 
four judges against one; and it was not at 
all probable that such a majority would re- 
verse their own decision upon a second 
hearing of the case and hold the amend- 
ment to have been constitutionally adopted, 
and, hence, a part of the fundamental law 
of the state. 

It is well to keep in mind that the ques- 
tion before the court really had nothing to 
do with the merits or demerits of prohibi- 
tion, as a legal remedy for the evils of in- 
temperance. It may be the best remedy 
that human wisdom can apply in the form 
of law. We think that itis so; and yet, 
whether it is or not, the judges of the 
Supreme Court of Iowa had nothing to do 
with it. They were not enacting a law, or 
changing a constitution, but simply in- 
quiring whether an alleged amendment 
was apart of the Constitution of lowa, and 
that, too, for the purpose of settling the 
rights of litigant parties. The court did not 
go out of its way to get at the question 
and take it up as an abstract inquiry. The 
question was raised by one of the parties to 
a pending suit; and it was both the right 
and duty of the court to determine the 
point. 

The power to amend the constitution of 
a state is undoubtedly lodged with the peo- 
ple of that state; and yet itis just as true 
that the people of a state cannot exercise 
this power except in conformity with the 
constitution existing at the time and pro- 
viding the process of its own amendment. 
Iowa has a constitution that may be 
amended by taking the steps which it pre- 
scribes; and no amendment to this consti- 
tution can have a particle of validity except 
in this way. It is of the utmost conse- 
quence to that state, as it is to every state, 
that when the organic law thereof is 
changed it should be done only according 
to thatlaw. The importance of this princi- 
ple is second to no other in relation to the 
peace, good order, and safety of society. 
Any other mode of getting at the result is 
revolutionary, no matter how desirable the 
result may be, and no matter how large the 
majority that favor that result. The will 
of the majority is sovereign and final only 
when it acts in conformity with the funda- 
mental law which governs that will. The 
American states must stick to this princi- 
ple, or open the way to confusion and dis- 
order, if not the absolute destruction of 
Republican government. Constitutions are 
mere waste paper, if they are not a law for 
majorities, as well as for minorities. 

Now, what the Supreme Court of Iowa 
has done is simply to assert the absolute 
supremacy of the constitution of that state, 
in application to the question that 
was before it. That question was whether 
the prohibitory amendment had _ been 
adopted in conformity with this constitu- 
tion, and was, therefore, a part of it; and 
this question the court decides in the 
negative. Wedo not see how the court 
could have otherwise decided. The Consti- 
tution of Iowa requires the affirmative action 
of two successive legislatures, proposing and 
approving an amendment, before the people 
can legally vote upon it; and, as a matter 
of fact, the journals of the Eighteenth and 
Nineteenth General Assemblies of that 
state do not show compliance with this 
condition. The Supreme Court expressly 
declares that the terms of the amendment 
are ‘‘not shown upon the journal of the 
Senate or House of the Eighteenth General 
Assembly.” There was, hence, no legal 
evidence before the court that that Assem- 
bly had ever approved the amendment upon 
which the people voted. The records of a 
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legislative body are the ultimate and con- 
clusive proof of its proceedings; and it will 
not do for a court to assume that it has 
done a thing which does not appear in 
those records. Taking the facts just as 
they are, and the Constitution of lowa just 
as it is, the decision of the Supreme Court 
is clearly right. 
What, then, shall the friends of prohibi- 
tion do in that state? We answer, em- 
phatically, that they should not denounce 
or quarrel with the Supreme Court, since 
there is no justoccasion for it. We answer, 
further, that they should buckle on their 
armor for another fight on the temperance 
question. 
people, as they appear to be, they can carry 
a prohibitory amendment through all the 
steps prescribed by the constitution ; and 
when it comes before them for their direct 
approval they can adopt it and make it part 
of their fundamental law. The people can 
jn a short time gain the end if they want it. 
The present failure is but temporary unless 
they choose to make it permanent. Two 
or three years make but a short time ina 
great moral reform. 


—-_- 


SIDNEY LANIER ON MORAL PUR. 
POSE IN ART. 


WE allude, of course, to the paper on this 
subject in the Century for May, in which is 
said a thing which, though often said before, 
has never, perhaps, at least not in this gen- 
eration, been said better, and which will, we 
dare say, have to be said over and over 
many times in every generation while the 
world stands. 

How to put moral purpose into literature 
and works of art generally without killing 
them from the start is probably a secret re- 
served for those who possess the gift of 
genius. ‘Piety in art, poetry in art, Pu- 
seyism in art,” wrote Mrs. Jameson, ‘let 
us be careful how we confound them.” At 
the heart of the matter there cannot be too 
much piety, any more than there can be too 
much poetry; but just assure as poetry 
without piety must die for the want of a 
sound heart in it, piety without poetry will 
fail from the start to raise its moralizing into 
art. 

This is the swamp in which most of the 
essayists on moral purpoze in art and espe- 
cially in literature have sunk out of sight. 
The art they taught would be didactic or prig- 
gish and, therefore, intolerable. But not 
so Sidney Lanier. 

He goes back to the ideal basis of beauty, 
and declares that ‘‘ time, whose judgments 
are inexorably moral,” will not accept his 
work who has not perceived ‘‘ how artistic 
beauty and moral beauty are convergent 
lines which run back into a common ideal 
origin,” nor has ‘‘ come to that stage of quiet 
and eternal frenzy in which the beauty of 
holiness and the holiness of beauty mean one 
thing, burn as one fire, shine as one light.” 

He assembles glorious testimonies on this 
point from Keats, Browning, Emerson, 
Fielding, Shakespeare. to show how ‘the 
fine and beautiful souls of all time appear 
after a while to lose all sense of distinction 
between these terms—Beauty, Truth, Love, 
Wisdom, Goodness, and the like.” He 
sums up all these variant terms in the one 
word love as the comprehensive vehicle of 
artistic inspiration, and calls it after George 
Eliot the ‘‘ word-of-all-work,” adding, how- 
ever, that to prove the justice of the phrase 
it must be identified with wisdom. This 
remark he takes from Swedenborg, who 
wrote: ‘‘The good of love is not good any 
further than it is united to the truth of wis- 
dom; and the truth of wisdom 1s not truth 

any further than it is united to the good 
of love. He concludes: 

I love to assemble these lofty spirits and 
hear them speak upon one topic. Is it not clear 
that in the minds of these serious thinkers truth, 
beauty, wisdom, goodness, love appear as if they 
were but avatars of one and the same essential 
God? And if this be true, cannot one say with 
authority to the young artist—whether working 
in stone, in color, in tones, or in character— 
forms of the novel: So far from dreading that 
your moral purpose will interfere with your 
beautiful creation, go forward in the clear con- 
viction that, unless you are suffused—soul and 
body, one might say—with that moral purpose 
which finds its largest expression in love—that 
18, the love of all things in their proper relation-- 
unless you are suffused with this love, do not 
dare to meddle with beauty; unless you are suf- 
fused with beauty, do not dare to meddle with 
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love ; unless you are suffused with truth, do not 
dare to meddle with goodness—in a word, unless 
you are suffused with beauty, truth, wisdom, 
goodness, and love, abandon the hope that the 
ages will accept you as an artist?” 

There was no narrowness inthismind. He 
did not intend to deny that there is a legit- 
imate line of art which, without being im- 
moral is simply wxmoral, and for the reason 
that the thing treated is out of ethical rela- 
tions, and that to lug them in would be un- 
natural and priggish; as when one is resting 

| his heart and getting a holiday from life’s 
eternal work and debate. 

The lecture, for such it is, having been 
the author’s last utterance to the young 
men at Johns Hopkins, is rounded out with 
a noble assertion that asa matter of fact, 
| in those works which the judgment of 
| time has set high, moral purpose has not 
| interfered with artistic creation. 
| 





This is carried on to a climax in the 
splendid thought that while other great 
| works suffer in translation from one lan- 
guage to another—as notably, for example, 
Shakespeare—the Bible does not. The 
purity and perfection of moral content in 
| the great passages of the Bible makes them 
| ‘absolutely artistic in whatever language 
they are couched, and, instead of inter- 
fering with the artistic value of their prod- 
uct, has spiritualized the art of it into an 
intensity which burns away all limitations 
of language, and sets [these] poems as in- 
destructible monuments in the hearts of 
the whole human race.” 


—_ 


THE ORIGIN OF REPUDIATION. 


Tue term ‘“ repudiation” is an old word, 
but, in the sense in which it is now com- 
monly used in this country, it has not a 
very remote antiquity. Governor Mc- 
Nutt, of Mississippi, in his message to the 
legislature of that state in 1841, has the hon- 
or of originating a peculiar use of this old 
word, and employing it tomean the pay- 
ment of state debts by not paying them. He 
recommended the Legislature of Mississippi 
thus to construe the word, and, by way of 
illustration, to put the thing into practice. 

The State of Mississippi, in 1832, under 
the authority of the legislature, subscribed 
$2,000,000 to the capital stock of the 
Planters’ Bank in that state, and issued its 
bonds for this amount. In 1838 it sub- 
scribed $5,000,000 to the capital stock of 
the Union Bank in thatstate, and, under the 
authority of the legislature, issued its bonds 
fora corresponding amount. These bonds 
being regularly issued in the name of the state 
and by the authority of its legislature, 
found their way into the general market, 
and were purchased by capitalists in this 
country and in Europe. The payment of 
the interest on the bonds issued in the case 
of the Planters’ Bank was promptly made 
from 1832, the year of the issue, until 1839; 
and thus the state repeatedly acknowledged 
the legal validity and binding obligation 
of these bonds. As to the bonds 
issued in the case of the Union 
Bank, there never was a question raised 
about their validity until after the bank had 
failed and became ‘hopelessly insolvent.” 
Their validity had been repeatedly ac- 
knowledged by the state. 

Moreover, after the state had, by omis- 
sion, refused to pay the matured interest on 
these bonds, a suit was brought in the 
courts of the state to test their legal validity ; 
and the highest judicial authority of Missis- 
sippi declared that the state was underlegal 
and moral obligation to pay the interest, 
and, at maturity, to pay the principal. 
When the idea of paying this debt by not 
paying it, which is the modern meaning of 
the word ‘* repudiation,” was first suggested 
by the governor of the state, the legislature 
rejected it with indignation and scorn, hold- 
ing that the state was committed by the 
solemnities of a legal contract to the pay- 
ment of those bonds, and that the new way 
of paying them was not consistent with 
public honor. Theissue, however, between 
the new way and the old way of paying 
debts was brought before the people in 1842; 
and they sanctioned the new way. Jeffer- 
son Davis, the great secession traitor to his 
country, was then a comparatively young 
man; and he gave his whole influence in 
favor of the new way. The bonds, then 
paid by being repudiated, have been paid in 
this way ever since. 

Here it was, in the State of Mississippi, 
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now more than forty years ago, that the 
term ‘‘ repudiation” received its new con- 
struction, and that, too, in a message ad- 
dressed by the governor of the state to the 
legislature thereof. Governor McNutt in- 
vented the meaning and did not hesitate to 
use the identical word to express the idea. 
The legislature did not like it at first, and 
expressed this dislike by resolving: 

“First, That the State of Mississippi is bound 
to the holders of the bonds of the state sold on 
account of the bank, for the amount of the prin- 
cipal and interest. 

‘Secondly, That the State of Mississippi will 
pay her bonds and preserve her faith inviolate, 

“Thirdly. That the insinuation that the State 
of Mississippi would repudiate her bonds and vio- 
late her plighted faith is a calumny upon the 
justice, honor, and dignity of the state.” 

The people, however, soon learned to 
love the new way of paying state debts, and 
they accordingly elected a legislature that 
was of the same mind; and now for more 
than forty years both people and legislature 
have retained this mind. Mississippi, 
among the states, took the lead on this sub- 
ject; and since that period the record, not 
only of Mississippi, but of several other 
states, for the most part at the South, has 
been covered with the dark blots of dis- 
honesty. To-day, more than a hundred 
millions of dollars, and, if we include un- 
paid interest, more than two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars are due to creditors from 
repudiating states, not a dollar of which 
will probably ever be paid. 

The whole country is in disgrace by 
reason of this horrid spectacle. Public 
morality has suffered from the foul con- 
tagion. Municipal corporations have caught 
the disease. Repudiating leaders, with un 
blushing impudence, and fraud-defending 
newspapers, both alike lost to conscience 
and to honor, have no hesitation in advocat- 
ing what God and truth condemn. Re- 
pudiation is simply the  highwayman's 
morality. When practiced by states, it is 
power against right. As an exhibit of 
sovereignty, it is the sovereignty of rascal- 
ity. It is in this form the crime of the 
many against the rights of the few. If it 
relieves the taxpayer, it does so at the ex- 
pense of his mora] character, and at the 
expense of the creditor who is defrauded 
thereby. A repudiating state is a liar and 
a cheat at the same time. It breaks its 
promise, and that makes it aliar. It robs 
the creditor of his rights, and that makes 
ita cheat. The state, too, is but the ag- 
gregate of the people, and what it does 
they do; and every constituent member of 
the state who does not protest against the 
wrong and seek to prevent it shares in the 
common guilt and makes it his own. State 
repudiation in this country is a criminality 
that has behind it millions of offenders. 
The people make the state and control its 
action. 


Editorial Rotes, 


One of the most palpably useless labors one 
can indulge in is the attempt to prove that 
something cannot be amended. If anything needs 
amending there is always some way which can be 
found to amend it. There are writers in the 
Southern Presbyterian Church laboring with 
great zeal to prove that their Confession of Faith 
cannot be amended, and all because no way of 
amending it is enacted by the Church. It seems 
that in 1866, when the “‘ Book of Church Order” 
was adopted by the Church, there was in it as first 
proposed to the presbyteries, a provision by 
which the Confession should be amended provided 
(1) the General Assembly recommend the change 
by a three-fourths vote ; (2) three-fourths of the 
presbyteries accept it, each by a three- 
fourths vote,and (3) that the succeeding A®sembly 
adopt it by a three-fourths vote. While 
the rest of the “‘ Book of Church Order” was 
ratified and adopted, this iron-clad provision 
for amending the doctrina] standard was rejectod, 
as it well deserved to be. But now it is seriously 
argued that the proposition for liberty of amend- 
ment having been rejected, and no provision for 
it existing, it 1s now impossible to amend. The 
true conclusion would be that, having refused to 
limit so strictly the power of amendment, a freer 
liberty of amendment exists, that liberty which 
even & positive denial of it could not annul. The 
way toamend is to amend. Probal ambulando. 


| Even in a case like the Methodist Restrictive 


Rules, one of which it is enacted cannot be 
amended, the power to amend must exist never- 
theless. They are safe from amendment only 
because the Church dves not want to amend them. 
Were there a will there would be a way, as the 
Southern Presbyterian Church will find just as 














soon as it wants to do it; and the growth of the 
Cumberland Church will be a constant evidence 
that amendment will remove a real hindrance 
to the growth of the Church. 





Tue value of a reform in theology is very 
much measured by the spiritual power that is be- 
hind it, Luther’s great reform, which revolu- 
tionized the world as well as the Church, was 
primarily a grand movement for the conversion 
of souls and the breathing of a practical morality 
into the lives of men. John Wesley took a new 
departure from the current theology, but his 
great effort was in the saving of souls, The 
doctrine was incidental ; the Christian endeavor 
was primary, spiritual, overwhelming. Jonathan 
Edwards, N. W. Taylor, and Charles G, Finney 
made marked innovations upon the Calvinistic 
theories of their day; but their life effort was 
born in a deep conviction of sin and a remarkable 
baptism of the Holy Spirit. They began imme- 
diately to teach repentance and salvation, They 
hada passion for souls, Tho doctrinal reform 
they preached grew out of their direct aim in 
convincing men of their personal responsibility. 
On the other hand, the theological reforms that 
have been simply speculative, conducted in the 
“dry light” of logic and theology, have too 
often resulted in indifference and unbelief—as 
witness the rationalistic controversies in Ger- 
many and the Unitarian controversy in America, 
Whether the new theological departure of the 
present day shall develop beneficently or frigidly 
depends on what its leaders want it for, If they 
want it and use it te convert unbelievers, then it 
will be infused with life and power ; otherwise it 
will ripen only in unbelief. We know that some 
of its defenders are aflame with zeal for convert- 
ing souls, and that they find it, they think, very 
effective to this end; but we think we see the 
danger of its being taken up by many only as a 
pretty theological speculation, If that is the 
spirit of the bulk of its adherents, accepting it 
without the heart-impelling motives of a Luther, 
a Weslcy, or a Finney, its end, according to past 
history, will only be a new, cold, and pernicious 
blight on the spiritual life of the Church. To be 
a blessing all its truth, even, must be baptized 
with faith and evangelistic zeal, 


On the question of the relation of the white 
and Negro races in the South, we have within a 
few months received several Jetters from South - 
ern men, One of these letters comes from Rich- 
mond, and opens with the statement that THe 
INDEPENDENT persists in urging “the social 
equality of the races.” Many others in the Bouth 
seem to belicve that this is our policy. Itis a 
mistake. We have not urged, nor shall we urge, 
this doctrine upon anybody, We do not hold it 
ourselves, Social intimacy is not a matter with 
which public policy is concerned, Men and 
women everywhere have the indefeasilfe right to 
choose their own social companions; to decide 
what social circle open to them they will enter. 
We wish to be understood on this. point. We 
propose no war upon the principle of social 
affinity. The cultured and refined can have little 
social enjoyment with the ignorant and rude, To 
compel them to associate together intimately 
would be to make both classes miserable. We 
have at no time said or thought that the homes of 
refinement and elegance in the South should be 
thrown open indiscriminately to Negroes, They 
should not be thus opened to whites, What we 
have been trying to do is to induce the white to meet 
and deal with the black as man with man and 
woman with woman. In all their public relations 

as citizens, as voters, in business, in church, 
in school-—there is no reason why the mere fact 
of color should be a bar. Nor—we go in our 
opinions this mach further—should the mere fact 
of color, all proper social qualifications being 
present, be a bar to social privilege. Our Rich- 
mund correspondent brings forward as conclu- 
sive against social intercourse with Negroes the 
offensive argument of their alleged uncleanlinesy. 
Uncleanliness should be a bar to black or whitc. 
Stablemen and scavengers do not expect to enter 
drawing-rooms. But a cleanly, properly-dressed 
Negro need not be excluded. Let the line be 
drawn against moral and personal impurity, and 
ignorance and rudeness if you will, but not 
against the abstract fact of color. This is our 
opinion as to sovial relations. 


Ly all political, business, and church relations 
equality of privilege is demanded alike by the law 
of man and the law of God. A Mississippi cor- 
respondent does not like our comments on the 
outrage against Bishop Campbell, of the African 
Methodist Episcopal Church. The title of the 
editorial—“‘The White Man’s Car”—conveys, 
he says, ‘“‘a false impression.” He has traveléd 
in every part of the South and never saw a car 
known as *‘ the white man’s car.” He has seen 
‘ladies’ cars,” and been locked out of them, 
and he implies that it was a ladies’ and not a 
white man’s car from which Bishop Campbell 
was ejected. Let us see what the facts are. 
Bishop Campbell, who our correspondent says, 
“is known to be an upright Christian genthk- 
man,” has made a sworn statement. He says he 
bought a first-class ticket and seated himself in 
the rear car. One of the white officials of the 
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train ordered him out of this car into the next, 
and said there were three cars, that the laet was 
a ladies’, the second a gentlemen’s, and the first a 
smoking-car. The colored porter, however, told 
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him the car ahead was a smoking-car. The | 


Bishop, after repeated threats, went into the 
next car, which he found to be a smoking-car, 
It was divided by a partition, the forward end 
being used for baggage. There were, he also 
found, but these two cars in the train, Bishop 
Payne was ejected from a train in Florida last 
year because he would not enter the smoking-car, 
Rather than thus demean himself he allowed 
himself to be put off, and walked. Bishop Cain 
and wife were put out of a so-called ladies’ car 
in 1881, in Texas, and compelled to enter the car 
for smokers. In each of these cases there were 
but two cars in the train, and the so-called ladies’ 
car was the only car for gentlemen. Our cor- 
respondent will find that the “ ladies’ car” is a 
pretext to evade the requirements of the Civil 
Rights law ; and that train men understand, as 
Bishop Campbell was informed, that the *‘ ladies’ 
car” is for ‘‘ while men.” Our Mississippi cor- 
respondent is evidently a man of intelligence 
and broad views, and we cannot but respect him, 
Our Richmond correspondent, whose letter is 
spoken of above, loathes the presence of the 
colored man, but our Mississippi friend finds 
himself sitting beside the black man in church, 
and feels no contamination, and why? Because, 
he says, “I played with negroes during my boy- 
hood, in the river, and on the hills, and worked 
with them in the fields,” 


Is there something essen ially vulgar imnate 
in the Southern Bourbon constitution, and 
which emancipation cannot purge out of the 
minds of the older generation which was nursed 
by slavery ? We sometimes think that Charles 
Sumner was not so very far wrong when he 
made his Senate speech on the barbarism of 
slavery. We have come to expect that if one 
happens to say a word defending the rights of 
all races to such social equality as their merits 
entitle them to, irrespective of color, then one 
of our Southern friends will invite us to live 
up to our principles by “marrying a nigger.” 
Here is The Christian Index (not to very Chris- 
tian), of Atlanta, which sneered at us for en- 
couraging “‘ miscegenation.” We replied that 
Georgia was already full of the results of misce- 
genation ard, what was worse, miscegenation 
approved by Southern sentiment and practice 
when adulterous, and forbidden by law except 
as it is adulterous, ‘Thereupon the editor, Dr. 
Tucker (he signs his name to the paragraph), 
tells us that we seem “ greatly delighted at the 
fact that there are a good many mulattoes in 
the world,” and he picks out a clerical editor of 
Tue InpEereNvENT and punches him in the ribs, 
and with a horse laugh tells him to ‘keep up 
his spirits,” for 

“ Perhaps there is a good time coming when your 
own sons and daughters may take partin the work 
of amalgamation. Indeed, it may be that before 
you die circumstances may make it possible for 
you yourself to take part in the glorious enterprise.” 
That is considered delicate humor in Georgia. 
And here is another paper, The Baptist Reflector, 
of Chattanooga, Tenn. A writer in Tue INDEPEN- 
DENT has defended the equality of whites and 
Negroes in the same schools and churches, where- 
upon this paper adds that the writer ought to 
have also advised that whites and blacks 
should have the privilege of intermarriage, and 
he concludes : 

“We suggest that he try the ‘elevating ’ theory 

by taking to himself a colored wife, if he can find 
a colored woman with little enough self-respect to 
stoop to his depth of inferiority.” 
If we were Georgia or Tennessee bred we should 
retort that the chance of our corresponden:’s 
taking a colored wife is a thousand-fold less than 
the probability that his critic has already taken 
a colored concubine. The only remedy is to 
wait till these Bourbon products of slavery die 
off. The coming Southerner will be Christian 
enough to prefer wedlock to adultery, we hope. 

A Book which we reviewed three weeks ago, 
pronouncing it “evangelical,” has already got 
its author into trouble. The pastor of the larg- 
est church in the Presbytery of Steubenville, O., 
W. W. McLane, of Steubenville, lately issued a 
volume entitled ‘‘The Crossin the Light of To- 
day.” Of the three views of the Atonement, the 
Batisfaction view, the Governmental view, and 
the Moral Influence view, he takes the last. He 
says: 

“The cross is the publication not of the divine 
vengeance which must punish the sinner, but of the 
divine love which, deeper than a father’s and more 
tender than a mother’s, must seek to save the lost, 
at all pain and cost.” 

But The Presbyterian Banner reviewed the book 
with great bitterness. It calls it ‘“ theological 
bosh and twaddle of a very low order”; it is 
“below anything which Dr. Bushnell or Dr. 
Newman Smyth ever wrote” “‘merest husks of 
Christianity” ; but it ‘‘has one redeeming trait, it 
is ‘powerful weak’—a light that will blind 
only the feeblest eyes.” This attack has pre- 
pared the way for the Presbytery of Steuben- 
ville to take the book in hand, and at the meet- 
ing just held a complaint was brought against 
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| iton Tuesday, and a committee the same day | 


| appointed to examine the book. The next day 
| the committee reported that the book contra- 
dicted the teaching of the Confession (“ fully 
satisfied,” ‘‘ purchased,” “ imputing the obe- 
dience,” ete., “did fully discharge the 
debt,” “did make a proper, real, and 
full satisfaction to his Father's justice”) and 
on the same day a committee was appointed to 
formulate charges of heresy, The next day the 
committee reported the charges, and set May 9th 
to be the date of the trial, This isa speed worthy 
of adynamite scare. The Presbytery of Steu- 
benville is one of the most thoroughly Old School 
in the Church, and there can be hardly any doubt 
of Mr. McLane’s condemnation for heresy. It 
will be on appeal to the Synod or General Assem- 
bly that the question will really admit of serious 
consideration whether the Bushnell view can be 
held in the Presbyterian Church as it was decided 
thirty years ago that it can be held in the Con- 
gregational body. 


Ouk readers will remember that when the Rey. 
W. H, Cobb, in The Bibliotheca Sacra, attempted 
to give an account of Dorner’s theology we crit- 
icised his account as incorrect and misleading. 
Dr. Newman Smyth having published a more ap- 
preciative and trustworthy account of a part of 
Dorner’s system Mr. Cobb has, in the Bibliothe- 
ca, followed up his old attack, by assailing the 
correctness of Dr. Smyth's translation. We con- 
sider his criticism elsewhere at as great a length 
and with as much forbearance as we can command. 
As to whether it is Mr. Cobb or Dr, Smyth and 
ourselves that better understands Dorner we are 
content to reat on the following extract from a 
letter just received from Dr. Dorner by a gentle- 
man in this city who had sent him a copy of Dr. 
Smyth's volume : 

*“ Newman Smyth’s volume is welcome to me as an 
indication of the interest taken in my System of 
Christian Doctrine. Dr. Smyth is a judicious man, 
well grounded in theology. His sketch of my posi- 
tion on eschatalogy is made with skill and fidelity.” 
In a letter to another friend in this country, 
Dr. Dorner (who is now in quite feeble health) 
speaks of having received a number of American 
newspapersin which his system of theology is 
discussed, ‘‘the occasion being the addresses 
of Joseph Cook.” He says: 

“Tam thankful for the defense which has been 
made by the two excellent (treflichen) brothers, 
Egbert and Newman Smyth. The book of the latter 
gives, in a compact and accurate form, a sketch of 
the postulates of my eschatology. As regards Mr. 
Cook, it appears to me that the danger of misguiding 
into carelessness and of the deferring of repentance 
attaches much more to his view of a sudden but 
saving illumination in death than tothe view which 
he would shun. Besides, to use the old-fashioned 
term, there is in his doctrine a visionary elemeD;, 
(etwas shwarmerisches); for such a revelation of 
Christ, without preaching, strips the means of grace 
of their value. The opinion, that apart from Christ 
a definitive decision for good or for evil can take 
place, underrates the power of origina) sin, and is, 
therefore, Pelagianizing. In general, it exalts the 
pre-Christian influences (das Vorchrist/iche)—con- 
science and law—in comparison with Christianity; 
it lowers the dignity (Hoheit) of the latter, to which 
the first importance is to be given. Four really, if 
Cook attaches so exclusive importance to this life 
(das Dieasseits), \t surprises me that, in the room of 
his imaginary illumination in the death-struggle, he 
has not taken up the theory of our Strobel, a stiff 
Lutheran, who holcs that those who have died and 
gone out of the world without a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity will come back to the earth again—that is, 
adopts a metempsychosis doctrine.” 


We may add to what we have given above, 
that The Bibliotheca Sacra has been charged by 
Tue INDEPENDENT and again by Dr. Smyth with 
misunderstanding the real teachings of Dorner 
upon material points. Misunderstanding per- 
sisted in after correction becomes misrepresenta- 
tion. The Bibliotheca Sacra cannot evade this 
charge by picking faults in a translation or call- 
ing attention to printer’s blunders. Dorner has 
written that Dr. Smyth has given his positions in 
eschatology ‘ with skill and fidelity.” We trust 
that The Bibliotheca Sacra will do a foreigner jus- 
tice and correct its material mistakes. Will it not 
publish from some one wno understands Dorner’s 
thought a presentation of his teaching which any 
of his students would admit to be fair? In order 
that we may help it do this, we would specify the 
following points where it needs to put itself 
right with Dorner’s system. 

1. A true statement of Dorner’s views concern- 
ing the divine foreknowledge. 

2. A fulland fair statement of Dorner’s posi- 
tion concerning Scripture and faith. Whoever 
attempts to do this will need to read all that 
Dorner has written upon this subject both in his 
history of Protestant Theology and in his sys- 
tem of doctrine. 

$. In connection with the study of the point 
just mentioned, a clear statement of the centr | 
principle of Dorner’s system. 

4. ‘A true and intelligible statement of Dorner’s 
view of justification. 7'he Bibliotheca Sacra has 
attributed to Dorner a position which he has 
been careful not to take, and to keep others from 
blundering into. 

56. A statement of Dorner’s eschatology in its 





determining principles. 
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6. A careful discrimination between what Dor- 
ner says and inferences imputed by others to him. 


Tue Christian Advocate quotes a remark of 
ours concerning the Methodist itinerancy and 
adds, while meaning to do otherwise, great 
force to it, We said Methodist ministers fre- 
quently leave the itinerancy for the set tled pas- 
torate, but their places are not filled by men of 
the same grade of ability from other denomina- 
tions. The Advocate cannot see the “special 
force” of this point as bearing against the iron- 
bound system of pastoral removal, and yet it 
goes on to say: 

“Calls to particular churches in the itinerancy 
mean little, because the pastor cannot remain more 
than three years at the longest, and his stay more 
than one year is contingent upon the judgment of 
the Episcopacy. Hence, (our Italics) no church un- 
der an itinerant system can offer inducements toa 
successfu! man in any other denomination to be- 
come its pastor, whereas those who are dissatisfied 
with the itinerancy fancy when they are called to 
the pastorate of other churches, or when they 
enter them, that they are going to permanency.” 
This states the case more strongly than we 
stated it. Methodism can offer no inducement 
to successful men in other denominations to enter 
its ministry while successful men in the itiner- 
ancy are sought for by other denominations. 
Any system based on the principle of giving free- 
ly and receiving nothing in return will sooner 
or later inevitably suffer. The supply of young 
men may be abundant now, but if the drain on 
the itinerant ranks should continue to be large 
there will come a dearth. In fact, a presiding 
elder in one of the most crowded conferences, the 
Newark, recently urged that young men fitted 
for the ministry be sought and brought forward. 
They are needed, he said, Fewer are seeking ad- 
mission to the conference than formerly. Call 
this an isolated fact, if you will, but though one 
swallow does not make Summer, it shows that 
the time of drouth is coming. We reiterate our 
opinion that the Methodist Episcopal Church 
cannot afford to ignore the cause which drives 
men from its ministry and shuts the door against, 
we will add, successful ministers of other de- 
nominations. 

Ir does not look, on the face of the case, as if 
the Civil Service commissioners had made a good 
beginning in recommending the President to ap- 
point DeB. Randolph Keim, of Pennsylvania, 
to be the chief examiner of the commission, 
or as if the President had acted wisely 
in adopting the recommendation. Mr. Keim may 
be abundantly competent to perform the 
duties of this office ; yet mere competency is by 
no means the only question to be considered. 
The office is one of very great importance with 
reference to the success of Civil Service Reform ; 
and it demands the service of some one who, be- 
sides being competent, thoroughly believes in the 
principles of this reform, and may be depended 
upon to do his utmost to make them successful 
under the law recently enacted by Congress. Un- 
fortunately, the record of Mr. Keim shows no 
such fact, any more than that of Senator Cam- 
eron. His antecedents ally him with machine 
politics, and not with Civil Service reformers. 
He has been, and, as we presume, still is in 
hearty sympathy with Senator Cameron. There 
is a manifest incongruity in the selection of such 
a man to put into practical operation principles 
in which he is not known to believe. The serv- 
ice needed a man about whose position there was 
no question and in respect to whose fidelity the 
people had full confidence. Mr. Dorman B, 
Eaton thinks that Mr. Keim will prove to be the 
right man. We hope that this opinion will prove 
to be correct; yet this remains to be seen not 
without adverse probabilities. It is very certain 
that the pe »ple will submit to no cheating on this 
subject, either from the President or from any- 
body else. They mean that Civil Service Reform 
shal] be an accomplished fact, and no party can 
defy this purpose except to its defeat. 


Tue trustees of the East River Bridge, at their 
meeting of last week, fixed upon the 24th of this 
month as the day for formally opening the bridge 
to public use and handing over this magnificent 
structure to the two cities. Hon. William M. 
Evarts, of this city, and the Rev. Dr. Storrs, of 
Brooklyn, were selected as the speakers for the 
occasion. On the question of tolls the special 
committee having this matter in charge adhered 
to the plan which they have already reported, 
and which proposes to make the bridge free to 
foot passengers and charge five cents for a pass- 
age over the bridge in cars, and to charge varying 
rates for the passage of animals and vehicles over 
the bridge on the two roadways. Mayor Low 
made a strong and sensible speech in favor uf 
this plan. Mayor Edson, of this city, expressed 
the opinion that the trustees had no power to 
make the bridge free to anybody, or for any pur- 
pose, intimating that this was the opinion of the 
Corporation Counsel of this city. Final action 
upon the question was postponed until the next 
meeting of the trustees, The question is one of 
considerable importance to both cities, especially 
to those who pay taxes. The bridge has been 
built by borrowing money, on which the annual 





interest must be paid, and ultimately the princi- 





pal must be paid. Now, it seems to us but a fair 
and equitable thing that those who actually use 
the bridge, whether they be residents of the two 
cities or residents elsewhere, should, in proportion 
to the use, participate in the necessary expense 
of the service rather than place the whole or the 
greater part of the expense in the tax budget, and 
jmpose the entire burden upon taxpayers. We 
entirely agree with Mayor Low in the opinion 
that the wise way is to commence with a mod- 
erate system of tolls, even if the bridge should 
ultimately be made a fiee bridge. Actual trial 
for a year or two will throw light on the ques- 
tion by facts, and then the free system may be 
adopted if the facts show it to be expedient, 


Tue fifth section of the anti-dynamite law re- 
cently passed by the British Parliament contains 
the following provision : 

** Any person who, by the supply of or solicitation 
for money, the providing of premises, the supply 
of materials, or in any manner whatsoever pro- 
cures, counsels, aids or abets, or is accessory to the 
commission of any crime under this act, shal] be 
guilty of felony, and shal) be liable to be tried and 
punished for that crime as if he had been prin- 
cipa).” 

This is a very sweeping and far-reaching pro- 
vision ; and Sir William Harcourt, the author of 
the Anti-Dynamite Bill, is reported as having 
said that the law would do more to disarm the 
Irish in America than all else ever done in that 
direction by the British Government. If a Brit 
ish subject, whether Irishman or Englishman, 
does, in this country or anywhere else, any of the 
things specified in the fifth section of the law, 
and then returns to the British Dominions, so as 
to come under the operation of English law, he 
would, under this section, be liable to indict- 
ment and trial and, on conviction, to penal servi- 
tude for the period of fourteen years. Having 
done any of the things specified out of the Brit- 
ish Dominions, he must keep himself out of 


these Dominions or be exposed to the penal ven- 


geance of the law. Irishmen who come to this 
country and preach the dynamite gospel, or col- 
lect money for its propagation, or in any manner 
aid and abet the dynamite system, and then go 
back to Ireland or England, or go anywhere 
where British authority rules, would find them- 
selves in hot water. The British Government 
means to crush out this nefarious business at all 
hazards ; and the civilization of the whole earth 
must be in sympathy with the purpose. Nothing 
can be more thoroughly diabolical than this 
dynamite theory. The nations of the earth 
should unite in treaty stipulations for its destruc- 
tion. It is acrime in this state to send or accept 
a challenge to fight a duel, even if the parties go 
out of the state to do the fighting; and so it 
should be made a crime by the law of the state 
for parties here to conspire together for the pur- 
pose of carrying into effect the dynamite gospel 
in other states or in other countries. There is 
no doubt that every state of the Union can pun- 
ish such conspiracies on its own soil, and that 
the general Government can reach them through 
treaty stipulations. 
....-The Rev. W. Hayne Leavell is in error in 
his understanding (see last week’s Congregation- 
alist) of the action on color-line churches taken 
by the American Home Missionary Society and 
the American Missionary Association. These 
two societies have agreed simply to this, that 
they will give aid to no churches that shut the 
door to colored people or that refuse in fraternal 
ways to recognize neighboring churches on ac- 
count of color. But no action taken forbids one 
church to be predominantly white and another 
five streets away tobe predominantly black. We 
are sorry to say that no way has yet been found 
to prevent different classes of society getting by 
themselves in the church, and we are afraid none 
will be found so long as the chief element in Sun- 
day worship is thesermon. Different grades of 
culture require different sorts of sermons. 


....We are very much inclined to think that 
the charges of heresy preferred against the 
Rev. R. Heber Newton, of this city, will not 
reach an Episcopal Church court. At present 
they are in the hands of Bishop Potter, and are 
not accessible to the public. The charges have 
to do with Mr. Newton’s views of the Bible, 
which are very loose for an American Episco- 
palian, but, probably, very nearly what would 
have been agreeable to Dean Stanley or any 
prominent representative of the English Broad 
Church party. Should the Bishop entertain 
them, there would be music in the air. 


...-It appears that Mr. Richardson, of Brook- 
lyn, a member of the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, of that city, who last Summer was 
disciplined and turned out of church for vio- 
lating the Sabbath in laying the track of a city 
railroad on that day, and then restored again to 
membership, is charged with recently committing 
the same offense in building a railway switch on 
Sunday. He is said to hold that it was a work 
of necessity ; yet it strikes us that such a construc- 
tion of the word “ necessity” is rather too broad 
for safety or the best interests of good Sabbath 
morals, 

...-It is pleasant to be informed that the New 
Revision of the Old Testament portion of our 
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English Version is likely to be completed in the 
Fall, and will probably be published in the Win- 
ter or early Spring. The changes in translation 
can hardly fail to be more extensive than those 
in the New Testament, although the matter of 
revision of the Hebrew text can hardly come up 
as it did in the Greek, Unfortunately, the Hebrew 
text was settled by uncritical editors two thou- 
sand years ago, and its critical revision is almost 
hopeless. 

..A proposition was last week made in the 
Board of Aldermen in this city to erect a statue 
in memory of Peter Cooper. The city owes this 
tribute of respect to its distinguished philan- 
thropist ; but the better way of paying it is by 
voluntary subscription. There would not be the 
slightest difficulty in raising the money by five or 
ten-dollar subscriptions, if the movement were 
once started. Thousands of people would be 
glad to subscribe to such a fund, 


..President Magoun deserves not a little 
credit for the diligence with which he 
keeps his English friends informed through 
The Nonconformist of the needs of Iowa Col- 
lege and the progress he is making in making 
up its losses by the cyclone. He is also equally 
zealous in his condemnation of the “new 
theology,” from which he says ‘‘ the majority of 
our theological schools are quite safe.” 

..The recent appointment of Mr. Andrew 
Mason to be the Superintendent of the Assay 
Office in this city is the promotion of a worthy 
and thoroughly trained officer of the Govern- 
ment to a higher and more honorable position. 
This is exactly in the line of Civil Service Reform, 
When the President does well, as is the fact in 
this case, we like to give him credit for it. 

..There are about two thousand Chinamen 
in this city, and of this number some six hun- 
dred are receiving instruction ia schools under 
the management of different churches. These 
people furnish a good field for missionary efforts, 
and ought to enlist such efforts in their behalf. 
Some of them have already connected themselves 
with Christian churches in this city. 

..An ex-alderman of this city, who is the 
proprietor of a gin-mill, was recently arraigned 
for beating a man. He gave bail and was re- 
Jeased; but the party making the complaint, 
being unable to give security for his appearance 
as a witness, was shut up in prison to await the 
trial. The law allowing such imprisonment is 
simply abominable. 

..In another letter Dr. Dorner raises the 
question whether Mr. Cook does not lengthen 
out the dying moment 80 prodigiously as to 
make it possible that all the cases of miraculous 
resurrection from the dead described in the New 
Testament were mere cases of suspended anima- 
tion. 

. Senator Edmunds, whois far the strongest 
Republican in the Senate of the United States, has 
the good sense to keep a perfectly level head on 
the Presidential question. If he wants the Re- 
publican nomination, nobody knows it but him- 
self, or is likely to know it for some time to 
come. 


HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


Remitrances should be made in one of 
the following ways: by money order, bank 
check, draft, express money order, or by 
registered letter. When it is necessary to 
send postage stamps subscribers will oblige 
us by sending ones and twos instead of 
threes. 

In renewing subscriptions kindly ask your 
friends to join you in making up a club for 
the paper, each subscriber thus securing it 
at a handsome reduction from the regular 
price. Please remember: 

That in no case can the paper be had ona 
single subscription, postage paid, for less 
than $3 per annum, in advance. 

That any person can get the paper for two 
years, postage paid, for #5, in advance, 
which is $2.50 per annum; or, for one year, 
with one new subscriber, for $5; or, for 
three years for $7; or, for four years, for 
#8.50; or, for five years for $10; or, 

That (see our terms for 1883) five or more 
persons may club together and get the 
paper for the Low price of $2 each. 

For the information of subscribers, we 
state that all subscriptions will be stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. If, 
however, it is not convenient, in some 
special cases, for a subscriber to renew ex- 
actly at the expiration of his subscription, 
we will take pleasure in continuing the 
paper, if, in writing, we are requested so 
to do. 

We ask every subscriber to examine the 
yellow address label on his paper and renew 
his subscription one or two weeks before 
its expiration. . 

A year ago we thought that our receipts 
from subscriptions were entirely satisfac- 
tory, but the present year they have aver- 











aged just about one hundred per cent. more 
than last year. A large majority of our 
subscribers now either subscribe or renew 
for two or five years as per terms above. 

Our warmest thanks are due to a host of 
friends for kind words and wishes. 


“READING NOTICES. 


SOOTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 

— > 
IMPORTANT. 
WHEN you visit or leave New York City, save Bag- 


e Ex eand Carriage Hire, and stopat Grand 
tie nore i. , Boasts op cathe Sane Central De 


A HINT FOR NEXT SUMMER. 
To THe Eprror : 
Last SUMMER a party of friends, seeking relaxation, 


Statistics from the Census Department show that 
New Haven, Conn.,is the healthiest seaport town in 
the world. Its clean streeta, noble elms, and beauti- 
ful drives, both to the shore and in country, are 
wonderfully attractive to large numbers of our city 


Bes vidently unite with Dr. Holland, who said 
aD a ty on AE Og hh 


and the on wat a8 
chiara any eater aetry. The air of New 
Haven is delightful ) Ay invalids and thore seeking 


_ NOTICES. 
AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND sociETY. 


riend Society, in the Broad- 
way Tabernacle, sath St. and Sixth Avenue, ot 
York ey Sabbath evening, May 6th, 1883, at 75 





went together to Mackinac Island andr ined there 
for some little time. The Island, as you know, is sit- 
uated in the Straite of Mackinac, atthe head of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan, where the waters of 
Lakes Michigan and Huron meet, and is absolutely the 
most beautiful and romantic spotin the North. Ite 
total freedom from mosquitoes, ite pure air, so bene- 
ficial to catarrh and hay fever victims, the fine fishing 
and bunting in the immediate vicinity, and the enjoy- 
able excursions that can be made toa thousand sur- 


rounding points of interest, at % slight expense, com- 
bine to make i & the pleasantest Summer resort that I 
know of ourse, it is not ° Sara 
Brauch : tat for those Conizie 
like hotels, and enjoyments not "Loo cestly fora med- 
erate purse, it is the idea! spot. One advanta, that I 
almost overlooked, is that it is easi) iy aocenee ei e in com- 
=e sleeping cars by the Michigan Central Rail. 


rorhe little descriptive book issued bY the Michiyan 
Central Railroad and mailed free to al eguticents by 
Mr. O. W. RuGGLes, the ponesas passen, sepat at 
Chicago, is very entertaining and gives full informs 
Gon om ¢ on all points of interest, Send for the book and 
try to make a trip there during the Poming Sam — 7 - . 
vi 


*,* “ Evil dispositions are early shown.” Evil tenden.- 
cies in our systems are to be watched aud guarded 
against. If you find yourself getting bilious, head 
heavy, mouth foul, eyes yellow, kidneys disordered, 
symptoms of piles tormenting you, take at once a few 
doses of Kidney-Wort. It is Nature's great assistant 
Use it as an advance-cuard—don't wait to get down 
sick, Read adv't. 

*Many ladies who had ae engeyed the luxury of 
feeling well for years have been so renovated by using 
Lydia Pinkham's Vegetable Compound that they have 
triumphed over the ills flesh is said to be heir to, and 
life has been crowned with the added charm of a 
fresher beauty. 


oe 
THOUSANDS are being cured of Catarrh mover ¥ 
with Hall's Catarrh Cure, Ss i docto’ 
Fogns anid coal d not bec cents a bottle. 
J. Cheney & Co., Toledo, o. Proprietors —Adr't, 


FIREWORKS. 


Tue demand for fireworks steadily increases year 
after year. Not only are they used on the 4th of July. 
but at evening lawn parties and concerts, public and 
private receptions, hotel outdoor musical entertain- 
ments, etc. Indeed, no Summer evening party or 
other public gathering is now complete without fire- 
works. One of the most popular and reliable manu- 
facturers is the “Unexcelled Fireworks Company,” 
in this city. We have dealt with them for years and 
know they offer the very best goods at reasonable 
prices. Those in want of fireworks of any description 
should address this firm, asking for an illustrated 
price-list, which will be sent free to all applicante. 
See advertisement. 


ven 


ORDERING CARPETS. 

AT 20 period in the history of the Carpet trade, prob- 
ably, has there been such a stir among buyers and sell- 
ers in every direction as at the present time. Orders 
from the country are pouring into New York by thou- 
sands, so carpet dealers inform us, and business in this 
line is very briek, indeed, far exceeding in amount 
that of any corresponding period of the last ten years. 

Last week we published in these columns some sug- 
gestions to out-of-town carpet buyers, in order to help 
them in securing these desirable goods at the present 
low prices. Our readers will see by the following let- 
ters that dealers here approve of those suggestions, 
and we publish them to show that if buyers 
in distant places wil] be more explicit in giving orders, 
as to price, quality, colors, size of figure, shade of 
ground, width of border, etc., they can hardly fail of 
being pleased. The Carpet advertisements in this week's 
paper, to which special attention is invited, are all 
from well-known and highly respectable houses, and 
our readers will assume no risk whatever, we believe, 
in intrusting them with their orders and their money. 
One of the largest wholesale and retail carpet houses in 
this city said to us this week that better and more 
careful attention was always given to country orders 
than to those who call in person to make purchases. 
In the latter case they always exhibit their goods, and 
leave the buyer to make choice of either new or old 
styles. In the former case, the greatest care is always 
taken to send the best and newest goods in stock, 
selected carefully from thousands of the latest pat- 
terns and designs. a 
—_ New York, April 2th, 1883. 

Dear Sir ;—Your article in Tue InpDEPENDENT of last 
week regarding the ordering of Carpets will be of 
great assistance to buyers and sellers. We have filled 
thousands of orders from the country, and in no in- 
stance have we ever vet had a complaint that the goods 
sent were not perfectly satisfactory, where full par- 
ticularsin regard to colorings, quality, and price were 
given, as suggested by you. Wealways fill orders at 
prices named in our advertisement. Respectfully, 

SHEPPARD KNAPP & OO. 


Ep. Tux INDEPENDENT: 

Sir:—I bave read the editorial in your last week's ps- 
per in regard to ordering Carpets by persons residing 
in the country. If your subscribers will follow your 
suggestions, there will be no difficulty about pleasing 
them. We are always prepared to do as we say in our 
advertisements, but we cannot agree to send samples. 
It is too expensive, and. besides, the small profite on 
the busi at the p low prices will not justify 
it. We are receiving numerous letters from parties 
who have favored us with their orders, from all parts 
of the country, on the plan above alluded to, express- 
ing their entire satisfaction. av. ‘ 


New Youg, Aprii 26th, 1988. 











WANTED.—A missionary. of experience in a city 
school. ar. 
Pifdni RIM, Box 2787, N. Y. City. 


Missouri Pacific Railway, 


St. Louis, New Orleans, and Galveston, 





TO 
Kansas, Texas, Colorado, Arizona, New 
and Old Mexi alifornia. 


THROUGH BILLS OF LADING AND TICKETS, 
RAIL OR STEAMER. 


243 BROADWAY, New York. — 


1G ./ Y.—Selling Rubber Stamps, Watches, 
BY tc irewlare free. E. Taylor & Oo. eveland, 0. 


OPIUM Esse cEte 


ie drereane, x 





Messrs. JAMES McCREERY 
& CO. 

have transferred from their 
wholesale warerooms to re- 
tail counters their reserve 
stock of Black and Colored 
Satin Merveilleux and Le- 
vantine. 

The qualities formerly sold 
at $1.25 and $2.50 will be 
reduced to $1.25 and $1.50 
respectively. 

JAMES McCREERY & CoO., 

Broadway, cor. 11th St., 

New York City. 


H. C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


Sixth Ave, and 20th St., New York, 


have within the last week purchased from lead- 
ing Importers entire lines of new, seasonadle, 
and desirable goods, which they will offer at 
Srom 2D to 30 per cent. on the cost of impor- 
tation. They consist principally of 
BLACK and COLORED DRESS 
SILKS, BLACK and COL- 
ORED BROCADES 
and OTTOMANS. 
FRENCHand ENGLISH DRESS 
GOODS, SILK and fine 
LISLE HOSIERY for 
Ladiesand Children. 
LACES and EMBROIDERIES. 


Their stock of Imported Stockinet 


JERSEYS, 


of every known style and color, ta unaur- 
passed, at well-known popular prices. 
Their Spring and Summer 


FASHION CATALOGU 


the MOST COMPLETE BOOK of its kind 
published, now ready. 


Gth Ave., 102, 104, and 106 Went 20th Street. 


FIREWORKS 


AND ALL KINDS OF 


DECORATION GOODS 
FOR 


Fourth of July. 


SPECIAL ASSORTMENTS FOR 


Private Use and Public Exhibitions 
FROM $7.50 TO $150. 
Ready Packed and Sent to Every 
Section of the Country, 





We manufacture the Best Goops only, 
and at the lowest market prices. 


Illustrated Price-Lists Sent on Appli- 
cation. 


THE UNEXCELLED FIREWORKS (CO, 


7 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


THE PENRHYN SLATE CO. 


SLATE MANUFACTURERS, 
ARTISTIC MANTLE PIECES, 
Grates, Titz, Brass Work. 

50 UNION SQUARE, 


W. H. KIRTLAND, Sec'y. New Yorx. 








GENTS WANTED To SELL THE ‘OF RICAN 


CYCLOPEDIA 


AND COMPLETE 
Horses, Cattle, aan Swine. Poultry. 
of Stock of pon in Health bend — « mer + Ay 


F LIVE-STOCK 


STOCK-DOCTOR! 


ifion. J. Periam and Dr. A. H. Baker, V. Covers every subject 


Nothing like it. No competition. Cheapest book pens: 
Contains 1186 Imperial x tave pages; two charts for teliing ages of Horses and Cattie ; 720 F . ravings and @ colored 
plate 11,600 sold in ays. Farwers clear 8100a month. Act now. Exclusive territor ” Cohbenaich Terms, 
& vidress the Pu Diehers. N. D. THOMPSON & CO... NEW YORK. Ok ST. Lous. MoO. 


Ftpwity ROSES ¢ CONCORD CRAPE VINES 


pa, we will send 
f 
“ill seit: BOG, sisahor: cect 
‘ou. Fora which will 
Silene, a one rguine jomptense 
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200 LBs. 
TRADE 


HOMESTEAD 


MARK, 


—A BONE BLACK— 


FERTILIZER. | 





paid, 4 4 FINEST ROmE whites ginteed 
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SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


A PURE BONE BLACK 


FERTILIZER. 


GOOD FOR ALL CROPS. 


Price $40 per ton, Sample bbl. of 


200 lbs. sent on receipt of $4. 


Pamphlet containing full information sent FREX 


on application, 


@@ Good Agents wanted in Every Town. 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR, 
Finest Quality Maoufactared, 
Silk, Lisle Thread, 


Cashmere and Merino 


In Medium and Gauze 
Balbriggan, Gauze 


Undervests and Drawers. 


HIGH NOVELTIES 
in Roman Striped French Lisle Thread Hose 
and Half Hose; also, Real Balbriggan in 
Colors and with Silk Stripes, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


BROADWAY AND {3th STREET. 


ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE & C0. 


Ladies’ and Children’s Furnishing 
DEPARTMENT. 


Ladies’ fine Muslin and Embroidered Suits. 
Novelties in Ladies’ Silk Dressing Sacques. 
A large line of Fancy Wash Dresses for Chil- 

Misses’ New-Market Coats 
Infants’, 


Underwear. 


dren and Misses, 
Jackets, 


Ladics’ 


and Children’s, and 
Also, just opening, a 


line of Foulard Silk Wrappers. 


BROADWAY AND {9th STREET, 


VEW YORK, 





FLinancial. 
THE BANK DECISION. 


Tuk Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a recent decision rendered by that court, 
has settled two questions of considerable 
importance. One 
whether, when a national bank fails, and at 
the time of debt to the 
United States, the Government can assert a 
priority of claim on the part of the United 
States with reference to the payment of 
such debt, and demand that the debt shall 
be first paid. The court answers this 
question in the negative, and decides that, 
in such a case, the Government, like any 
other creditor having claims against the 
bank, can claim only its proportionate 
sare of the bank’s assets. The case is not 
one, as the court holds, to which the 
doctrine of priority in favor of the United 
States is applicable. 

The other question was whether the Gov- 
ernment can, in such a case, resort to the 
bonds of the insolvent bank held in its 
Treasury as security for the bank’s circulat- 
ing notes asthe means of obtaining payment 
of the debt due to the United States. This 
question is also answered in the negative. 
The ground taken by the court is that 
these bonds, together with any money 
of the bank remaining in the Treasury at 
the time of failure, are in reality a trust 
fund of which the Government is simply a 
trustee, and that, as a trustee, the Govern- 
ment cannot divert this fund 
from the purposes of the trust and ap- 
ply it. to the satisfaction of its own de- 
mands; any more than an individu- 
al could do so in like circumstances. 
The fact that the Government has the pos- 
session and custody of the fund gives it no 
such right. It isa guaranty fund, held as 
such by the Governmerct for a specific pur- 
pose; and that purpose is to secure the pay- 


of these questions was 


its failure is in 
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ment of the notes of the national bank mak- 
ing the deposit and required to do so as one 
of the conditions of issuing these notes. 
The holders of these notes are the parties 
who have the equitable right to this 
security, and the Government is their trust- 
ee to secure this right, aud can make no 
other use of the fund in its possession. 

The decision on both of these points, and 


particularly in reference to the latter 
point, is one of importance’ to 
the creditors of a national bank, 


whether as depositors or holders of its notes, 
in the event of its failure. If they are de- 
positors, it gives to them their just and 
equal rights to the assets of the bank, 
without any priority in favor of the United 
States; and if they are note-holders, it se- 
cures the payment of these notes out of a 


| trust fund which cannot be diverted to the 


satisfaction of any other claims, 
held by the United States. 


an 


ENFORCING HONESTY. 


Ir seems that Lafayette County, in 


even if 





Mis- 


| souri, having issued bonds under the au- 





thority of law, and thereby contracted the 
obligation of payment, proposed to settle 
with its creditors on the basis of eighty 
cents the dollar. Creditors to the 
amount of $1,700,000 of the bonded debt 
compromised their claims with the county 
on this basis. One of the creditors, how- 
ever, thought tigg,county abundantly able 
to pay a hundred cents on the dollar, and 
refused to take less for his claim. He 
brought a suit against the county in the 
United States Circuit Court sitting at Jeffer- 
son City, in Missouri, and the court gave 
judgment in his favor. And, for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the payment of the judg- 
ment, the court ordered James W. Harri- 
son, Presiding Justice, and J. A. Lockhart, 
and J. A. Prather, Associate Judges, of the 
Lafayette County Court, to levy a special 
ax on the county to pay this judgment. 

These county officers refused to comply 
with the mandate of the Circuit Court; and 
for this refusal] the court, holding that they 
had been guilty of contempt, ordered them 
to be committed to jail, and to stay there 
until they obey its mandate. If the Circuit 
Court had the right, as we assume it had, to 
order the levy of a special tax to pay the judg- 
ment in question, and if these county judges, 
as we assume was the fact, were the officers 
upon whom the duty devoived, then the 
authority of the Circuit Court to compel 
their obedience to its order cannot be ques- 
tioned. It is a general principle of law that 
every court has the power to carry into 
effect every judgment and decree which it 
has the authority to render. If the fact 
were otherwise, the judgment or decree of 
a court would be a mere opinion, without 
the power to execute it and thus give it 
practical effect. 

States cannot sued in the federal 
courts; but counties, towns, and cities may 
be sued in these courts, provided the requi- 
site conditions as to citizenship are present. 
And if these courts have jurisdiction to de- 
cide such suits, then they surely have juris- 
diction to make their decisions effective. 
This being true, then, in the powers of the 
Circuit Courts of the United States, there is 
a remedy, with pruper parties before them 
against repudiation by counties, towns, and 
cities. If any additional legislation is needed 
to make the remedy effective, then it is the 
duty of Congress to supply that legislation. 
Congress, in legislating to carry into effect 
the judicial power of the United States, may 
authorize the Circuit Courts in such cases 
to levy a tax upon the people of the county, 
town, or city against which they render a 
judgment, or it may authorize these courts 
to levy upon any property found in such 
county, town, or city, for the payment of 
such judgment. Such legislation would be 
simply carrying into effect the supreme ju- 
dicial power of the United States. That 
poweris, or may be made, entirely adequate 
to the execution of its own judgments and 
decrees wherever it has edsieaiae 
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SPECIE RESUMPTION ITALY. 


Tue sixteenth of AI April, 1888, was the 
day fixed upon by the Italian Government 
for the resumption of specie payments; and 
as in this country before resumption by the 
United States, so in Italy, there were croak- 
ers ‘who predicted failure and disastrous 


= 


on 
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consequences to the people. The appoint- 
ed day has come and passed, and the work 
of resumption in Italy has been successful- 
ly commenced. 

The amount of government notes in cir- 
culation was $188,000,000, and the amount 
of bank notes was $162,000,000, making an 
aggregate paper circulation of %350,000,- 
000. The plan of the Government was to 
redeem, and, as fast as redeemed, to can- 
celand retire $120,000,000 of government 
notes, leaving $68,000,000 of these notes in 
circulation, at least for the time being. 
This we regard as a wiser plan than that 
adopted by the United States, where we 
have redemption of legal-tender notes, but 
no cancelation or retirement. The notes, 
being re-issued from time to time, are not 
permanently redeemed at all. They re- 
main asa part of the debt of the United 
States, and such they must remain until 
Congress shall provide for their cancela- 
tion and destruction when redeemed. Italy 
pursues a wiser course by proposing to re-. 
deem and withdraw the larger part of her 
government notes as fast as they 
deemed. She will, in the 
with all these notes. 

The Italian Government commenced the 
work of resumption with $140,000,000 of 
specie in its Treasury, of which $120,000,- 
000 had been obtained by foreign loans, 
and $20,000,000 had been accumulated 
from revenue and customs receipts. It is 
estimated that the reserve of the six note- 
issuing banks amounts to about $50,000,000 
in specie, of which $30,000,000 are in gold 
and the other $20,000,000 in silver. The 
specie in circulation among the people is 
placed at $16,000,000 in gold and $10,000,- 
000 in silver. The amount of specie in gold 
and silver in the country, according to 
these figures, is $216,000,000. This is the 
specie fund with which resumption begins; 
and the probable effect of resumption will 
be to increase this amount. The general 
law regulating the movements of specie is 
that it goes to those countries where the 
demand exists for it, and leaves those coun- 
tries in which there is no such demand. 
This law is likely to give Italy her due pro- 
portion of specie, provided resumption 
proves a permanent success. 

It is to be hoped that Austria and Rus- 
sia, countries that have for long years been 
suffering from the evils of a purely paper 
money system, will take a hint from the ex- 
ample of Italy, andenter upon the measures 
necessary to place their finances upon the 
specie basis. No country ever had or can 
have a sound financial system, unless its 
note circulation is, at the option of the 
holder, convertible into specie. This is the 
settled law of the world’s experience. 


are re- 
end, thus deal 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue continued influx of money from 
various parts of the country to this market, 
has gradually brought about an easy con- 
dition in financial matters, and the banks 
and other moneyed institutions are now 
better able to mect the wants and accom- 
modation s needed by their patrons than 
they have been for several weeks past. 
The result is noticeable, in the change from 
the unsatisfactory state in which general 
trade has been, to the present gradually 
improving situation of affairs, and there is 
now no doubt but that the disturbances 
as far as money matters are concerned 
will gradually disappear and a more heal- 
thy development of our resources will 
brighten the future of monetary and com- 
mercial circles. Throughout the week the 
rates have ranged from 2 to 6 per cent. 
on call, on pledge of stock collateral, and 
8 to 4 percent. on government bonds. Time 
loans were quoted at 5 per cent. Prime 
mercantile paper sold at 5 and 6 per cent. 
The domestic exchanges now all favor this 
center, except at Boston. The interior 
movement for the week showed a large ex- 
cess of receipts over shipments. The specie 
exports amounted to $254,780, all silver. 
The imports were insignificant. 

Stock Market.—Speculation on the 
Stock Exchange was without its usual life: 
throughout the past week, although at times 
there was a show of firmness, but every 
point gained has been more than lost on 
the reaction, with what business there was, 
confined almost exclusively to the room- 
traders and the clique manipulators. There 
are no new features, and the gloom which; 


é 








has hovered about the Rechengs for some- 
time past still holds its sway. The brokers, 
however, are anxious for better things, 
though there are few elements of encour- 
agement, as the general public continue to 
give the market a wide berth and everybody 
seems disposed to let things take their own 
course. The sales for the week amounted 
to 1,230,662 shares of which the following 
are the highest, lowest and closing quota- 


tions: 
High. Low. Clos'y. 
































Sales. est. est. Ap'l %. 
Adams Express. . 165 129 «129129 
American Express........ 116 9g 8 bo 
Alleghany Cen. ‘ lu 183, «183g | 18% 
Alton and Terre » Haute. wo 70, «6 69 
Alton and Terre Haute, pf ——- 300 101g WI WL 
Atch., T., and H. pf., xd....... 0 Ms 94y 
Am. Tel. and C. Co............. 210 664 BKC 
Bost. Air Line, pf............... lw ww su wo 
B., C. R., and N....... 56 B15, = 815, 
Canada Southern 673; 65% 6636 
Canada Pacific 56 «688 59 
Central Pacific 77% «676%5 «= 767% 
Chi., St. L., and N.O.... 9 35 (8 $l 81 
C.,C., C. 4 M4 #74 WAX 
Chea. and Ohio.............csc00 335 «621; «(l 21 
Chea. and Ohio Ist pf...... a0 772 82 31% «313, 
e 2 (2 ae 500 5B 5 5 
C.,C., and I. C., as pd... ........ wo 861s 1K 1h 
Chicago, Bur., and Q............ $,293 12634 124% 12539 
* Chicago and Alton.............. 83 135 4 «(1S43g 135 
C., BE Ee Oi BIGGR. ccc ccesccccse 8% 22 Wy Wy 
ee 8. SS re 1,500 5b 4 tA 
Chicago and N. W.............. 24,150 1854 134 13439 
Chicago and N. W., pf........... 1,400 1624 104g 161 
Chicago, M., and St. P..........107,426 104 10254 103% 
Chi., M., and St. P., pf.......... 2,255 1203 1194 1193; 
is REY, Bi ccntiw ves cnses 129 85% 85% 85% 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh..... 70 13455 133 13449 
Col, and Granville, pf.......... Bs «56 56 
Colorado Coal......... 36 35 35g 
Delaware, L., and West.........271,296 1284¢ 1267, 127%, 
Delaware and Hudson.......... 1,630 1105¢ 1094¢ 14 
Denver and Rio Grande 9,135 4834 4745 484 
Dub. and 8. City ‘ 610 854g 8% 856 
East Tennessee...............0+5 6460 1's 9% 10 
East Tennessee, pf.............. 28,200 215, 20% 214 
Fort W. & D.C......... 100 3ig B31 Bly 
ee é 300—Cg 84 81g 
Hanover and St. Jo.............. 30 40 40 40 
Hanover and St. Jo., pf......... 5,134 43g 91 44; 
TEAMROER,. «5 cescvecccccccces 200 19 §=619% = 195 
Homestake Min... 300 «16 16 16 
Illinois Central........ 1,810 14536 144 14446 
Ind., Bloom., and W.. 2,120 334g 30 31 
Lake Shore.. menannthans 47,163 111% 111 111g 
Lake Erie end Western. saecaiaaenis 1,200 305; 29% 29% 
Louisville and Nashville........ 85,060 54°¢ 523 53% 
Long Island................ avail 6745 66 66°, 
Manhattan......... 45 41 45 
Manhattan, new.. ‘ 45 45 45 
Manhattan Ist pf................ 200 8g Big 81 
Manhattan, B.. coeee §=62900 BB 23 283 
Memphis and Charleston. peeves 1,000 423% 413g 4135 
Mil. and L. Shore, pref......... 200 47 4635 4635 
I io dk soccvabescances 80 81 804 804 
Michigan Central............... 11,500 9434 931g 94ty 
Minn. and St. Louis............. 1,000 283% 273, 28 
Minn. and St. Louis, pref...... 500 «59 87 58 
Mutual Union Tel.............. 1,150 20% 184g 20 
Mo., Kan., and Texas............ 29,700 313g 29% 3039 
Missouri Pacific....... --. 22,200 10476 1038 10374 
N. J. Central...... - 36,050 77 TM 7634 
he a I. oo cc acctenencenccne 28,669 126 125 12544 
8 ee 61 178% 178 178 
N. Y. and T. Land Co 81 6435 BL 
ie Bue EE B Wc ccxeee 8834 BBG «BONG 
N.Y. and N. E 3945-87 873g 
N. Y., L. E., and W 373 B6%¢ = 867% 
N. Y., Ont., and W Be Wh 
N. Y. C.and St. L... 





N. Y. C. and St. L., pref. = 
Norfolk and West.............. 

















Norfolk and West., pref........ 2,060 45 4356 44%, 
Northern Pacific.. ee 0lU bu 50's 
Northern Pacific, pret... seeece 2, 88 87 8734 
Otello GowmtherR.... .ccccccceseccce 700 14% 13 14 
Ohio and Mississippi...... ..... 300 35 My 3 
Ohio and Miss. pf............... 218 1055, 10555 1055, 
Cae TRI-GD. 6 cccccoesc ccccce 300 «84 &3 834g 
Oregon TranB............eeeereee 20,630 8334 82%, 833 
Oregon Sh. Line................. 50 26 26 26 
Oregon R. and Nav.............. 13844 138l¢ 13814 
 incntindedbnecnuee 123% 12 12 
ee 42 41 41's 
Phil. and Reading. . 56 545, «5H 
Pitts., Ft. W. & C... 138 = 132% «138 
ee 90 12934 125% 129 
Peoria, Dec.,and E.............. 1,950 215, 203g 203% 
Rens. and Saratoga............. 6165 M4 1% 
Rochester and Pittsburg........ 2,725 0s 195, 1974 
Beets Babe, ..0.0000000cccccceccee 1,225 Izl'g 123 194 
Bs BE OI. 0 0 se vcessccceceses 2.420 62% 58 60 
Rich. and W. P 20,700 35 323g 344 
Rich. and Alle.... oats 20 134 «By 13% 
Bee, TRMMIRE, «.. co ccsccscccevcee ~~ «66% «666K 
8. L. and 8. F., pf............. 20 6&2 52 52 
St. L., and 8. F., ist pf.......... 20 «94 My MM 
St. P., M., and M....... 21,430 120% 12384 1204 
St. P. and Omaha... 8,400 4936 48%, 49, 
St. P. and Omaha, pref. 1,450 107 = 106, = 106» 
Texas and Pacific...... 39,955 40', B8'¢ 30% 
ee 107,490 98", «967% i, 
United States Express......... 106 (60 60 60 
Virginia Midland............... 20 «(81 31 81 
OE eee 10,693 30 By, w', 
pe ae Ss eee 68,550 48g 46 464, 
Wells-Fargo Ex................ 9 125 12 «1% 
Waster GU. Bab. cocccocceccscces 12,476 «83 R% a2 


U. 8. Bonps.—In the early dealings of 
the week prices were unsteady in the 
market for government bonds, but toward 
the close a rally was experienced, which re- 
sulted in the market closing firm. The 
closing quotations were as follows: 


_ a Asked. | ° ta, "98 

ot con iy: urrency 

s, 1691 ‘1i3°s 113% | Currency 6s, °98 
oe ial; coup. 


113 

, Tew......119% 120 

- ue coup. ...119% - 
Three per cents. 103 44 

RaiLroap Boxpa.-Railroad bonds were 

dull, but generally steady to strong. The 

feature was N. Y., West Shore and Buffalo 

Firsts, which advanced to 80}. The princi- 


pal changes were an advance of 1 per cent. 


urrency i” 
Currency 66, '%8...130 — 
x Currency 6s, '99...131 — 





























mes , 1883. | 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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in = Benmore and Rio Bends Consols, to 97; 
1 per cent. in Metropolitan Seconds, to 88, 
and 1 per cent. in Richmond and Alleghany 
Firsts, to 794; and a decline of 2} per cent. 
in Atlantic and Pacific Income, to 22}, and 
1 per cent. in Texas and Pacific Land Grant 
Incomes, to 64. 


Bank Stocks.—The following are the | 


closing quotations for city bank shares: 






































ou.  Aaeet. Bil. Asked, 
Ameries, ..2.-.00- 15s echanics’....... i 
American — ercantile .. 116 ~ 
Butch’s & ) 6. ae -- erchauts’.......128 133 
Broadw i xcsow ae — iM aoe — wend Ex... 9% - 
Chase.........c MW — . 140 - 
Commerce. .......458 — |M cch'e & Prad’rs-100 
J 160 _- etropolitan .... 162 - 
> [Ess .cc csescctee . 
— ‘New York....... “46 — 
- Ninth National. .120 - 
sg 7 ~— North America..123 — 
Cc nian. i 137 — North River...... ldo 
Citizena’.......... — \New zoe Co.... 140 
East River....... - ‘Oriental... ecu - 
Eleventh Ward. “bo — |Pacific..... - 
First Nation’)....— 0 |Phonix. 
sare Nation’l. 12% — Park... - 
EE <asetvecnns 125 - |\People’s - 
Ge: 4 Amer'n.. 92 - Republic. . 140 
Gallatin 16 — ‘Shoe & Le - 
Germania... 125 - Seventh Ward. - 
arfie . — StateofNewY'rk.1%6 140 
Hanover ; St Nicholas. ee) - 
Imp’t’s & Trad’s..265 eraee anne a... lis 117 
ne 129 Unio 166 - 
Leather Man'f... .1i0 -- Uy nit’ ‘a States Nat. 4s ibe 
Manhattan........ 189 Wall St. Nat’... 1 = — 
Marine.. . 10 | 





Bank Srarkunsr. —The statement of the | 


Associated Banks for last week as issued 
by the Clearing-house was a very favor- 
able exhibit. The changes in the averages 
were: An expansion in loans of $2,083,000; 


a loss in specie of $133,000; a gain in legal 


tenders of $1,215,500; an increase in de- | 


posits of $3,246,300, and a contraction in 
circulation of $13,900. The movement for 


the week results in a gain in surplus reserve | 


of $270,925, and the banks now hold $895,- 
200 in excess of legal requirements. 

The following table gives figures in de- 
tail : 





Legal Net 
Banks. Loans. Specie. Tenders. Devosits. 
New York... $8,640,000 1,610,000 390,000 7,886,000 
Manhattan. 7,247,000 121,000 413,000 6,065,000 
Merchants’. 6,928,900 864,300 643,300 5,807 ,6u0 
Mechanics’. 7,252,000 1,268,000 470,000 6,204,000 
Union...... 4,294,600 723,200 262,600 3,423,700 
America 8,884,500 653,200 426,800 5.551,700 
Phenix 2,960,900 465,000 298,500 2,636,000 
cntcaces 7,921,600 2,317,300 310,000 8,034,200 
Trad’sm’n’s 2,977,200 256,500 164,200 1,711,200 
Fulton...... 1,612,600 345,400 68,700 1,242,900 
Chemical... 12,758,500 3,419,400 493,700 12,895,400 
Mer. Exch.. 3,154,800 358,500 381,700 2,719,400 
Gallatin .... 4,225,700 413,400 146,700 2,210,000 
B'tch & Dro. 2,069,500 358,200 73,200 1,886,500 
M’chs.&Tra. 917,000 170,000 87,000 972,000 
Greenwich.. 1,017,200 31,500 181,600 999,700 
Lea. Manuf. 2,930,900 303,400 255,600 2,147,000 
Sev'nth W'd = 1,083,500 233,200 98,800 1,108,600 
St'te of N.Y. 4,530,300 545,800 156,700 4,336,300 
Am. Ex.... 12,560,000 1,957,000 650,000 9,222,000 
Commerce.. 13,051,800 1,596,400 656,200 6,114,100 
Broadway... 5,674,7 918,700 154,700 4,280,100 
Mercantile.. 5,828,500 1,078,200 356,600 5,561,100 | 
Pacific...... 2,198,400 345,700 238,800 2,402,100 
Republic.... 4,407,600 458,100 365,300 2,891,300 
Chatham.... 3,599,400 811,u00 216,300 3,908,400 
People’s..... 1,450,200 136,300 150,200 1,740,900 
N. America. 2,666,800 373,000 199,000 2,699,600 
Hanover 8,897,800 1,858,700 7 500 9,698,300 
SVE. 30.00 3,234,000 495,500 313,900 3,086,900 
Metropol'n. 12,522,000 2,218,000 299,000 9,160,000 | 
Citizene’.. 2,353,000 440,400 216,200 2,487,800 
Nassau 2,419,300 120,100 163,900 2,548,200 
Market. .... 2,856,700 454,800 98,200 2,555,300 | 
St. Nicholas 2.421,900 257,600 58.600 1,994,800 
Shoe & Lea. 2,786.000 606.000 254,000 3,225,000 
Corn Exch. 4,165,200 411,900 165,000 3,090,300 
Continent] 5,497,900 1,428,500 183,100 6,083,600 
Oriental.... 2,146,600 . 111,200 319,700 2,077,400 
Marine...... 3,085,000 657,000 134,000 3,462,000 
Imp. & Tra. 19,046,000 4,570,000 540,800 19,758,600 
Pash... 0.0. 17,284,600 3,933,000 1,312,800 21,217,900 
Wall St.Nat. 1,673,500 275,700 117,100 1,598, 
North River 1,616,700 18,000 000 TTR 
East River.. 1,108 800 132,100 22, 939,100 
Fourth Nat. 15,928,800 8,044,200 92,300 15,744,200 
mtral Nat. 7,672,000 810,000 8,020, 
§ dNat. 3,488,000 743,000 370,u00 4,157,000 
Ninth Nat.. 5,493,500 717,300 200 5,070,000 
mice ‘ties “Sus ge tet 
at.. 7 5. 00 5,330,700 
N = eee. 1,444,400 131,700 135,800 1,120,800 
1,847,900 231,700 227,00 1,830,700 
N. Y: County 1,723,190 18.900 510,900 1,995,400 
Ger.-Amer... 2,404 500 IO 83.900 1,996,200 
Chaze.. 4,363,100 1,071,600 800,700 5,764,400 
Fifth Ave 2,199,800 411,200 102,900 2,257.40 
German Ex. 1,797,200 47.000 165,000 1,959,700 
Germania 1,758,400 $3,100 164,200 1,985,800 
U.S. Nat'l 4,608 8 0 982,200 225,800 4,857,400 
Lincoln N’l. 1,328,300 219,700 = 168,100 1,474,000 
Garfield Nat 801,200 45,100 121,400 648,500 
Total... .8319,895,000 — 19,6 — 000 B2H9,922, 400 
Ine. c. I 
Gomgasionns | 2, 83,000 $128,000 1 Ha , 
Ciagkine the wey sending Apr. 


ne 
ao ee oni 68 
Apr. 28th. 1 04 
Balances oe, the week. jending Apr. Qiet.. 5R 

do. Apr. 28th 27,708,906 94 
‘A. enna —The market for 
foreign exchange was very dull and barely 
steady, with only a moderate inquiry. 
There were a few bankers’ bills offering, 
but commercial bills were scarce. The 
nominal asking an were marked 
down $ cent on Tuesday, but the decline 
was afterward recovered, leaving them at 
$4.884 for 60-day bills and $4.86 for demand. 
Actual business was done at concessions of 

4 to 1 cent from the posted figures. 

Divipenps.—The American Exchange 
National Bank has declared a dividend of 
three and a half per cent., payable May 1st. 


BROWN BROTHERS & C0., 


59 WALL ST., NEW YORK, 
Bills ot ha rige on Creat Britain, 


and, France. 


OOMMERCTAL and CREDITS. 





| DAKOTA. 


a. most certain, safe, and bs in America - 
money in town lots is in the a pew que of 

Oris a, Barnes Sourty. It is on fic 

| R.R., at crossing of C 3 now bein built Oriska 
is in the famous Red River al ——— 

| point for live merchants; mechan n great emand, 

One hundred buildings 8 win pe added to 


od 
the town | this season, Town is but few months old, now 
has bank elevator. schoo!l-bou 


| — raphy express office, etc. 


Reeds a Siler four 


| nd Tight men get good bonus 
Building them: Six bankers have already invested 
here in town lots, which are extreme) les, ranging 
| from fifteen to two huu dollars eac ba senses 
| Bates, Reed ooley, w York; d Leather 
| National Bank, Chicago, and First National Banks of 
go and Grand Forks, Dakota. rrespondence 


| rilleited. Address 
| PERKINS, ROBBINS & CO., Bankers, 
| ORISEA, Dakota. 

or N. N. TYNER, Fareo, Dakota. 


INV ESTMEN ‘T BONDS. 


| souisville, New Albany, and Chicago 
} Railway First Mort. 6 Per Cent. 
Gold Bonds, 


ON CHIC Ace AND INDIANAPOLIS DIVISION, 
AT 103 1-2 AND INTEREST. 


Houston and Texas Central Railway 
General Mortgage 6 Per Cent. 
Bonds, 
AT 100 AND INTEREST. 
| JOHN J. CISCO & SON, 
| No. 59 Wall Street. 


No Risk: »= Solid 10 per Cent. 


| RAPID ACCUMULATION! 
| Can Handle Sums Large or Small. 
| §clid as English Corsols or U. 8. Bonds. 


| For Circular address the 


Central [llinois Financial Agency, Jacksonville Ill. 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
OF NEW YORK, 
214 and 216 BROADWAY. 
_ Entrance through the | Bank. 


TO) INVESTORS": “ 


MINNESOTA 
& DAKOTA 
the lend 
eo dt € ider 
. i ER P eM the arene st rate that con be 








veGumesbONDENce INVITED. 
em CQRR n&é NTON, St. Paul, Wine 
Secured by ‘First 


0 RE wed iE D yey iie 


Valley — worth 5 
Gree | es care yab! e in 
an rin >) 
New York Exchanze ond colle 





sent to you ven rs cost. F 
loaner i in the valley. EIGHT YE. 
| T USINESS. Personal eee 
| ance with men, lands, aud values. Have never had to 


foreclose a mo! on @ Red River Valley farm. No 
| delaysininvesting. Leans 


AS SAFE AS U. 8. BONDS 


and PAY NEARLY THREE TIMES AS MU CH. 1 
| am known and recommended and endoreed 

| business men and clerzymen, East a) 

| whom I have — making these investine nts for years 


past. Among m 


| REFERENCES 


are such names as: 
Rev. Wm. L. Gage, D.D., Hartford, Conn. 
M. E Gates, Pb.D., LL.D., Pres't Rutgers College, New 
rune 
| Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank, New York. 
| First National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 
Franklin Falla Savings Beak. Franklin Falls, N. H. 
| The Congrecationalist, 
| THe INDEPENDENT, New ork. 
| All are pleased with my investments. Send for fuller 
| information and cireular. Remit by New York or 
Boston Drafts, payable to my order. Address 


| E. P. GATES, 


Pres. Merchants’ Bank, 
Mentionthispaper. GRAND FORKS, DAK. 
Parties Desirous of Dealing in 


STOCKS 


will do well to write a. - - on the ol4 Banking 


HOW ES s “COMPANY, 


11 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
(Formerly HOWES & 


This house transacts a geocral "Stock S count 
business, with very 


expe 
Interest allowed on deposits at a1 per cent., payabie 


~~ AMERICAN 
FINANCE COMPANY, 


3 and 7 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, 
434 LIBERTY STREET, PHILA- 
DELP IA; PORTLAND BLOCK, 
CHICAGO, 


Capital Stock, $1,000,000. 


SOUND INVESTMENT SECURITIES furnished to 
Corporate and Private Investors. 

CAPITAL FURNISHED OR PROCURED for Rail 
road (ompanies having lines under construction and 
their bonds sp or negotisted. 

FINANCIAL NEGOTIATIONS conducted for Coun 
ties, Towns, and a and for Railroad Companies 


and other corporation 

WILL UCT THE FINANCIAL pacaaan- 
IZATION of Railroad Companies and other Corpora 
— property isin the hands lecciedaner 





WILL BUY ane SELL INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
on Commissio 

WILL BUY OR SELL DEFAULTED BONDS or con- 
vert them into interest-paying investments. 

he = and other information furnished on ap- 
Dlical 














Commercial 
ENGLISH PREACHING. 


ExG.anp is constantly preaching free 
trade to the United States, and now and 
then is so bold as to make people here 
think, sometimes, that it claims to know 
more about our own business interests than 
we do ourselves. At present we shall con- 
tinue on the old track and regulate our 
own internal affairs as we think best, with- 
out any special deference to the views and 
wishes of England or any other nation. 


If called upon to express our opinions 
on any one of the several very im- 
portant matters in England, we should 


start by saying that it had better begin, at 
once, a reformation which will allow a 
little more ‘free trade” in land in Her 
Majesty’s domains. We detest their whole 
system of entailment, and believe it to be 
fundamentally wrong and abominably un- 
just. But it is their own business, and 
the few land-Lords, who now control 
and mean to control a large share of 
the real property of England, will 
care to listen to our preaching on the 
subject any better than we like their 
peculiar notions as to how we shall raise 
money or collect taxes in this country. 
Just now England has quite enough 
to do at home, and it had better mind 
its own business, and we will try to 
The following, from the Lon- 
don Daily News, shows that there are at 
present some other small matters besides 
the welfare of Ireland which should 
have early attention; but we have pre- 
pared no sermon to England on the subject 
and beg pardon if we have given offense in 
the bare mention of outside matters 
now do: 


not 


mind ours. 


as we 


“It is but little known what arbitrary 
laws still prevail in this so-called free-trade 
country. Perhaps the following experience 
of an Anglo-Indian merchant may be news 
to some of your readers. A well-known 
firm of Indian silver-plate manufacturers 
lately consigned to us a piece of plate 
weighing 326 ounces, of highly decorated 
character, for sale in this country. Upon 
payment of the duty at Her Majesty's Cus- 
toms (£24 9s.), I was informed that, before 
the plate could be exposed for sale, it must 
be hall-marked at the Goldsmiths’ Hall. 
So, accordingly, to the hall itwas sent. As 
is usual in India, the plate had been made 
of rupee silver, which is a trifle below the 
British standard. Judge my constemation 
when I was told that it must be ‘* smarbed 
up.” In vain I protested against this van- 
dalism. I offered to deposit three times its 
value and to send it back to India. No 
argument availed, and the plate was re- 
turned to me smashed hovers recognition. 
Upon application for a return of the duty, I 
was met by the objection that, as the plate 
had been removed from the custody of the 
Customs, they could not, in its unrecogniza- 
ble condition, be responsible. After several 
months, however, the InJand Revenue De- 
partment kindly waived this objection ; but 
the loss to my correspondent in India was 
more than £100. Surely, such a law as this 
ought to be altered, seeing that no duties 
nor other hindrances to trade prevail in 
India, as —_— eae — 


DEY G Goons. 


Ar the present “writing much the same 
quiet aspect pervades the market for dry 
goods as has been noted in this column 
heretofore. Buyers maintain the conserva- 
tive policy which was adopted at the be- 
ginning of the year, buying only as the 
exigencies of the situation demanded, and 
avoiding all inclination or desire which 
would tend toward or be conducive to 
speculation, which has resulted in values 
being reduced with the hope of en- 
couraging sales. However, there is some 
satisfaction in the realization of a slight 
gain in some of the departments during 
the past week, though the general move- 
ment of the trade may be disappointing. 
The season has been remarkably backward, 
and this has had much to do with the lack 
experienced in the demand for Spring and 
Summer fabrics. Many complain that it 
has cost them more to sell goods this year 
than heretofore. There is a slight mistake 
in this, no doubt, as a reference to statistics 
will show that the movement of goods has 
been quite as large as previous years; but 
from the shrinkage there has been in prices 
the profits have been less, instead of the ex- 
penses greater. ‘Throughout the week the 
job e has displayed a moderate de- 
gree of dbalbity, and staple fabrjes, sych a 

and prints, met with 








sale. The demand at first hands was some- 
what irregular, and transactions with buyers 
on. the market were restricted in volume. 
Reports from the West and South are very 
favorable and indicate that trade is pro- 
gressing in a satisfactory manner, More 
favorable accounts are elso received from 
near-by markets, where business has been 
very slow until lately, owing to the back- 
wardness of the season. 

Corron Goopvs.—There has been a steady 
demand for small lots of plain and colored 
cottons, with most relative activity in the 
best corporation makes and in such grades 
of bleached goods as have lately been 
marked down. Fine bleached shirtings and 
wide sheetings are in steady request and 
firm. Denims are in better demand, and 
stocks are now well in hand, as a rule. 
Brown cottoas are only in moderate request, 
but leading makes of fine and heavy fine 
browns are steadily held. The price made 
for Chapman X 4-4 bleached shirtings (6}c. 
per yard) is the lowest which has been found 
necessary to market these once popular 
goods during the past five years, and while 
cottons of this grade have doubtless been 
quiet for some time past, it is pretty evi- 
dent that the manufacturers have not reaped 
much benefit from selling their own goods 
under provincial management. 

Print Cloths have been quiet in demand, 
but prices are nominally unchanged at 8gc. 
less 4 per cent. for 64x64 ‘‘ spots,” Bac. flat 
for 64x64 ‘‘futures” and 3 1-16@8c. for 
56x60s. 

Prints. —Asa whole the demand at first 
hands has been light and unsatisfactory. 
There was, however, a steady call for small 
parcels of the choicest fancies, sateens, 
suitings, and specialties, resulting in a fair 
aggregate business, and ‘‘off” styles at jod 
prices continued in good request. Shirt- 
ings, furnitures, mournings, and staples 
were mostly quiet, and the demand for in- 
digo-blues was mainly confined to small 
lots of the most popular makes. The job- 
bing distribution was of very fair propor- 
tions, comparing favorably with the corre- 
sponding period in former years. 

Ginghams were in light and irregular de- 
mand by package buyers, but jobbers are 
making liberal sales in assorted lots. In 
fact, this has been the best gingham season 
ever experienced by the principal jobbers, 
owing partly, of course, to the exception- 
ally low figures at which they have been 
enabled to offer certain makes. 

Dress Goops.-—There was a steady though 
moderate call for small reassortments of 
worsted and all-wool fabrics by package 
buyers, and a fairly active business was 
done by jobbers in all dress goods of a sea- 
sonable character. Colored cashmeres con- 
tinue in good request, and stocks are 80 
well in hand that prices are steadily main- 
tained by agents. 

AMERICAN SiLks.—The demand for piece 
silks has been somewhat irregular, but there 
was rather more inquiry for plain black and 
colored dress silks than reported of late, 
and fair sales of brocades and colored 
surahs were made in some quarters. Otto- 
man ribbons were in unabated demand, 
and leading makes are closely sold up to 
receipts. For sewing silk and machine 
twist there was a good steady cal] at un- 
changed prices. 

Wooten Goons.--The business of the 
woolen goods market has been dull during 
the week under review, which is not disap- 
pointing, as no great improvement was 
anticipated. There is, however, a little 
better business in some cheap stuffs, and in 
some quarters moderate sales were reported 
in special lines of fine goods both on local 
and distant account. The local trade is 
especially backward in taking heavy 
woolens, and some city buyers are said not 
to have yet made first purchases, and gen- 
erally they refuse to take goods at any price 
until they actually need them. This con- 
flict of policy between consumers who de- 
fer and manufacturers who desire to make 
goods on orders is perplexing to the latter, 
and considerable curtailment of production 
will follow as a matter of prudence. The 
Spring clothing trade has not yet been sat- 
isfactory, and clothiers at all points are re- 
ported to be sending out travelers to accel- 
erate the movement by concessions in 


prices. Clothiers are in a good financial 


condition, and can afford the shrinkage on 
their made-up goods that they exact upon 
the new cloth. If the movement is suc- 
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woolen goods trade. 
Hosigry asp Unperwear.—Business in 


cessful, it must prove beneficial to the | ae 4 en. Id’m45 


hosiery was of the same character as last | 


reported. Fair quantities were moving, 
but sales not otherwise satisfactory. New 
orders for Fall are not brisk as yet, but 
travelers are getting ready to canvass the 
trade. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 


There was a slight revival of interest in | 


foreign goods this week, and an improve- 


ment was noted in several of the depart- | 
The demand was principally from | 


ments. 
out of town, as local jobbers and retailers 
are stocked up. The retailers, however, 
have sold a good many goods, but without 
the usual aggregate of values. There was 
a better feeling in regard to silks on the 
market. There was some improvement 
also in the package demand for dress goods. 
Shawls are selling very well, 


articularly | 


India shawls and black and colored cash- | 


mere shawls. 
is fair. 

The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January 1st, 1883, 
compare as follows with the same period of 
last year: 


Trade in hosiery and gloves 


For the week. 1883. 1832. 
Entered at the port.............+++ $2,268, $2,040,421 
Thrown on warket................. 23,125,748 1,910,804 

Since Jan. last. 

Entered at the port................. 47,868,499 60,402,672 
Thrown ov market. 46,368,957 6w, 862, 149 


The imports of dry goods at the port of 
New Y ‘ork for the month of April, as com- 
pared with the preceding months of the 
year, show the usual decline of the closing 
part of the season. In comparison with 
the same monthof the two years previous, 
however, it will be seen that the portions 
of the month just closed have fallen back 
to those of April, 1881, and are consider- 
ably less than those of the same month last 
year. The total amount entered at the port 
in the past four weeks was $7,948,036, com- 
pared with $9,874,477 in April, 1882, and 
$7,706,972 in 1881, the decline from last 
year being near two millions. 
a. 


WEEKLY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MowpDay EVENING, April, 30th 1983. 


BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 


Androscoggin ° Langdon GB...36 11 
“ L..36 9 |Lensdale.......36, 934 
“ « 6-4 1746 “* Cambric 86 124¢ 
Allendale..... 6-4 164¢|Manonville..... = 94¢ 


sane 7-4 2 |Nashua, E.. + 9% 
Pa 84 221¢ “ P43 11g 
Avondale .... ..36 8! o W....4 19% 


Ballou & Son  .36 4|Newmarket, F..36 7 
set . 83 ¢ "IN. Y. Mills..... 86 11h 
Bay Milis...... = 9g; “* Wt'rTwist 36 12}¢ 


Bellows Falls..35 10%) “ ..54 16 
Blackstone, AA. 36 %| o ae % 174 
Boott, R....... 27 5%)“ 84 25 
SERLpe: 86 -- |Pepperell ....6-4 17 
“ AGOC....86 9%) “ Ie 2 
Cabot.........7-8 ™® i” -- 84 23 
nigh Ce Cate: 44 7%) “ 9-4 96 
De cscs 98 10i¢)  “ 10-4 2836 
we 6-4 114s) “ 114 33 
ee 27 4%) Pequot. . 54 16 
Minton, Al....86 9 | ..6-4 20 
Dauntless...... 36 OB} \Slaterville...... 33 6hg 
ht,Anchor36 10 (Tuscarora, XX. = lly 
Fearless........96 7 |Utica.......... 9 
Fruit of the Loom , “ Ey 9g 
 ”  eeeere. 5-4 16 
“ ome eee eae 64 18 
“ “ 49 19%) “00... 8-4 273¢ 
Forestdale..... ae me 5 ccccanes 94 30 
Green G....... me Gut cccceem 10-4 32¢ 
Gold Medal....86 7iy| “ heavy...100 35 
+ ...-38 64¢| “ Nonp.....36 12 
Great Falls, 8. .31 65 Wamsutta : 
- M..38 «(7 OXX.36 12 


= A..338 — 


, * cambric.36 1244 
Hill's Semp. Indem : P 


“d’blewarp36 12 
Washington....26 6 


Wauregans, 10096 123¢ 
Po 2 42 11 “ shirtcotton— 12 

- = 12 og $6 11 
Highland..... 3% 9 * cambric...— 124¢ 
TORO. co0cccees 86 73¢|Whitinsville...36 8 
Inc n Orchard : ws +0387 

DW86 934| Williamaville : 

enaiinn 76....36 94¢ A136 11 


BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS, 
som F.. .36 6 |Laconia... 4 26 
Atlantic, A... “ 








« 'D.....86 6%|\Lyman, B ‘0 1044 

“ Ho l'36 7K ryan, 

“ Pp... 137 6) 96 «614 

“ LL. 96 Oy) E. ....38 — 

“ a ‘ wed 
Appleton, rl : . a - he unt & % Ile 

. a lc River. ~ 

“ R...86 Th Nashua, og 16 
sna Sanne YT SSO” 

bag A....27 5 oe W....48 1246 
Broadway.....36 6¢|Newmarket,DD.36 64 
See: Se Se 

ML. sales ‘ 

io 2 ° ” mm Pacific, ane. .36 1% 

is ‘am oe oe 

_ ee is mM 1-4 17 

Continental, 0.36 7%) ae 8-4 21 

40 8%) o 94 23 
Conestogo, D..2 6 +..-10-4 26 

: ee Ml tad Be 

“ +88 744 |Pepperell Efine,39 8 
Dwight, X......80 6 ; “ RK. 8 

i ere a) (ee: er | 

« i ° ~ 7 " at P = ‘ 

«'§.."'98 oll BO ON 
Ellerton. ....10-4 26 PE 4M 
Great Fads,E..96 8 ‘Pittsfield, A....36 61 
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1134\Pocasset, C....86 7h 
n Head...36 8 | . O....338 64 
wet 7. ae) ee “4 EZE....40 8% 
o 6% 440 10%4|8tark, AA...... 36 «8 
- = 45 12%¢\Utica...........36 9 
Indian Orchard : |; “ heavy....40 9¢ 
” ~~ 2 see 48 16 
“ DW. ae Me ase tacal 58 18 
“ SS. ae 718 27% 
o Se Maer 86 — 
Lawrence, LL. .36 6% |Wamsutta, 8.T.50 21 
wae =: © eecun 712 2% 
“ XX. .36 8% aaa 79 30 
“ XXX.40 944 lr 89 32h 
| Langley, A.....36 7 | o | pene 99 35 
oeseee 7-8 6 aa 108 40 
” an — husett cana 36 «7% 
| Laconia ..... Se eT ee pen 30 6% 
mae 8-4 21 e  ~suene 40 il 
eo  eades 94 23 een 48 18 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Appleton......— @8 Massachu- 
Augusta...... - @1\4 setts,D....— @ 8% 
ere - @8 Massachu- 
Laconia..... — @8% setts,G....— @T7 
Langley, A...— @8 (Pepperell....— @ 8% 
Langley, B...— @7}¢ Stark, A.....— @8 
CORSET JEANS. 
re —@ 7'5 Laconia. ..-—-@ 1% 


Kearsarge ‘sat..—@ 8hg 
GB rcrcecass —@ 8/4 Lawrence......—@— 
Canoe River...—@ 614 Naumkeag ‘sat..—@ 83¢ 
Clarendon..... —@ 64 Pepperell blea..—@ 814 
Indian Orchard, Rockport... ..-@ 7}¢ 

Imported....—@ 7 | 





JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


LATE 


Johnson Bros. & Co. 


THE LATEST SPRING NOVELTIES 


French Trimmed Bonnets 


AND ROUND HATS. 


FRENCH FLOWERS AND OSTRICH FEATHERS, 
ENGLISH AND AMERICAN STRAW GOODS, 
RIBBONS, LACES, AND LACE GOODS. 
DRESS TRIMMINGS, FANCY GOODS, Etc. 

AT POPULAR PRICES. 


JAS. G. JOHNSON, 


No. 8 East 14th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AV. 


R. H, MACY & 60,, 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE.,and 13th a 
NEW YORK. 


GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOODS 
ESTABLISHMENT. 





ALL THE MOST ELEGANT NOVELTIES IN 
TRIMMED 


MILLINERY 


AND bata ¢ Hat DESIRABLE SHAPES, STYLES, 
ND COLORS IN UNTRIMMED 


STRAW GOODS, 


BOTH FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN, IN CHIPS, 
MILANS, BASKET BRAID, Ero. 


DRESS GOODS, 


N ALL THE POPULAR SHADES AND COLORS. 
FheN ci (CASHMERE, 1 CAMEL'S HAIR, VIGOGN 
SHOO ARMURES, BUN 
INGS, LADIES’ CLOTH. AND J PLANNEL SUITINGS. 


NUNS’ VEILING, 


IN ALL COLORS. WARRANTED ALL WOOL, FULL 
DOUBLE WIDTH. 


BLACK SILKS, 


TH FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC PRO <a IN 
MMENSE ARIETY, J IND E ERY YARD A BAR- 


HOSIERY 


FOR LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN, OUR 
OWN DESIGNS, AND FRESH FROM NOTTINGHAM. 


UNDERWEAR 


B LADIES, OF THE CHOICEST STYLE! 


Stn Own ORKROOMS, AND MADE yaow THe THE 


ALL THE ABOVE AT BEIGE THE LOWEST IN 





Spring Catalogues Now Ready. 
R. H. MACY & CO. 








B,J, DENNING & C0, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


A. T. STEWART & C0. 


(RETAIL) 





OFFER EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS. 


BLACK SILKS 


AT 1.00 PER YARD. WOKTH.. 
1.25 PER YA 





ORTH... 
t-R YARD. WORTH 
1. 15 PER YARD. WORTH 
ya Silks are confidently roqsmmended 
to our customers as exceptional value. 


Colored Gros Grain Silks. 


100 PIECES, ALL YERY DESIRABLE , COLORS 
IMPORTED THIS SEA ) 2 PER 
YARD, FORMER PRICES. "FRO » *, Te $2.50 
PER YARD. 

Cc 
E 





ER 
ALSO, OUR SPRING IMPORTATIONS OF BRO. 
ADES, FANCY SILKS, > PLATN AND 

D FOULARDS IN EakGe VARIETY, 


DRESS GOODS. 


200 PIECES CHUDDA AND ARMURE CLOTHS, 
} MEDIUM, DARK SHADES. 


YD. 
THESE GOODS ARE OFFERED AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES OF THIS SEASON. 


AT 50 PER 
LY Le thee BEEN SOLD LESS THAN 
DOUBLE DAMASK TARLE Cc OTS, IN 


VARIOUS SIZES AND VERY HANDSOME DE- 
SIGNS, AT A LIKE REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


SPECIAL LINES OF TOWELS 


In Damasks, Huck, Open-Work, and with 
Knotted Fringe, at 


25 Cents Each. 
, RIBBONS. 





KID GLOVES. 


A FULL ASSORTMENT OF THE FIRST QUALITY 
STAR BRAND PARIS-MADE KID AND SUEDE 


GLOVES, 
All the Newest Colors, AND IN BUTTONS AND 
MOUSQUETAIRES. 
ANOTHER QUALITY OF 


Real Kid Gloves, French Mannfacture. 


BUTTONS on 50 cents PER PAIR. 
BUTTONS AT 85 cents PER PAIR. 


ALSO, A VERY COMPLETE LINE OF 
SILK AND LISLE GLOVES 


From the Best Makers of England, France, 
and Germany, in the Latest Styles and 
Colorings. 


HEREAFTER ALL DRY GOODS BOUGHT OF US, 

CH WILL BE SOLD AT THE LOWEST PRICES 

IN THE CITY, WILL BE DELIVERED AT ANY AC. 

§ T OF THE UNITED STATES FREE 
RESS CHA . 

aiattes ea hs? BY MAIL FOR GOODS O 


FU L ATTENTION. 


Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts. 


ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co. 


IMPORTERS, 
No.8 WEST 147TH ST., NEAR FIFTH AVE. 


Ladies who are on the qui vive for the latest and most 
unique 


PARIS BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
can find them in the week's importations by the 
PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
BONNETS AND HATS OF OUR OWN MAKE IN 
NOVEL AND ELEGANT DESIGNS. 

Mothers who are in search of the si stpiest and most 
bewitching BONNETS and ROUND HATS in the cit 
for their half-grown daughters and little girls will fin 
them at the 

PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 

HATS FOR LITTLE BOYS. 

Bridal Garnitures and Garnitures for Evening 
Dresses, and Bouquets de Corsage, in new and deligh 
ful combinations, and Bridal Veils, at the 

PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 


“THE NEWMARKET,” be ‘2 jaunty Jockey Capote, and 
an exclusive novelty 0: 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY. 
COACHING CLUB BOU guE 
JARDINIERES AND JARDINIERE Tht. ANTS 
in great variety. 


I. LOW ENSTEIN, Proprietor. 

















RIBBONS. 


THE FOLLOWING BARGAINS ARE OF- 
FERED FOR THE WEEK: 

INCH ALL SILK FAILLETINE 8ASH RIBBONS 
AT 96c.; REDUCED FROM 81.25. 

%INCH BROCADE SASH RIBBONS, IN COLORS, 
AT 95c.; REDUCED FROM $1.25. 

A FULL ASSORTMENT OF VELVET TRIMMINGS 
ALL WIDTHS AND COLORS, FOR DRESS TRIM 


‘HOSIERY. 


LADIES’ FINE:;8PUN SILK HOSE, $1.55 PAIR; 
REDUCED FROM $2.00. 

ENGLISH BALBRIGGAN STRIPED HOSE, 50c. 
PAIR; REDUCED FROM 65c. 


DUNCAN A. GRANT, 





RIDLEY 


Grand, Allen, and Or- 
chard Sts., N. Y, 


HOUSE FURNISHING, 
WINDOW SHADES. 


OPAQUE SHADES, HANDSOME DADO 
BORDERS, NEW DESIGNS, BEST MATERIAL ; 


SIZES, SIX FEET BY THREE, INCLUDING 
ROLLER, SLAT, AND TASSEL, 43c. EACH. 

HOLLAND SHADES, SAMESIZE, FINISHED. 
FRINGE OR TASSEL, HARTSHORN PATENT 
ROLLERS, IN WHITE AND ALL COLORS, 
63c. EACH. 


WINDOW CURTAINS. 
NOTTINGHAM AND GUIPURE LACE, FULL 
LENGTHS AND WIDTHS, TAPE BOUND, AT 
$1.59, $1.75, $1.89, $2, #2.25, $2.50, #3 AND UP 
THE PAIR. 
Bleached and Unbleached Damasks. 
Towels, Napkins, Furniture Coverings. 


Black Walnut Cornices, Curtain Poles. 


CHINA WARE. 


Fancy Goblets, 48c. the dozen. 

Banded Goblets, 58e. the dozen. 

Tea Sets, Decorated (44 pieces), $3.45, 
$3.85, $4.25. 

Tea Sets. Decorated Moss Rose and As- 
sorted Flowers, $6.50, $7.25, $8.25. 
Porcelain Dinner Sets. 102 pieces, at 

$9.50. 








Elegant Assortment in French China at 
very Low Prices. 


Porcelain Chamber Sets (10 pieces), 
Decorated with Wide Bands, $2.95. 


Majolica Cuspadores, 37 and 45c, Each. 


EDW, RIDLEY & SONS, 
309, 311, 311: to 317 Grand St, 


58, 60, 62 64, 66, 68, and 70 ALLEN ST., 59, 61, 63 OR- 
CHARD STREET. 


CARPETS. 


IMMENSE STOCK NEW SPRING STYLES. 
LATEST NOVELTIES OF THE SEASON. 
SPECIAL OFFERING THIS WEEK. 

600 ROLLS TAPESTRY BRUSSELS AT 65c. PER 
YARD ; USUAL PRICE $1. 

SPECIAL LOT OF THE CELEBRATED ROXBURY 
TAPESTRIES AT 90c. PER YARD; USUAL PRICE, 
81.15. 

MAGNIFICENT LINE OF VELVETS, IN THE 
RICH, MELLOW SHADES AND COLORINGS FOR 
WHICH THESE SPLENDID GOODS ARE NOTED. 
BEST QUALITY, WITH HANDSOME BORDERS TO 
MATCH, FROM #1 PER YARD; USUAL PRICE 
$1.50. 

400 ROLLS FIVE-FRAME BODY BRUSSELS, 
VERY BEST QUALITY, WITH SPLENDID BOR: 
DERS, 99c. PER YARD ; REGULAR PRICE $1.65. 

500 ROLLS ELEGANT MOQUETTES, NEW 
STYLES THIS SEASON, AT $1.24, WITH ELABO. 
RATE BORDERS TO MATCH; USUAL PRICE $1.75 
PER YARD. THESE BEAUTIFUL CARPETS WILL 
EMBELLISH THE FINEST PARLORS AND DRAW- 
ING-ROOMS. 

LARGE LINES OF EXTRA SUPER INGRAINS AND 
THREE-PLYS, LATEST SPRING NOVELTIES, 
VERY LOW PRICES. 

OIL-CLOTHS, LIGNUMS, LINOLEUM, &c., IN ALL 
WIDTHS, LARGELY REDUCED. 

ALSO ROYAL WILTONS AND AXMINSTERS IN 
BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS, MUCH BELOW THE MAR- 
KET PRICE. 

PARTIES INTENDING TO PURCHASE LATER 
WILL DO WELL TO SELECT NOW, THE GOODS TO 
BE DELIVERED WHEN WANTED. 

WE HAVE NO SEWING MACHINESIN OUR ES- 
TARESTEENE ALL CARPETS ARE SEWN BY 


AND; THE BEA TEST AND MOST DURABLE 
ORK’ 18 THE BEDY A a EXPERI- 
ENCED HOUSEKEEPERS WILL NOTE THIS FACT 


asia a IMPORTED. 
LLS CHINA MATTINGS, IN WHITE, 


CHR AND FANCY PAT \TTERNS, ELEGANT N 


J.W.Cross ey, 











28 West 23d St, and 19 West22d8t. 


740 and 742 Broadway, near 
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Pusurance. 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


BIRTHDAY OF VICE-PRESIDENT BEERS. 
MAGNIFICENT BOL QUET OF FLOWERS 
SOLID SILVER TESTIMONIAL FROM 
TIFFANY & CO. 


$1,500,000 NEW INSURANCE. 


The birthday of Vice-President Beers, of 
the New York Life Insurance Company, 
is the 16th of April, and the 
made a happy one by the 
him, at the office of the company that 
morning, of a magnificent boquet, by the 
clerks of the company. It was a graceful 
and beautiful tribute to the 
mired in his official capacity 
loved for his constant kindness and gener- 


event was 
presentation, to 


man they ad- 
and much 
osity to those who were his co-workers and 
willing assistants in all that pertained to 
the interests of this excellent institution. 
This pleasant event was followed immedi- 
ately by one which was as remarkable as it 
was substantial and impressive, marking, as 
it did, a new era in the 
corporation. A notice of a few days hav- 
ing been privately given, the agents put 
together their business, and in one large 
package a special delegation placed in the 
hands of Mr. Beers One Million Five 
Hundred Thousand Dollars of applica- 
new insurance, thus making his 


business of this 


tions for 
natal day memorable 
that probably has had no parallel in the 
annals of life insurance. 

These events gave inspiration to another, 
no less marked by its grace and elegance 
than by the happy spirit that seems to per- 
vade the minds of all who are associated 
with Mr. Beers, viz.: the presentation of a 


by a business event 


splendid silver tea service, made by 
Messrs. Tiffany & Co., at his house on 
the evening of the 24th by the general 


agents of the company. The preparation 
of this rich and beautiful gift took a little 
time, and the private telegraphic responses 
from the distant agents indorsing and enter- 
ing into the spirit of the plan had to be the 
work of a few days only. The 
ceremonies, however, were” extremely im 
pressive, and were made more pleasant by 
being a most complete and in every way 
surprise. Colonel 
of the Spanish- 
was selected to 


closing 


a most successful 

Dickinson, manager 

American department, 
deliver the address, which was in every 
respect appropriate to the occasion; and 
Mr. Beers, after some difficulty in recover- 
ing his composure, replied to the same in 


the most feeling and touching manner. A 
handsome repast secretly prepared by 
Mrs. Beers and her two daughters, Mrs. 


Tuck and Mrs. Berthelot, was now in order, 
and a charming reunion between the chief 
and his lieutenants was the happy result. 
Three such events marking the advent of a 
single day in the life of Mr. William H. 
Beers, were calculated to make him a very 
happy man. 
_ 


ANOTHER HONEST DOUBTER. 


Tue offer made a few weeks ago has been 
already taken, it appears, from the follow- 
ing letter, which calls for the figures. The 
writer need not be disturbed at the publica- 
tion of his note, name and all, inasmuch as 
his impression, which he has held in a gen- 
eral way, is quite common: 

Sac Orry, Ia., April 16th, 1883. 
Eprrorn INDEPENDENT : 

In your insurance article of April 14th, answer- 
ing a subscriber in Cleveland, you say: ‘A 
policy which matures early makes an immense 
return, if itis paid atall. As for those which 
run longest, it has been proved arithmetically 
in these columns that in the severest cases of 
policies kept up the actual outlay is no more 
than the interest on premiums.” Will you, then, 
kindly inform me how the insurance companies 
derive their immense profits, like the Equitable, 
which increased its assets during 1882 to the 
amount of #6,573,801.83? If its policies are 
non-forfeitable but little profit can be derived 
from surrendered policies, Do not think I op- 
pose insurance. But I have always supposed 
that a policy which ran long did not pay the in- 
vestmént. Please give us your figures. 

Jas. N. Mruuer, Epr. Sun, 


That insured persons who die early leave 
large returns is not denied, Is it true 
that those who live longest and pay most 
consume the value of their policies in pay. 
ing premiums? A few figures inthe simplest 
arithmetic, made by taking the annual 





THE INDEPENDENT. ° 


premiums for $1,000 at the ages given, will 
show us just how the plain ordinary life- 
policy works: 

Premiums 

will agyre 

vate $1,000 





in about Atwhich Total pre- 
the num. time party miums 

Starting ber as will be paid will 

at ages as years be- aged a8 amount as 
Sollows, low below below. 
Ti coccctcccces ee 44 74 i BU 
36..... oe . Bs 73 1,002 44 
#... 5») 72 1,001 60 
4%... 26 71 987 2 
50... 21 7 WO 78 
65... 7 72 1,018 47 
Gente vensedene 18 73 1,009 19 


TEN PAYMENT PLAN 
Kapectation of 
life at ayes in 


Starting at ayes Total payinenta 


below will be aa below. col, 1. 
BO #469 70 35.3 
35 524 00 31.8 
40 580 9 23.2 
45 673 70 24.5 
5O 777 70 2.9 
55 907 90 v4 
60 1,073 5u 4.1 


Starting at age 30, an endowment policy 
maturing in 20 to 35 years, or at death if 


occurring sooner, premiums to be paid 
annually during existence of the policy, 


will have an aggregate cost thus: a 35 year 
policy will cost %971.60; a 30 year, $953.40; 


a 25 year, $954; a 20 year, #970. 60. Start- 
ing at age 35, a 35 year policy will cost 


$1,050; a 30 year, $1,008.90; a 25 and 20 
year, about $15less. Starting at 40 or older, 
all endowments which complete their term 
will cost more than their face, unless they 
are paid up in a limited number of years. 

These figures are positive—anybody can 
test them for himself. But they are based 
on gross premiums, ignoring dividends, for 
which anybody can make such allowance as 
he likes. The conclusion is that, up to age 
40—and beyond that age nobody would be 
likely to take such a policy, for long terms 
at least—endowments can be had which 
cannot possibly cost more than their face; 
while at still older ages the same is true if 
shorter terms for payment of premiums are 
chosen. On the ten-payment life plan no 
policy issued before reaching age 58 can 
possibly cost its face. On the ordinary life 
plan it would be very difficult to find a case 
in which the aggregate of the payments 
equals the face of the policy. 

From the first schedule given it appears 
that without any allowance for dividends or 
return premiums (which will probably re- 
duce the aggregate payments not less than 
eight or ten per cent., to make a moderate 
statement of it) a man taking out an ordin- 
ary life policy, at any age from 30 to 60, 
must yet well past the Scriptural span of 
human life before his payments will equal 
the face of the policy. If he takes the ten 
payment plan instead—that is, a policy it- 
self payable at death only, but the premiums 
to be paid for only ten years—it appears 
that anybody insuring at an age under 60 
will not pay the face of his policy. The pre- 
mium rates we use here are taken from the 
note-book of the New York Life, which 
chanced to be nearest at hand, and they are 
the rates usually charged by American com- 
panies. The rates having been correctly 
quoted, the rest is only a simple multiplica- 
tion, to which anybody is equal. It thus 
appears that, on policies which are kept up, 
the maximum cost may be said to be not more 
than the interest on the premiums paid; or 
to state itin another way, life insurance is 
a perfectly safe bank which receives deposits 
without interest, and undertakes to return 
them, not on demand, but at the fulfillment 
of a specified condition, the amount returned 
never to be less than the sum of the payments 
and liable to be many times more'than those. 

Phis will satisfy our correspondent as to 
the figures, we have no doubt. His question 
How the companies can do this; how they 
make any money, and whence come their 
‘‘accumulations?” we reserve for another 
time. 


——_>-- 


A GooD BEGINNING. 


Oxe of the first official acts of Super- 
intendent of Insurance McCall was to 
dismiss seventeen employés of the depart- 
ment from and after April 30th, for the pur- 
pose of reducing expenses, their salaries 
amounting to about $30,000 per year, the re- 
maining clerks being able to do all of the 
work. It is needless to say that these seven- 
teeh persons were appointed to the positions 
held by them for no other than political 
reasons. Mr. Austin A. Yates, who has 
heretofore acted as counsel to the depart- 


| their services could be 





[May 3, 1883. 








ment at an annual waiters of $4,000, was | 
among the number who were notified that 
dispensed with. 
With a superintendent like Mr. McCall, 
there is no necessity whatever for counsel ; 
but, if there should happen to be, he can 
easily procure the best at much less ex- 
pense than $4,000 per year. 

Immediately after Mr. McCall’s contirma- 
tion as superintendent he was asked by 
one of the noble senators confirmed 
him to appoint as counsel one of 
the senator’s friends, which request was 
politely declined, and, it is said, rather 
to the unmistakable disgust of the senator. 
This little incident shows very clearly that 
some of the senators, at least, did not 
a very idea of what kind ofa 


who 


have clear 


man Mr. McCall is, or the probabilities are | $"p GH 


that he would not have been unanimously 
confirmed. Mr. McCall is a Democrat, was 
nominated by a Democratic governor, and 
confirmed by a Democratic senate. The 
rage and disgust of the whole crowd of 
Albany politicians and hangers on can 
be but faintly imagined when the first thing 
Mr. McCall did in office was to turn out 
seventeen Republican employés and—an- 
nounce that their places would not be 
filled. 

We doff our hat to the superintendent, 
and so long as he continues to be what we 
believe he will be, viz., an honest, capable, 





and efticient officer, shall find no fault with | 


him if he thinks that he can dispense with 
another clerk, even though he be a good 
Republican worker. 

+. 


SOMETHING TO BE LEARNED. 


COMMENTING On a recent burning casualty 
in Philadelphia by which a young lady lost 
her life, the Public Ledger makes these per- 
tinent observations : 


“The first thing to teach a girl in this matter 
is that fire makes headway more rapidly in burn- 
ing clothes when the endange red person is stand- 
ing up. The difference in progress between a 
burning lamplighter of twisted paper, held in the 
hand perpendicularly, flame down, and the same 
paper laid fiat on a marble hearth can be seen in 
amoment. The first thing to do when clothing 
catches fire is to lie flatand cover up the flames, 
if there is nothing within reach to smother it. If, 
as it is probable, there was a bed in the room 
where Miss Manship was standing, getting into 
the bed, between the blankets, and rolling up in 
them would have been a sure way of putting out 
the fire in a burning skirt or sleeve. The worst, 
the very worst, thing to do was to run down- 
stairs. Opening the door made one draught, the 
flight down-stairs another, and rushing out 
into the street, in the last frenzied moment, 
the worst of all. The impulse to get out of 
doors is very strange in m poe cases, because 
within the house there are always means for put- 
ting out a fire and outside there are none. Rugs, 
rag carpet torn off the kitchen floor, a heavy 
overcoat, blankets from the beds, even pieces of 
bedside ‘carpet, put round the person in the 
twinkling of an eye, while water pails and pitch- 
ers are there to hand, ready to be emptied. In 
every case let the person whose clothes or hair 
has caught fire throw herself flat on the floor and 
roll upon the flame. If there is anything in the 
room of thick woolens or carpets to smother it, 
even a gossamer waterproof cloak, snatch these 
and smother the fire while calling for help. If 
the fire has caught the hair, bury the head in 
bedclothes. Fire cannot burn without air, and 
by shutting out all air from the flames, they 
must go out. But an open door fans the flame 8, 
anda standing position gives them headway. 
Girls are much more liable, from their long float- 
ing hair, their cotton aprons, and altogether 
thinner and more loosely bouffant dress, to be 
set on fire than boys, whose stout cloth jackets 
are not easily ignited. The rules for putting 
out fire in burning clothing may not be taught 
in the Normal school, but every teacher ought to 
know them, and so thoroughly that even the 
fright of mounting flames will, not drive them 
out of mind.” 
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Massachusetts Mutual Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Thirty-two Years of Successful Experience, 
PURELY MUTUAL, 
Every policyholder a stockholder and entitled to 
participate in distributions of surplus. 
The Mass. non-forfeiture applies to all policies and 
contains the most liberal features ever before offered 
Examine its merits before fore insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


E. WwW. BOND, President. 
JOHN A, HALL, Secretary 
_ SOHN B. PENDERGAST, Sup't of Agencies, 


THE CON TI NEN TAL 

LIFE INSUR- 
NCE CO., 

= HARTFORD 
Corn. 

ASS 
$2,734,417.49 
SURPLUS, 
$504,337.06. 
JAS, 8. PARSONS 
) 4. 8. Wivonzeren 





inliDh 











CONTINENTAL 


(Fire) Insurance Co. 


Orvices, ; New York, 100 Broadway. 
Continental { j Brooklyn, cor. Court —_ Meptague Sta. 
Buildings: | and No. w6 Broadway, E. D. 


Reserve for reinsurance.. 31.524, 123 54 


Reserve for all other ctaims.... 368,545 27 
Capital paidin iu Cash.. - 1,000,000 OU 
Net Surpius. 1,557, 865 69 





$4.450,534 50 


— Company onde ts ite business under the 
restrictions of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 
twe Safety Funds tegether equal $1,200,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President, 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-President, 
F.C. Moore, 2d Vice-President. 


SAMUEL D. BaBC OCK, SAMUEL A, SAWYER, 
BLISS, HENRY B. HYDE, 


EARLE, 

c HARLES i. BOOTH, 
Wa LBUT, 
EDW 

BRADISE JANE, 

8. M. BUCKINGHAM, 
TD VERMIEY E, 

JACOB WENDELL, 


JNO. F.8. 
LAW RENCE TURNURE. 









CYRUS PECK, Secretary. 
A. M. KIRBY, Sec. Local Dep't. 
B.C. TOwESEED. a Agency Dep't. 
CHAS. H. DUTCHER, ines. Brooklyn Dep't. 


UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Company, 


Nos. 261, 262. 263, and 264 Broadway, 
corner Warren Street. 
INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS, 


$5,141,224.47, 


The principal features of this MANAGE are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL MANAGEMENT, and 
LIBERALITY TO'THE INSURED. 


Ali Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Issued. 
T. H. BROSNAN, President. 


. P. FRALEIGH, Secretary. 
GEO. H. BURFORD, Actuary. 














OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


NEw YORK, JANUARY 25TH 1883. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com. 
pany, submit the following Statement af ita 
affairs on the 3lat December, 1882. 


Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1882, to 3lst December, 1882...... $4,412,693 58 
Premiums on ate ies not marked off Ist 

IG West <ncencs avsvaseosecessses 1,516,844 85 
Total Marine Premiums..................++ $5,929,538 43 
Premiums marked off from Ist January, 

1882, to 8Ist December, 1882............ 


Losses paid during the same 
Se eS 

Returns of Premi- 
ums and Lx- 
penses........... .98823,204 50 

The Company has the following Assets. 


viz. : 
United States and State of New York 


Stock, City, Bank. ond other Stocks.. 8,974,558 00 
Lospes Ce urec 7 Stocks and otherwise.. 1,575,500 00 
Real Estate and claims due the Company, 


e RI d at... 
Premium Notes and Bills ‘Receivable 
Cash in Bank.. bas 


531,118 16 
1,726,575 02 
364,923 85 








iin cen ccuhate chebieaeieddeea $13,171,675 02 








Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1878 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sixth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of payment and canceled. 


A dividend of forty per cent. is declared on the net 
aan premiums of the Company as the year endin, 
sist December, 1882, for which ce: 1 be issue 
on and after ‘Tue sday, the First. of oz next. 





ler of th rd. 
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“MANHATTAN LIFE 


Insurance Company of New York. 


Ne. 156 and 158 Broadway. 





POLICY gisnote. definite, liberal, non-forfeitable 
incontestabl 


THIRTY-THREE years of success. 

s 000 surplus by New York rule. 

& Over 8 0,600,000 safely invested 
wan 





State agents 
Local ee wanted in every city and town. 
Apply direct to this Company. 


HENRY STOKES, President. 
H. Y. WemP.e, Sec'y. J. L. Harsey, let Vice-Preat. 
8. N. STeBpine, Act'y. H. B. Sroxes, 2d Vice-Prest. 


The AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE Co., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


JANUARY Ist, 1883. 
SEVENTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
 * Seen Ey EiES $400,000 00 
Reserve for SanenTeS, unadjusted losses, 
and all claims.. 
Pe cccccesseccaccccessccesces sate -- @27,5338 bad 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President, 
ALBERT C. L. URAWFORD, Secretary. 
RICHARD MARIE. Ausistant Secretary. 


YTORS: 

THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, CHAS. W. POULTNEY, 

JOHN WELSH I8 

JOHN T. LEWIS 

THOMAS R. Maks JILLIAM W. 
PE EMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON 








NEW ENGLAND 
LIFE INSURANCE C0, 


OF BOSTON. 
0 SAA $16,432.181 85 
eT ae 13,864,889 62 
Total Surpius......... $2,567,292 2 23 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
JOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Ne. 181 Breadway, N. Y. 
Cash Ca . 
Reserve fos ail ot her li her liabilities... se 


A, a "4 % 
ae EG | 


Total Assets, Jan. Ist, 1882.. .. $2.565 141 20 
B. 8. WALCO OTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 








$50,000,000. 


THESE FIGURES REPRESENT IN ROUND NUMBERS THE ASSETS OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


THE EXACT AMOUNT, JANUARY Ist, 1888, BEING 


S50,800,3896 82. 


Of this amount about one-fifth is aig 


Thousand One Hundred and Fifty PO 


and all is the sole and exclusive property of Sixty 
ICYHOLDERS, the Company being a purely 


mutual organization, with neither capital stock nor stockhoiders. Surplus is divided among 


Policyholders exclusively. 


OVER $22,000,000 IN DIVIDENDS 


have been paid by the Company in reduction of the cost of insurance from table rates. 
The NEW YORK LIFE was organized in 1845, has received from Policyholders over $109,« 


000,000, and has returned to them and their legal representatives over $67,500 


500 ,000, including 


OVER $26,400,000 IN DEATH CLAIMS. 


The amount paid Policyholders, added to the amount now held in trust for them, exceeds the 


payments to the Company by over $9,000, 


The NEW YORK LIFE has now an annual income of about 


$12,000,000, 


and its Invested Assets are increasing at the rate of about 


$3,500,000 ANNUALLY. 


The Company’s Interest Receipts during the last ten years have been about five and three. 
fourths per cent. on its average assets, and less than three-tenths of one per cent. was 


due and unpaid January Ist, 1883. 
EXCEEDED ITS DEATH LOSSES. 


Its gross Interest Receipts since organization have 


During 1882 the NEW YORK LIFE settled a large number of 


“TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES,” 


issued in 1872, which gave larger returns than similar policies of any other company, 
issued and maturing in the same years. The annual cash cost of $1,000 insurance, at some ages, 
was less than $1.50, while policies issued on the 10-year Life and Endowment Tables returned all 
premiums paid with interest at about savings bank rates. 


The NEW YORK LIFE 


ORIGINATED NON-FORFEITURE POLICIES 


nineteen years before the non-forfeiture law of the State was enacted, and continues to offer a more 


liberal contract than the law requires, 


For further particulars, or estimates upon a Tontine Investment Policy, apply to the Company's 


Agents, or to the 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York City. 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS. Vice-President and ——. 
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LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


Office, 176 BROADWAY, New York. 


Capital $100,000 invested in U. 8. Bonds in trust 
for the 2 rs, and deposited with 
Insurance Department of 
the State of New York. 


SHEPPARD HOMANS, President and Actuary. 
WM. E. STEVENS, Secretary. 





Offers a new form of policy, where the payment 
in full of the sum insured in guaranteed by the 
capital and assets of a regularly incorporated 
Life Insurance Company, and where the pre- 
miumsa, to secure the same, after the first pay- 
ment, are called for as death occur, 

In this way, definite promises and guarantees 
are combined with popular features as regards 
economy and convemence of payments. 


RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


CLUBBING ARRANGEMENTS 
1883. 


OTHER first-class publications and period- 
icals can be obtained at greatly reduced prices 
in connection with THe INDEPENDENT, and 
persons desiring any such will find it to thet 
advantage to send their subscriptions through 
thie office. 

We will furnish, upon application, a list of 
such publications and clubbing rates of same. 








RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
PER AGATE LINE. EACH INSERTION. 


(14 lines to the inch, 20@ lines to the column.) 
Ordinary Aduertieemegen, last Faget Business Notice 


re. 
4times (one month),.70c. fury @3(one month), ..85c. 
iat three months 5c. (three months s#0e. 
2606 «=«((six )60c. “(et Vibe. 
52 * (twelve “ )50c. 3 = (twelve “ 650. 


ILLUSTRATED ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ee ee ae eee ee $1. 
18 - — months). 
— ) 
52 - itereive = Bite 


READING NOTICES.. 





ONE » Renken PER AGATE 
LixE,. EACH TIME 
FINANCIAL NOTICES..... ..TWo DOLLARS PER AGATE 


RELIGIO”S NoOTICES.... ... ... Firtry Cents a Ling, 
MARRIAGES AND DEATHS, not exceeding four lines 
$l. Over that, Twenty-five Cents a Line. 
Payments for advertising must be made in advance 
Address all letters to 
THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Rreadway.few Vork City. 





"FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


WE bave bad so many inquiries for Files o1 
Binders for THE INDEPENDENT since the change 
to ite present form that we have made arrange- 
ments with Koch, Sons & Co., patentees of 
the best Binder in use, to supply those who 
may desire them. Each File or Binder will 
conveniently hold twenty-six numbers—hbalf a 
year. The cover bas “THE LNDEPENDENT”’ 
embossed on it in large gilt letters, making it 
quite ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a bandsome volume. They will be de- 


livered at our office onthe receipt of one dollar 
each, or sent (postpaid) to any P.-O. in the 
United States, on the receipt of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents each. The usual price is 
$150. Acut of the File or Binder given 
below : 


wee 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale the following named fine Steel Engrav 
ings and the following Publications, which may very 
properly be used for Holiday Presents, and which will 
be sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 
very low prices named. 5 


ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PKOCLAMATION,” by Ritchie, Sise 


The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. H, 
Ritchie, the HMGTAVEP.........0000 ssvcvcsceccee 20 00 
THE AUTHORS OF THE UNITED STATES, 


Sime, BORE... ..rccccoscccccseccecsscccesccescers 2ce 
The Same, in Artist's Proof, signed by A. H. 

Ritchie, the BmGrTAVET. .....cccscveccvesecccccee 15 00 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8, GRANT. Size, 16x20..... 100 


EX-VICE-PRES. HENKY WILSON, Size, 16x20. 1 0 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 


Ghee, BOND. oc cnccncnscevcecsesesensecsccoveesecss 10 
EDWIN M. STANTON. 8 te, 16x20............065 ov 
CHARLES SUMNER. Size, 16x20............00555 1 00 


All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of the money, 


The “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 
By Frank B. Carpenter. Bound in Cloth. 


GEO PARTS. PURER. 0. .cccscccccccscccccvcccscccncs 075 
The “PICTURE AND THE MEN.” Bound in 
GRaOM. DOD WAGB ess ic cccnccivevescccccscscésddes 0 50 


Orders, with the cash enclosed, to be addressed to 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
251 Broadway. New York. 


The Dudependent. 


WE OFFER NO PREMIUMS, 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


52 Numbers (postage free)........ 6.66 c ccc ccees $3 00 
26 “ (6 mos. ) (postage BEOSD. ccccccccccces 150 
13 bed Geen, j- © eeecececessess 75 
4 ad (1 month), ed orccconcqecess 35 
2 * (2 weeks), nn TTT 20 
1 Number (1 week), © » Geiacitecstae 10 
One subscription two years, ,. «66.66. cccccecenes 5 00 
One subscription with one XEw subscriber, in 

GRD DOMNTRRED 0. osccecncccsscccceccescccese 5 00 


One subscription with two New subscribers, in 

one remittance .......... 
One subscription three years................++ 7 0@ 
One subscription with three xew subseribers, 


EE S50 
One subscription four a a ae en . SSO 
One subscription with four ew subscribers, in 

CUP COIN 00002 0080. cccevessceseabeseesese 10 00 
One subscription five years.............66....0065 10 00 


Any number over five at the same rate, invari- 

ably with one remittance 

Beginning January Ist, 1882, Tux INDEPENDENT will 
be published on the cash principle—that is, papers 
expiring after January lst, 1882, will be stopped at 
the expiration of time paid for. 


Sample Cepies Free upon Application, 


t@™ Make ail remittances payable to the order of 
THE INDEPENDENT. 

t# Remittances must be made in Money Orders, 
Bank Checks, Drafts, or Express Money Orders, if 
possible. When neither of these can be procured, 
send the money in a ReoistTerep Letren. The pres- 
ent registration system is virtually an absolute pro- 
tection against losses by mail, and all Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

No names entered on the subscription books with. 
out the money in advance. 

SUBSCRIBERS are particularly requested te note 
the expiration of their subscriptions, which is always 
given on the yellow address label on the first page of 
the paper, and to renew two or three weeks previous 
to the expiration, so that no loss of numbers may 
occur. 

THE RECEIPT of the paper is a suMecient receipt 
for the FIRST subscription. Receipts for money 
remitted to RENEW subscriptions are indicated by 
the change in the date of expiration on the little yel- 
low ticket attached to the paper, which change is 
made either the first or second week after the money 
is received, But when a postage stamp is received 
the receipt will be sent by mail. 

Messrs. SAMPSON LOW & CO., No. 186 Fleet Street, 
are our Agents in London to receive subscriptions 
and advertisements. 

Address 
P.-0. Box 2787, 


THE INDEPENDENT, 
New York City. 























Office, No. 119 BROADWAY. 





Fifty-ninth Semi-annual Statement showing the condition of the Company on the Ist day of January, 1883. 


CASH CAPITAL........ I SE RE ir 2 Te ery akdudetceeshi pa caets. WilsNicitinnashdctetnadl 
Reserve for Unearned Premimms...............0...0665 itindul ivsbbsepen tins seudsluchieretelentte Siteadbhiel 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims......... <eheean meas iecckeeeethet intend atleenes see etal ap he ernie 
Vet Surplus Fab iu belie dt eahead sein abana vis eb ha aeeen dense  caaiaelalabiael skeee PRE Peet ieives dae uiscamiente ‘iaemaihnian 


CASH ASSETS..... 


COO fee, Mims. 2... 00s ccscccesccccccecnscccctcnepeseseseeesesce seosasegne $178,463 32 
Bonds and Mortgages, being First Lien on Real Estate (worth 

IIIT. ou cc cecaspignctessonsnasGnenheests ubtasesupeeyaentnens 1,172,737 44 
United States Stocks (market value).................+.-++5- bs Stineenepene 4,308,710 00 
Rank and Railroad Stocks and Bonds (market value)...... eesesesee 847,887 50 
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SUMMARY OF ASSETS 


Held in the United States available for the Payment of Losses by Fire and for the Protection of Policyholders of Fire insurance: 


State and Municipal Bonds (market value 

Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Collaterals 
BOOTS ON 6 ose cc eves ese dasind: cxsasie 

Interest due on ist January 

Premiums Unesiiested avd and in hands of Agents. cain aueiand OE ERS 

Real Estate..............+04- ae oS 


ROO REE He HEHEHE 


ee tee eeeteee + #068 


317,596 01 


HE, Lestessseseeee 1,774,061 06 





:.$7.208,489 07 


20,000 00 
ay ig S44 o 
108,136 44 

84 27 
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J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


D. A. WEALD, Vice-President. 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President 
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Old and Moung. 


MAY-DAY. 


BY MRS. D. H. R. GOODALE. 





‘Tis a merry, merry morning, 
Bringing in the Summer weather, 
And without 4 word of warning 
All the world is mad together ; 
Sudden fervors in the air, 
Little winds that dance and play ; 
There's a stirring everywhere, 
May-day! moving-day ! 


How the little brooks are flowing ! 
There are lambs upon the hills ; 

‘There are tender wind-flowers blowing, 
Violets along the rills: 

There has been a long-drawn game, 
But the sun has won the day, 

And he reddena like a flame 
May-day! moving- day ! 


See the hurried, worried faces! 
Who can tell what is the matter? 
By the house-full changing places 
With a dreadful din and clatter! 
All the worldis upside down, 
Only country fields are gay ; 
There's a whirlwind in the town 
May-day! moving-day ! 
Oh, the hurry and the scurry ! 
Every curtain is a banner. 
Chairs and tables join the flurry. 
In the most outrageous manner. 
The piano’s lost its legs ; 
Everything has gone astray ; 
There are chickens in the eggs 


! 


May-day! moving-day! 


Come, and let us go a-Maying ! 
Hee! the bees are sipping honey ; 
And the birds their plans are laying 
For housekeeping without money. 
Shout with fun! with laughter bubble, 
For the proper work is play ; 
All the rest is toil and trouble 
May-day! moving-day ! 
Sky Farm, Beaksuire Co., Mass, 
> 


MAY WREATHS. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


‘*] never could fancy why the poets 
make such an ado over May,” she said. 
‘*One would suppose its days were full of 
all the balms and blisses of the South, to 
hear them; and, in reality, they are full of 
nothing but cold rains and winds. The 
very worst month of the vear; and that is 
what May is! Just as you begin to hope, 
after all the deadness and cold of Winter, 
comes all the delay and disappointment. 
Our Pilgrim Fathers had to have something 
to contend with, and that is the reason they 
landed here—they could fight the climate, 
as well as the Indians. There is no use in 
having millions of money if you have to 
live in New England in May. 
lucky month, too. 
you care for in May. 


It’s an un- 
Never begin anything 
I wouldn’t be married 
in May to save my life. 

“ ¢ Maids should not marry in the month of May, 

Maids should not marry on a Wednesday.’ 
is an old saw, but it must have meaning in 
it.” 

‘*What a pity,” said Aunt Maria, ‘‘ that 
Emily’s advice wasn’t asked at the creation 
of things! She wouldn’t have had any 
month of May.” 

‘*T would, at any rate, have had May- 
flowers before June!” said Emily, as she 
left the room. 

‘*The trouble with Emily is that she wants 
to fly away to some other ‘‘climacteric,” 
as our old nelghbor says—the south of 
England, or the eastern shore of Maryland, 
or the Virginia hills—as long as she can’t 
deflect the course of the Gulf Stream, into 
Massachusetts Bay,” said Clara. 

“But even then,” said Joe, ‘‘she would 
find May out of season; because when 
daffodils ‘take the front of March with 
beauty’ (whatever that, means), as they do 
in Devonshire, or when the ground-laurel 
is pink before April, as it is in Virginia, it 
would be equally untimely and unsatisfac- 
tory.” 

“The trouble with Emily,” said Aunt 
Maria, looking over her glasses} ‘‘is that 
the ghost would flit when she did. - It isn’t 
May with which she is dissatisfied, but cir- 
cumstances.’ If Victor Browne—— It’sa 
great misfortune to be a great heiress,” 
she added, with asigh. ‘‘ You either think 
everybody wants to marry you for your 
money, or else vistas of possibilities open, 
in these days af royalty marrying forriches, 
pnd you see yourself sailing through a court 





T ae E 
in the robes of a duchess,” and Aunt Maria 
looked over her glasses again, with a glance 
that told astory. 

“Tf Victor Browne was the fifthson of an 
English earl,” said Clara, ‘‘Emily would 
be content enough with the month of May 
and with all the rest of the universe. Europe 
will be the ruin of us yet !” 

‘*Was it Sydney Smith who said the only 
solution of the Irish question was to sink 
the whole island under water for just ten 
minutes ?” asked Joe. “I wish we could 
sink Europe !” 

‘“*What unanimity of opinion there is 
between us, dear!” said Clara. 

“That would only drown the folly, 
not the fools,” said Aunt Maria, grimly. 
**And while Emily’s fortune will only merry 
her to the heir of a dukedom, if she can come 
across one, she is not going to marry any 
young doctor waiting for patients.” 

‘* He needn’t wait for patients, if he mar- 
ries Emily,” said Clara. 

‘*He would, just the same,” said Joe. 
** Victor Browne would never spend a cent 
of Emily’s, and he would work as if he had 
to support her.” 

‘* Well, it’s a great shame she has the for- 
tune! [told my poor brother that money 
gotten that way would do nobody any 
good—made by locking up grains and food- 
stuffs, madein a day, fairy gold, and ten to 
one now his child’s happiness is to be 
marred for life by means of it. And then itis 
a great satisfaction, a great joy, toa man to 
support his wife and feel that he is working 
for her; and whatever husband she 
chooses is debarred from that.” 

‘* But I suppose most of us would take it, 
for all that,” said Clara, looking at her 
cousin Joe, who laughed back with all his 
handsome teeth. 

‘**Lonly wish you had it, Clara,” he said. 
‘’T would be a drawback, of course; but 
I shouldn't do a day’s work till I had spent 
a” 

‘* Well, I don’t know what we are all in 
such a hurry to have Emily accept Victor 
for,” said Aunt Maria. 

** Because she loves him, and because we 
love him, too,” interjected Ciara. 

‘ But till she does, you know, we have 
the advantage of her fortune as much as if 
it were an equal thing among us; and I can 
have the children of my three brothers to- 
gether about me. Besides, you remember, 
Emily is a prodigal, and the minute you are 
ready with your profession, Joe, there wil) 
be a house and income given to Clara. 
Meantime, if she wants June in May, she 
can go down to Laurens and get it in her 
conservatories. If she had never gone to 
Laurens and seen the foreigners that infest 
the place like birds of prey, she. would 
never have had these bees in her bonnet, 
these ducal strawberries and countesses’ 
coronets in her head.” 

‘* She hasn’t got them in her head,” said 
Joe; ‘*she wants them on her head.” 

‘It’s nothing to joke about, Joe; it’s a 
matter of serious troubleto me, I can assure 
you. Suppose one of these spngs of 
nobility succeeds in snapping up Emily, 
and takes her away fromus. We should see 
her no more, depend on it; we, whom such 
a husband would reckon as vulgar, poor 
relations. And he would spend her money 
and treat her as most Englishmen treat 
their wives, if he happen to be an English- 
man—as an inferior piece of property, to be 
well housed and fed, like Wis cattle; but no 
equal of his. And if he happen to be a 
continental, the Lord have mercy on her 
soul!” said Aunt Maria. 

“Tt’s a most singular thing,” ejaculated 
Clara, ‘‘that she should fear such a man 
as Victor Browne is after her money, and 
not think of such a thing with these for- 
eigners.” 

**Oh, it’s a foregone conclusion with the 
foreigners!” said Aunt Maria. ‘** She 
knows it is the money with them. It is a 
question with her of love or rank, and“if 
she chooses love, she doesn’t want to find 
out it was lucre after all.” 

*Do you want me to tell you some- 
thing?” asked Joe. ‘‘ Well, then, I don’t 
believe Victor Browne has ever yet pro- 
posed. You can take it for all it’s worth.” 

‘*Maundel! Maundel!” Emily’s voice 
was heard resounding. ‘‘ Maundel, have 
everything in readiness! Send your men 
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Laurens to-morrow afternoon.” 
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Bot it was no pettet at Thurdk It a 
really too early to have gone, arlyWay; and 
the season was as backward there as ‘it‘was 
all over the vest.of America. - For her part, 
Emily declared she-wished their ancestors 
had stayed at home, instead of hurrying 
over hereto a land only half finished. They 
might have expected their successors to 
die of chills and malaria, 

‘If they had stayed at home,” answered 
Joe, ‘‘I suppose we should have been dig- 
ging potatoes, like the other peasants, or 
munching black bread, thankful for an oc- 
casional dish of buttermilk.” 

T don’t know why you should assume 
that,” said Emily, ‘‘any more than that we 
should be living in one of the palaces.” 

“Only that our particular ancestors, 
most of them, were not living in palaces, or 
they would hardly have emigrated.” 

“*T can’t imagine, 
your "—— 

‘*Penchant for palaces?” as her aunt 
hesitated fora word. ‘In common with 
large numbers. Most of us have it—have 
a penchant for ease, and luxury, and 
pleasure, and honor, which is about what 
we term ‘palaces’ is supposed to com- 
prehend.” 

‘*Honor!” said Joe. ‘* Aren’t we as hon- 
orable as any titled citizen of the Old 
World, I should like to know?” 

‘*Whole phalanxes of ‘ Honorables,’” 
said Clara. 

** Well, no, we’re not,” said Emily. ‘* The 
mere fact that they wear titles shows that 
somebody won them, shows that they come 
of ancestry capable of brave or noble or 
great action of some sort. And the mere 
fact that we have no titles shows that we 
were born of ignoble groundlings who 
never did anything.” 

‘“‘But we do something, if our great- 
grandfathers did not; and if those fellows’ 
great-grandfathers did, they don’t; so the 
average is struck and the balance is even.” 
And Joe whipped a pebble into the water, 
as if it were a pebble that might annihilate 
his Goliaths. 

‘*You seem to me to have a very low- 
minded way of looking at things,” said Em- 
ily, gazing absently over the sea, that 
matched her eyes in color. ‘As if it were 
not the duty of all to raise themselves!” 


imily, where you got 


‘*It depends on what you ‘call raising 
yourself,” persisted Joe. ‘‘I don’t call it 
raising one’s self to form an alliance with 
any scorbutic scrofulitic son’”—— 

‘*Oh, there! Certainly there is a vulgar 
streak in the American pure and simple.” 

‘* Tt depends, again, on the angle of vision,” 
said Joe, with dignity. ‘‘The American 
seems to me to be pure and to be simple. 
Single-minded too, and lofty. Yes, the 
well-developed, well-educated American, 
who believes in his country, in practical 
democracy, in the elevation of the people, 
and regards these things of rank and title 
and idle, unauthorized luxury as mere play- 
things left over from the childhood of the 
race—Victor Browne, for instance—is as 
near the perfect man as we have yet 
reached.” 

‘‘It seems to me an exceedingly bigoted 
affair that you cannot credit any other na- 
tionality with a love of humanity and a de- 
sire for its progress. You are equal to the 
Chinese!” And Emily put on her hat, 
which had been blowing off in the wind, 
and walked away decidedly, wliether she 
wished for no more of Joe that day, or 
feared that Clara wished him all to herself. 

She was a charming thing to look at as 
she walked, her straight and supply 
rounded figure, her firm step, her tea-rose 
skin, and ruddy lips, her sea-blue eyes, and 
her black hair escaping everywhere in curl- 
ing tendrils. Fate and fortune had beev 
very good to Emily—beauty, brilliancy, 
wealth, and troops of friends were hers; 
and whatever might be her views of life in 
general, they did not impair the fact that 
hersywas one of the sweetest of sweet 
nattifes. “Tf hér head had been a little 
turned, it was still a lovely head, and ft 
might'turn the other way before it became 
too giddy. 

Several other families had come to the 
sea besides Aunt Maria and her brood, tired 
with the excessive gayeties of a gay Winter ; 
and there was ‘a little informal visiting. 
Among others, the Meserves, who (affect- 


ing a toosrpaeTiten ‘Ateapn'd Grek 


ities) had come 680 sOOn as 





cued heaftily’ tired | of odhiteatie ™ sim- 


plicity, and had brought over a coaple of 
their guests. 

‘* Here is the article at last,” said Joe to 
his aunt, as they sauntered down the con- 
servatory’s aisle together, ‘‘ a young Italian 
marquis. To be sure, his grandfather was a 
sutler, and bought his title; but what of 
that? and a young Spanish duke, poor as a 
church-mouse, but of a family that had an 
ark of its own in the Flood. The light is 
quite put out that was carried by Sir Cecil 
Dove and silly little Tolemacher, heir to the 
Clene barony, fortune-hunting here before 
buffalo-hunting in the Rockies. The Mes- 
erves have a monopoly of this sort of goods. 
I suppose they picked them up when he was 
Minister to all the Duchies.” And if Joe 
spoke with bitterness, he had some rea- 
son. 

“The idea of a sensible girl,” began 
Aunt Maria. ‘‘She’s not sensible!” she 
suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘ And that’s all there 
is about it.” 

** As sensible as the next,” said Joe, grim- 
ly. ‘*Look at Clara. Wouldn’t you sup- 
pose she expected to see the divine spark 
issue from that Spanish fellow’s lips by the 
way she hangs on his words? There’s some- 
thing queer about women. The fools take 
their fancy.” 

**Pshaw!” said Aunt Maria. ‘ Let Clara 
alone. Don’t you suppose she knows what 
she is about?” 

Perhaps she did; but, if so, it was plain- 
ly more than Joe did; and when, while she 
was singing a barcarolle with the little Hi- 
dalgo, Joe went out abruptly, and, mount- 
ing the stairs heavily to his own room, 
slammed the door resoundingly. It was 
not easy to say whether she came to her 
Aunt Maria’s side at the end of the song 
because of her aunt’s warning eye, or be- 
cause she was weary of the Don, or because 
of anything else. But the next morning 
the young Spaniard was at the door again, 
and he was walking up and down the gar- 
den paths with Clara, holding her parasol, 
and bending over her in the courtliest guise, 
and Clara was again gazing up at him with 
rapt eyes, and Joe was striding by them 
without a glance, off toa morning on the 
sea. Perhaps the day grew chill after that, 
for Clara presently went in and was seen no 
more of the Hidalgo till he came again. 
But while she sang to him or strolled with 
him in the mornings, Emily sat at her em- 
broidery frame, trying to exchange pleasant 
nothings with the sutler’s heir, as Joe 
styled him; for the Marquis, knowing but 
little English, could make but little progress, 
unless. Emily helped him out, and she knew 
less Italian. 

One day the Hidalgo, as he was more 
generally known among themselves, brought 
Clara a bunch of scarlet and yellow blos- 


~soms, and she wore them, the Spanish col- 


ors, as she called them, and vastly unbe- 
coming they were to her. 

‘*T hope,” said Emily, ‘I have heard the 
end of Clara’s talk to me of denationalizing 
myself. .She has surrendered and gone 
down before the first foreign broadside.” 

‘* She’s like all the rest of you,” said Joe, 
with an angry light in his eye. ‘ But I 
hope you see how unjust you are now in 
berating these fortune-hunting foreigners, 
when here isone making the swiftest sort 
of court to Clara, who hasn’t a cent to her 
name.” 

**Perhaps he relics on your generosity.” 

‘*He needn't, if she marries that sort of 
a man,” said Emily, with a gleam of some- 
thing like reason on her face. 

When, on the next day, the Spaniard 
brought horses for Clara to ride with him, 
and she came down with the Spanish. colors 
again in the ribbons at her throat, wasting 
none of her usual pleasantries on the fam- 
ily, the affair began to assume @ more seri- 
ous aspect; and when, in the evening, raw 
and chill as it yet was, she lingered, pacing 
up and down the lawn with him till the 
moon set, it seemed to Emily time for some 
femonstrance. 

‘Qh, one must amusé one’s self,” said 
Clara, lightly, in reply, and in Emily’s best 


manner. ‘ You know since we all had the , 
Atchison and Topeka fever, with Mexican 


attachment, I got a little ahead on the lan- 
guage, and my Spanish is infinitely amus- 


“Nonsense!” said a2 
‘Well, then, you've Leda naan 
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here into this wilderness in search of May- 
flowers, and here’s a tiger-lily. Sha’n’t I 
pluck it?” 

‘* | never supposed you were the girl to 
be dazzled” 

“Oh, dear me, Emily, if this isn’t too 
much!” cried Clara. ‘‘ What girl are you? 
If these foreigners are good enough for you, 
they are certainly good enough for me.” 

‘But, he has no money. He”—— 

“That is all folderol. What those people 
call respectable poverty would be rolling in 





riches to me.” 

‘‘ But were you willing to be separated so 
from as all?” urged Emily, really anxious. 
“You will be in Europe, too, you know, 
if you marry one of these howling swells.” 
** And Joe.” 

‘Joe ought to marry a wealthy woman. 
You have accustomed him to luxury. See 
what expensive tastes he has. Why should 
I be a drag on the wheels of progress?” 

‘You will ruin him. You will break his 
heart.” 

“You let Joe’s heart alone. And what 
are you doing to Victor Browne’s heart?” 

“IT don’t know that he has any,” sighed 
Emily. ‘‘At any rate, I wish he was here 
to talk with you, and show you your folly, 
if youthink so much of him and his 
opinion.” 

‘‘IT wish he was, just to show you the 
difference between a man and that Italian 
popinjay and those British brutes who are 
on the way back from their buffaloes to 
better game. Shall I send for him?” she 
asked, mischievously. 

‘*No need. Heis coming. 
to-day.” 

‘*Hle is! what for?” 

‘** An answer to his letter.” 

‘I thought so. And now, my Egeria, 
what are you going to say to him?” said 
Clara, feeling it time to turn the tables. 
‘*That you like a fine title better than a 
fine nature, and are going to set your for- 
tune against a coronet, and throw yourself 
into the bargain as something of not much 
account?” 

‘* How can you, how dare you, talk to 
me so, Clara!” But Clara was dancing out 
of the room with a song on her lips now, 
for she had espied the Don coming up 
under the budding trees. 


He wrote me 


It was on her tripping way that she met 
Joe, just as she had paused on the last step 
of the staircase, pulling back her skirt to 
admire her scarlet slippers, and she looked 
into his lowering, sullen face with her own 
alla ripple of smiles. 

** Well, well,” she said, ‘*‘ Inever thought 
to see your face like that!” 

‘**Clara!” said he, hoarsely, and with two 
ominous sparks like smoldering coals of 
fire in his eyes, ‘‘ will you tell me what this 
means?” 

‘**Cousin Joe,” she said, coolly, and from 
her vantage ground of the last step she 
laid her two hands upon his shoulders and 
looked into his eyes, ‘‘ it means,” she whis- 
pered, ‘it means that the Spaniard thinks 
Iam Emily!” And then she laughed, peal 
following peal like a flight of doves up 
among all the carved rafters and stairways 
and peaks and turrets of this palace that 
they called cottage, a laugh that would 
and should have horrified Aunt Maria’s 
soul. ‘*Do you understand me? you great 
stupid! You have behaved splendidly. 
Just the thing! She thinks I am_ breaking 
your heart for a title. And she doesn’t 
know I am teaching her a lesson and writ- 
ing out Victor Browne's marriage certifi- 
cate!” And then it dawned on Joe’s slower 
intelligence, and he, too, began to laugh a 
great resonant roar that filled the hall. 
“Hush, hush!” she whispered, “or you'll 
spoil the whole. Now, I’ve trusted you; 
you must keep it up. Break your heart, 
be sour, cross, melancholy, saturnine, 
Savage. And if it won't bea play when 
the Hidalgo discovers that he has been 
making eyesata pauper! And if that does 
hot cure Emily, nothing will. What if you 
went to the station to meet Victor Browne? 
I know you know he’s coming. Mistress 
Emily doesn’t seem to think she’s as deep 
with the Marquis as I am with the Don!” 

“It’s disgraceful,” said Joe, when he let 
Clara out of his arms again. “ And do you 
Pause here. Not another bit of it will I en- 
dure!” 


It seemed as though the comparison of 





Victor Browne, 8 man of men, with those 


diminutive peninsulars, might have opened 
Emily’s eyes, and that the comparison of 
his clear and powerful intellect with their 
inanities might have finished the cure. But 
Emily gave no sign—perhaps Aunt Maria 
gave too many—and they had all been very 
gay in the drawing-room that evening, 
when, in a moment’s pause, the voice of the 
Spaniard was heard by all. “It is out- 
rage! It is wrong to me! You mislead, 
you deceive! I would have the satisfac- 
tion, if you were”—— and without more ado 
the fat and doughty little Don stalked from 
the room, trying to look like Don Quixote, 
and succeeding in looking like Sancho 
Panza. 

“What is it? What is it all?” cried Em- 
ily, and the rest, in a breath. 

‘‘Only that I have told him my cousin 
Emily is the heiress to the million or so 
that he wants.” And then there was a dead 
silence. 

‘‘Tam afraid, Cousin Emily,” said Joe, 
breaking it, ‘‘that the Spanish climate is 
no pleasanter than our own in the month 
of May.” 

‘At any rate,” said Clara, ‘‘in the mat- 
ter of going a-Maying.” : 

And then the Meserve party rose in some 
confusion to make adieux, and Emily went 
down the parlor and out into the conserv- 
atory. Perhaps, in the necessary prolong- 
ing of the farewells, nobody noticed that 
Victor Browne went after her, bowing his 
lofty head through the window-place, as he 
stepped under the green arch of a cocoa- 
palm growing there. 

A bell, farin the distance. was striking 
midnight when they came back from the 
conservatory. Joe and Clara had been 
well enough content with the passage of 
time, and if Aunt Maria had been dozing, 
she had not been grumbling about it. 

‘‘ Why, where have you been, children ?” 
she asked, rubbing her glasses vigorously. 

‘I’ve been a-Maying,” said Victor, with 
a strange sort of ring in his tone. 

‘*And evidently with success,” laughed 
Clara, ‘‘in spite of the climate and the 
month.” 

‘‘What in the world are you talking 
about?” said Aunt Maria, not yet wholly 
awake, it may be. ‘‘ You have been May- 
ing? At this time of night? In this 
weather! For gracious sake, what flowers 
did you find?” 

‘‘These,” said Emily, and they saw that 
she was crowned with a slender branch bent 
into a loose wreath. 

‘‘Orange blossoms!” said Aunt Maria. 
‘“‘Take them away, my love—they are so 
sweet they are sickening!” 

‘*That is because you never wore them; 
but Iam going to wear them to-morrow at 
eleven o'clock. And if you are good, you 
may all come to the wedding,” said the 
lovely, blushing creature. 

** Maids should not marry in the month of May, 

Maids should not marry on a Wednesday,” 
sang Clara. 

‘*T can’t ask you to be my bridesmaid,” 
said Emily, “because it is to be a double 
wedding. Youneedn’t say one word. Iam 
resolved to have my own way in my house. 
And the same words that marry one pair of 
us shall do the same office for the other. 
And Aunt Maria has a pocket piece ready to 
settle on you, because | know you won't take 
it from me. And if you don’t take it from 
her, it will be sent to the mission of No 
Man’s Land, to buy parasols for the Bare- 
skin tribe.” 

‘*L am afraid,” said Clara. ‘1 am afraid 
to go to sleep. There will be an earthquake, 
or a tidal wave, or a meteorite, or some 
other Day-of-Judgment affair before morn- 
ing, if we don’t sit up and stay on guard 
over so much happiness under one roof.” 

NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 


MAID MARGERY. 


BY RUTH HALL. 





Unpber the apple tree, lightly swinging 
And singing, 

Maid Margery sat, one morning in May, 

Twining daisy wreaths, in an idle way. 

From a blossoming bower of garlands gay, 
Far away 

Looked Margery, Mail Margery : 

Goodly picture she was to see. 


“And why,” I said, “this foolish delaying, 
And playing 
With flow’rs which you know in an hour must 
die? 
Already your daisy wreaths faded lie !” 
“Ah! June roses are coming by and by. 
Glad am I!” 
Said Margery, Maid Margery, 
Happy at thought of the time to be. 


‘No, dear heart, it is not always May time 

Nor playtime. 

The dark hours will come”— 
hours go ; 

When Winter is here, withits frost and snow, 

Then the sweet Spring is coming soon, 
I know.” 

Soft and slow 

Spake Margery, Maid Margery, 

Shyly smiling the while on me. 


“But the dark 
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A TALE OF A NEST. 
BY MRS. LUCY L. STOUT. 


Oye morning in May Mr. and Mrs. Robin 
Redbreast, a gay young couple just married, 
set off to find a suitable place in which to 
begin housekeeping. They were both in 
fine feather and so dreadfully fond of each 
other that the business on hand was like 
to be forgotten in the charms of mutual 
admiration. After viewing many situa- 
tions and finding something everywhere 
not just to their taste they finally fixed on a 
tall lilac as the most desirable place for 
their future home. It stood close to a neat 
cottage, and Mrs. Redbreast, who was a 
little particular, declared herself entirely 
suited with the location. Robin looked 
about suspiciously and suggested that 
boys in the family might make such near 
neighborhood undesirable. Mrs. Red- 
breast ruffled her feathers in alarm. She 
did not know much about boys, but she 
had heard fearful tales of their inciffer- 
ence to the happiness of members of her 
family. So she and Mr. Redbreast retired 
to the garden fence to deliberate. Truly, 
it was a nice place. A fine grove of 
forest trees in the wide door yard concealed 
the house from passers-by on the street. On 
one side was the village, with plenty of 
people to make it cheerful; on the other, 
a broad field where seeds would be abund- 
ant and worms would flourish and get fat; 
nice society, too. Already an oriole was 
busy in a tall cottonwood weaving a skein 
of red silk into his curious house. ‘* Plague 
on boys,” muttered Mr. Redbreast. 

‘**Perhaps there are no boys,” suggested 
his wife. ‘‘Suppose you ask some of the 
neighbors. There’s Mr. Oriole; ask him.” 

Robin whisked off to make inquiries, 
Mr. Oriole was very polite, and said he had 
passed two pleasant Summers in the cotton- 
wood, and had never seen any boys around. 

**A Nice Old Lady and a Pretty Girl live 
in the cottage. Sometimes the Pretty Girl 
has company (other girls and young men), 
and they come out here and pound some 
balls around with wooden hammers. | 
can't make out what they do it for, but they 
never trouble me.” 

That settled it, and the pair began at once 
to build their house in the lilac. First some 
dry leaves and twigs were laid in the place 
where the stem separated into three branch- 
es. Then grass and long horse-hair were 
brought, and the busy pair took turns at 
weaving. They rounded it outside and hol- 
lowed it inside, and singing and work went 
on together. The Nice Old Lady came out 
on the porch and listened, and said ‘* Pret- 
ty creeturs,” which pleased Robin so much 
that he sang a bran-new song for her; and 
the Pretty Girl watched them with beauti- 
ful, serious eyes. 

Being a backward Spring there were only 
a few leaves on the lilac. The buds swell- 
ed and swelled, but, missing the encourag- 
ing sunshine, hesitated to expand into 
leaves. So the house and its builders were 
fully exposed to view. 

The nest was nearly completed, and the 
pair consulted together as to the final fin- 
ishing. Something very soft and warm 
must be procured. 

‘* Feathers,” said Mrs. Redbreast, look- 
ing at her own pretty guit. Mr. Redbreast 
assented, but confessed that he did not 
know where tolook for them. She medi- 
tated a moment. ‘I have it,” she cried. 
**Come, Robin.” And away she darted, 
her husband after her at a dashing rate. A 
fence wriggled across the field, and cling- 
ing to one of the rough rails was a tuft of 
soft, white wool. The bright eyes of Mrs. 
Redbreast had taken note of this in her 
journeys after building material, and now 
Robin, too, spied it, and pouncing on the 
prize, each pulled off a bit, and hastened 
homeward. : 

They paused a moment on the garden 
fence, when a sight met their eyes which 
made the hearts stand still in their downy 
breasts. Comfortably curled up in the 
porch, his green eyes blinking in the sun- 
shine was a great gray monster, none other 
than Charles the Cat. Poor Mrs. Red- 
breast dropped her wool and began to cry. 
Robin fluttered around in the greatest 
anxiety. 

“There, now, dear, don’t, don’t,” he 
pleaded. ‘He can’t touch us. He can’t 
fly.” 





“‘Oh!” sobbed his wife, ‘‘our home, our 
dear little home; the first we ever had.” 

‘*Never mind,” said Robin, cheerily. 
‘“We can make another. Perhaps he 
hasn’t seen it at all. T'll see,” and he made 
a rapid circuit and alighted on the topmost 
branch of the lilac. No sign from Charies 
the Cat. Then he summoned all his 
courage and sang a faint little song. 
Charles the Cat dozed on in the sun. 
Robin flew back to his wife and told her 
he did not believe the cat knew there was 
a nest in the lilacs; he seemed a stupid old 
fellow, and they looked at him, cocking 
their heads on one side, after the fashion 
of the Redbreasts. While they looked, 
Charles got up, stretched himself lazily, 
walked slowly down the steps, ran lightly 
up the lilac, and thrust his wicked paw 
into the soft little nest. 

Just then the door opened, and the Nice 
Old Lady came out, in the whitest of caps 
and the brightest of spectacles. 

“Scat! What are you doing, you ras- 
cal ?” she cried. 

Charles the Cat leaped to the ground and 
ran off around the house. 

The Pretty Girl came out and cut a 
switch from the lilac, stood it in a corner 
of the porch, and went back into the house, 
The wary litle nest-builders took courage, 
circled around, and ventured to alight on 
the lilac and peer down into the beloved 
It was uninjured. They made a 
rapid circuit of the house and ground, 
and not discovering their enemy picked up 
their bits of wool and began anew their 
furnishing. Two or three journeys to the 
tuft of wool on the fence, and the wonder- 
ful, beautiful house was complete. Sucha 
song as crowned the work was never heard 
in the lilae before. 

‘*How nice to have such a splendid 
house,” said Robin. ‘‘] can hardly wait to 
see you settled in it for the night. You 
will sleep so snug and warm.” 

‘**I wish there was room enough for you, 
Robin,” said his wife, wistfully. ‘‘I shall 
be lonesome.” 

‘**Q, it wasn’t made for me,” said Robin. 
‘*T'll sit close by and twitter whenever you 
stir.” 

So when evening came Mrs. Redbreast 
settled herself into her charming home with 
a delicious sense of comfort and companion- 
ship. But, alas, for her short-lived peace! 
Stealing out of the door, stealing across the 
porch, so softly you might think his feet 
were shod with velvet, came Charles the 
Cat, his green eyes glittering in the twilight 
like two wicked sparks that had somehow 
got abroad and were ready to set a house 
on fire. The frightened Redbreasts 
trembled in every feather. But stealing 
out of the door, stealing across the porch 
came the Pretty Girl, so softly you might 
think her feet were shod with dreams. She 
grasped Charies, and catching up the rod, 
used it over his back until he cried for 
mercy. Then she carried him into the 
house, and the next day she put him into a 
basket and went to visit her cousin, 
fifteen miles away by the railroad. When 
she came home the basket was empty, and 
the timid Redbreasts rested from fear of 
their enemy. 

One morning Mrs. Redbreast exclamed in 
a tremor of excitement: 

“I do believe we've got an egg!” 

‘*Let me see it! let me see it!” cried 
Robin, hopping on the edge of the nest. 

Mrs. Redbreast hopped on to the other 
side and both peeped in; sure enough, 
there lay the smoothest, bluest, loveliest 
egg in the whole world.. Mr. Redbreast 
was so delighted that he sang a song as 
long as an opera and agreat deal finer, and 
Mrs. Redbraast was as proud as Pride her- 
self. Presently another, then another, and 
another egg arrived and Robin went all 
over the neighborhood telling the news; 
but bis little wife sat demurely at home 
and cuddled the eggs while her husband 
flew toand fro getting nice things for her 
to eat, entertaining her with the news and 
gossip of the neighborhood and cheering 
her with the finest songs he could think 
of. Sometimes he cuddled the eggs and 
kept them warm while his partner took an 


house. 


So the days went by, the early roses were 
in bloom and the sun was in perpetual 
good humor when four small children 
made their appearance in the Redbreast 








house. Robin was at his wit’s end, for 
each one seemed to be all mouth, and they 
were all open from morning to night with 
clamor for something to eat. No time for 
singing, though they were very happy with 
their thriving family. With the summer 
vacation came the Nice Old Lady’s grand- 
son to visit her, and the family in the lilac 
were startled and alarmed by the appear- 
ance of areal live boy. It did not take 
many minutes for him to discover the nest, 
count the birds, and decide to make a cage 
for the young ones. He brought his tools 
and some boards on the porch and began 
to saw and hammer, keeping a wary eye on 
Tlie distress of the family in 
When the cage was 


his prize. 
the lilac was extreme. 
almost done the Pretty Girl came out and 
sat down by the boy. 

‘* What are you making, Franky, dear,” 
she asked. 

‘*A cage,” said Franky, looking impor- 
tant.” There’s four young robins up there,” 
nodding toward the lilac, ‘‘and I'm going 
to put ’em in the cage and tame 'em.” 

‘*No, no,” said the Pretty Girl, ‘‘ you 
mustn’t. They’re Gandma’s birds.” 

‘*Sho,” said Franky, scornfully. ‘* They 
don’t belong to nobody; they’re wild. 
There!” he exclaimed, ‘it’s done,” and he 
stood off to admire his work. 

It was an ugly, square box with slats up 
the front and a hole in the top covered by 
a board. 

‘*[Pll.put the nest in, birds and all, and 
set it on the steps, and we'll have fun seeing 
the old ones fidget around when they come 
to find ’em.” 

‘‘Grandma! Grandma!” cried the Pretty 
Girl, ‘“‘here’s Franky going to steal the 
Robins’ nest.” 

In a moment the Nice Old Lady ap- 
peared, her hands sticky with dough, for 
she was mixing bread, and her cap border 
trembling with excitement. 

‘*What’s this, you naughty boy?” she 
said, Franky explained. ‘‘ Well, I never! 
you've have been here half a day, and 
you've penned up the gobbler, and rode 
the old gander, and tied the calf’s tail in a 
knot, and cut off Billygoat’s whiskers, and 
I don’t know what other mfschief you've 
been at. I didn’t care much about those 
tricks, for I saw the gander nip you pretty 
well, and Billy butt you over, and the calf 
give you a kick, and I thought you'd get 
enough of that fun. But here you are, 
meddling with my neighbors. You're no 
better than the cat, who had to go off to 
your Cousin Jenny’s because he couldn't 
mind his own business.” 

‘*I didn’t mean no harm,” said the boy, 
hanging his head. 

‘*Don’t you do any, then,” said the Nice 
Old Lady. ‘‘ Never were nicer neighbors 
than these Redbreasts, working like little 
heroes to build their pretty house, singing 
like angels all the time, and bringing up 
their family as careful and patient as any 
parents I ever saw. They never get into 
any mischief.” 

Franky was ashamed, and declared he 
did not mean to hurt the Robins. 


, 


** Let ’em aloné, then,” said his grandma. 
‘If you want to try tricks on Billygoat I 
shan’t say anything. I reckon he can take 
care of himself. There’s a nest of wasps 
under the eaves,” she added, with a grim 
smile. ‘* You can put them in your cage 
if you want to.” And she went off to the 
kitchen to finish her baking. 

Afew more days and the nest was de- 
serted. The young Redbreasts had learned 
to fly, and were off to the fields and woods, 
earning their living, learning to sing, and 
finding out what a great world it is in 
which we all live. Charles the Cat has re- 
turned from exile, Franky has gone home, 
and the Nice Old Lady, who grows nicer, 
and the Pretty Girl, who grows prettier, 
hope that their pleasant little neighbors 
will come again next year and bring up 
another family in the forks of the lilac. 

NORTHVILLE, MICH. 

—— ~— _ 

“So you dun got burned out on Hastings 
Btreet las’ night?” queried one colored woman 
of another as they mot on Monroe Avent yes- 
terday. ‘Yes; de house dun burned to de 
groun’,” was the reply. ‘An’ you losted ebery- 
tin’ ?” “All’cept one bedsted, two chairs, an’ 
de bewro.” ‘Shoo! Wall, dar’s one consolashun 
"bout it, Mrs. Bebee, you has saved ’nuff to begin 
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PUZZLEDOM. 
(Communtcations for this department should be ad. 
dressed * Puzzles,” THe IxperenDEeNT, New York.| 





We haven’t had any games for some time. 
Here's an old but good one. It is called: 


BIRD, BEAST, OR FISH. 


A player takes a cane”and, pointing it at one 
of the company, says (for instance), ‘* beast, one, 
two, three, four,” etc., counting rapidly as possi- 
ble up to ten. Before ten is reached, the person 
pointed at must name some beast. The pointer 
goes rapidly about, *‘skipping around,” calling 
bird, beast, or fish, as he may choose, until he 
catches some one so flustered as to be unable to 
name anything under the head before ten is 
reached, The person caught then takes the 
cane. 

This game, when played with spirit, is very 
laughable, 

Another good thing for an evening party 
where people are willing to go to some prelimin- 
ary trouble is the 

BEAN-BAG STRUGGLE. 


Prepare about twenty small bags filled with 
beans, being careful to sew the seams firmly. 
Select two captains, and let them choose sides, 
Place two tables (or chairs will do) at one end of 
the room, and two, opposite them, atthe other. 
Having divided the bean-bags, each captain takes 
his position by the tables (having the bags upon 
them), at the head of the room, while the “‘men” 
of each side formin lines facing each other, the 
last man of each row being within easy reaching 
distance of the table at the end of the line. 

One—two—three. Each captain takes a bag 
in one hand, passes it to the other hand, and 
then to the “man” next him, who must also 
pass it from one hand to the other, and soon 
down the line; the last player of each line put- 
ting the bags, as they come to him, upon the 
lower table. When the last bag has touched 
the lower table, the last player must send them 
back the way they came, and the side that puts 
all its bags upon the starting table wins. 

We are sorry to say that even a church mem- 
ber, in the excitement of the game, will often 
forget his early training and take a bag in both 
hands and so pass it to his neighbor, instead of 
putting it from one hand into the other first. 
It is therefore necessary to have some one in good 
and regular standing to act as umpire—one who 
is not open to bribery and corruption of any 
kind. This causes rather wild fun, but is a 
capital game. 

Here are some good words for charades : 

Patchwork, songstress, dramatic, sweetheart, 
knapsack, hatband, news-boy, bookworm, and 
madcap. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 26rn. 


Numerical enigmas: I. It never rains but it 
pours. II. Evil be to him who evil thinks, 
Cross-word enigma: Manhattan. 


MONUMENT. CENTRAL ACROBSTIC, 


reLiec 
s E e trial 
a Le daVid 
t I e cr Eep 
e Bb brAce 
g Et ecaNon 
t Ry ma Dam 
s Ad seLah 
a Te trEat 
bBreIag brAin 
proud ar Row 
sea Nadal liNen 
DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
S—spasm—M 
C— china—A 
H— hives —S 
O— onset—T 
O—ochre—E 
L—lever—R 
DOUBLE SQUARE WORDS. 
PORT HOLE 
OBEY OPAL 
REAP PASS 
TYPE ELSE 


DOUBLE ACROS8TIC, 


M—method—D 
A—- acacia —A 
Y— yearly —Y 


Dr. 0. W. HOLMES’S RESPONSE TO 
THE NEW YORK PHYSICIANS. 


= I deserved your kindness? Nay, my 
rien 

While the fair banquet its illusion lends 

Let me believe it, though the blood may rush 
And to my cheek recall the maiden blus! 

That o’er it flamed with momentary blaze 
When first I heard the honeyed words of praise, 
Let me believe it while the roses wear 

Their bloom unwithering in the heated air ; 
Too soon, too soon, their glowing leaves must 


fall, 
The laughing echoes leave the silent hall, 





spring house cleaniu’ on!” 








How weighs that burden they can tell alone 
Whose dia) marks no moment as their own. 


Am I your creditor? Too well I know 

How Friendship pays the debt it does not owe, 
Shapes a r semblance fondly to its mind, 
Adds all the virtues that it fails to find, 
Adorns with graces to its heart’s content, 
Borrows from love what nature never lent, 
Till what with halo, jewels, gilding, paint, 
The veriest sinner deems himself a saint. 
Thus while you pay these honors as my due 
I owe my value’s larger part to you, 

And in the tribute of the hour I see 

Not what I am, but what I ought to be. 


Friends of the Muse, to you of right belong 

The first staid footsteps of my square toed 
song ; 

Full well I know the strong heroic line 

Has lost its fashion since I made it mine ; 

But there are tricks old singers will not learn, 

And this grave measure still must serve my 
turn. 

So the old bird resumes the self-same note 

His first young Summer wakened in his throat ; 

The self-same tune the old canary sings, 

And all unchanged the bobulink’s carol rings ; 

When the tired songsters of the day are still 

The thrush repeats his long-remembered trill ; 

Age alters not the crow’s persistent caw, 

The Yankee’s ‘“Haow,” the stammering 
Briton’s ‘ Haw” ; 

And so the hand that takes the lyre for you 

Plays the old tune on strings that once were 
new. 

Nor let the rhymester of the hour deride 

The straight-backed measure with its stately 
stride ; 

It gave the mighty voice of Dryden scope ; 

It sheathed the steal-bright epigrams of Pope ; 

In Goldsmith’s verse it learned a sweeter 
strain ; 

Byron and Campbell wore its clanking chain ; 

A smile to listen while the critic’s scorn 

Flouts the proud purple kings have proudly 
worn ; 

Bid each new rhymer try his daiuty skill ; 

And mould his frozen phrases as he will ; 

We thank the artist for his neat device ; 

The shape is pleasing, though the stuff is ice. 


Fashions will change—the new costume allures, 

Unfading still the better type endures ; 

While the slashed doublet of the cavalier, 

Gave the old knight the Pomp of chanticleer, * 

Our last-hatched dandy with his glass and 
stick 

Recalls the semblance of a new-born chick ; 

(To match the model he is aiming at 

He ought to wear an egg-shell for a hat) ; 

Which of these objects would a painter choose, 

And which Velasquez or Van Dyke refuse? 


When your kind summons reached my calm re- 


treat 

Who are the friends, I questioned, I shall 
meet? 

aus, in young manhood shivering with de- 
sire 

To feel the genial warmth of Fortune’s fire, 

Each with his bellows ready in his hand 

To puff the flame just waiting to be fanned ; 

Some heads half-silvered, some with snow- 
white hair, 

A crown ungarnished, glistening here and 
there, 

The mimic moonlight gleaming on the scalps 

As evening’s empress lights the shining my 

But count the crowds that throng your festal 


scenes, se. 
How few that knew the century in its teens! 


Save for the lingering handful fate befriends, 

Life’s busy day the Sabbath decade ends ; 

When that is over, how with what remains 

Of Nature’s outfit, muscle, nerve and brains? 

Were this a pulpit I would doubtless preach, 

Were this a platform I should gravely teach, 

But to no solemn duties I pretend 

In my vocation at the table’s end, 

So as my answer let me tell instead 

What Landlord Porter—rest his soul !—-once 
said. 


A feast it was that none might scorn to share ; 

Cambridge and Concord’s demigods were 
there— 

‘And who are they?” You know as well as I 

The stars long glittering in our eastern sky— 

The names that blazon our provincial scroll 

Ring a the world with Britain’s drumbeat 
ro 


Good was the dinner, better was the talk ; 

Some 7 mea devious was the homeward 
walk ; 

The story came from some reporting spy— 

They lie’ those fellows—O, a9 they ie ? 

Not ours those foot-tracks in the new-fallen 
snow. 

Poets and sages never zig-zagged 80? 


Now Landlord Porter, grave, concise, severe, 

Master, nay Monarch, in his proper sphere, 

Though to belles-lettres he pretended not, 

Lived close to Harvard, so knew what was 
what, 

And having bards, lee ay er and such, 

To eat his dinner, put the finest touch 

His a could teach, those learned mouths to 

With the best proofs of gustatory skill. 

And finding wisdom plenty at his board, 

Wit, science, learning, all his guests had stored, 

By way of contrast, ventured to produce 

To please their palates, an inviting goose. 


Better it were the company should starve 

Than hands unskilled that goose attempt to 
carve ; 

None but the master-artist shall assail 

The ~ g that turns the mightiest surgeon 
pale. 


One voice arises from the banquet hall— 

The landlord answers to the pleading call ; 

Of stature tall, sublime of port he stands, 

His blade and trident gleaming in his hands ; 
> his glance the strong-knit joints 

relax 

As the weak knees before the headsman’s axe, 
And Landlord Porter lifts his glittering knife 
As some stout warrior armed for bloody strife ; 
All eyes are on him ; some in whispers ask 
wae oe is he who dares this 


When lo ! the triumph of 








Joy drop his turn his empty cup, 
And up— 


weary take his burden 
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As when the baby in his nurse’s lap z 
Spills on the carpet a dissected map, 


Then the calm sage, the monarch of the lyre, 
Critics and men of science all admire, . 
And one whose wisdom I will not impeach, 
Lively, not churlish, somewhat free of speech, 
ae ~ Ne “Say, master, what of worth is 
” 
In birds like this, of breast and legs bereft?” 
And Landlord Porter, with uplifted eyes, 
Smiles on the simple querist, and seplies 
“When from a goose you've taken legs and 


breast, 
Wipe lips, thank God, and leave the poor the 
rest !” 


me friends, sweet friends, I hold it hardly 
air 

With that same bird your minstrel to compare, 
Yet in a certain likeness we agree, 

No wrong to him and no offense to me ; 

I take him for the moral he has lent, 

My partner—to a limited extent. 


When the stern landlord whom we all obey 

Has carved from life its seventh great slice 
away, 

Is the poor fragment left in blank collapse 

A pauper remnant of unvalued scraps } 


I care not much what Solomon has said, 
Before his time to nobler pleasures dead ; 
Poor man! he needed half a hundred lives 
With such a babbling wilderness of wives. 
But is there nothing that may well employ 
Life’s Winter months—no sunny hour of joy? 


While o’er the fields the howling tempests rage, 
The prisoned linnet warbles in its cage ; 

When chill November through the forest blows, 
The greenhouse shelters the untroubled rose, 
Round the high trellis creeping tendrils twine, 
And the ripe clusters fill with blameless wine ; 
We make the vine forget the Winter’s cold, 
But how shall age forget its growing old? 


Though doing right is better than deceit, 
Time is a trickster it is fair to cheat ; 

The honest watches ticking in your fobs 

Tell every minute how the rascal robs. 

To clip his forelock and his scythe to hide, 

To lay his hour-glass gently on its side, 

To slip the cards he marked upon the shelf 
And deal him others you haye marked yourself, 
If not a virtue, cannot be a sin, 

For the old rogue is sure at last to win. 


What does he leave when life is well-nigh spent 
To lap its evening in a calm content? 

Art, letters, science, these at least befriend 
Our day’s brief remnant to its peaceful end, 
Peaceful for him who shows the setting sun 

A record worthy of his Lord’s well done! 


When he, the Master whom I will not name, 

Known to our calling, not unknown to fame, 

At life’s extremest verge half conscious lay, 

Helpless and sightless, dying day by day, 

His brain, so long with varied wisdom fraught, 

Filled with the broken enginery of thought, 

A flitting vision often would illume 

His darkened world and cheer its deepening 
gloom, 

A sunbeam struggling through the long eclipse, 

And smiles of pleasure play around his lips, 

He loved the Art that shapes the dome and 
spire ; 

The Roman’s page, the ring of Byron’s lyre, 

And oft when fitful memory would return 

To find some fragment in her broken urn, 

Would wake to life some long-forgotten hour, 

And lead his thought to Pisa’s terraced tower, 

Or trace in light before his rayless eye 

The dome-crowned Pantheon printed on the 


SKY ; 

Then while the view his ravished soul ab- 
sorbs 

And lends a glitter to the sightless orbs, 

The patient watcher feels the stillness stirred 

By the faint murmur of some classic word, 

Or the long roll of Harold’s lofty rhyme, 

“Simple, erect, severe, austere, sublime,” 

Such were the dreams that soothed his couch 
of pain, 

The sweet nepenthe of the worn-out brain. 


Brothers in art, who live for other’s needs 

In duty’s bondage, mercy’s gracious deeds, 

Of all who toil beneath the circling sun 

Whose evening rest than yours more fairly 
won? 

Though many a cloud your struggling morn 
obscures, 

What sunset brings a brighter sky than yours? 


I, who your labors for a while have shared, 

New — havé sought, with new companions 
farec 

For Nature’s servant far too often seen 

A loiterer by the waves of Hippocrene ; 

Yet round the earlier friendship twines the 
new 

My footsteps wander, but my heart is true, 

Nor e’er forgets the living or the dead 

Who trod with me the paths where science led. 


How can I tell you, O my loving friends, 

ba light, what warmth your joyous welcome 
ends 

To life’s late hour ? Alas ! my song is sung, 

Its fading accents falter on my tongue. 

Sweet friends, if shrinking in the banquet’s 


jaze, 
Your blushing guest must face the breath of 


pein, 

Speak not too well of one who scarce will 
know 

Himself transfigured in its roseate glow ; 

Say kindly of him what is, chiefly, true, 

Remembering always he belongs to you ; 

Deal with him asa truant, if you will, 

But claim him, keep him, call him brother 
still ! 

— 


CARD PLAYING AT HOME. 


Playing cards for “pastime” or as an 
‘innocent amusement” soon becomes 4 

assion, and when once fixed a man will 
orego home, family, business, and pleasure, 
and suffer the loss of his all for the exciting 
scenes of the card-table. 

That accomplished writer, the late Dr. 
Holland, of Springfield, Mass., said: ‘I 
have all my days had a card-playing com- 
munity open to my observation, and I am 
yet unable to believe that that which is the 





consummate art, 
With scarce a touch the creature drops apart ! 









universal resort of the starved in soul and 
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intellect, which has neverin any way linked 
to itself tender, elevating, or Peauriful as- 
sociations—the tendency of which is to un- 
duly absorb the attention from more weighty 
matters, can recommend itself to the favor 
of Christ’s disciples. The presence of cul- 
ture and genius may embellish, but can 
never dignify it.” 

‘‘T have this moment,” said Dr. Holland, 

‘ringing in my ears the dying injunction 
of my father’s early friend, ‘Keep your son 
from cards. Over them I have murdered 
time and lost heaven.’” Fathers and moth- 
ers, keep your sons from cards in the ‘* home 
circle.” What must a good angel think of 
u mother at the prayer-meeting asking 
prayers for the conversion of her son whom 
she allowed to remain at home playing cards 
for ‘ pastime?” 

The late Bishop Bascom, in denouncing 
all forms of iniquity, speaks of the ‘ gam- 
bler who, rather than not to gratify his pas- 
sion for play, would stake the throne of 
eternity upon the cast of a die—who, un- 
moved by the tears and entreaties of her 
that bore him, the wife of his bosom, and 
the children of his own bowels, continues 
to indulge his hated passion, until the in- 
fatuated reprobate would table his game 
upon the tomb of his father, or shuffle for 
infamy upon the threshold of hell.”—Advo- 
cate. 


PROTECTION. 


No merely agricultural country is weal- 
thy. 

Farm laborers get largest wages in man- 
ufacturing states. 

‘*Atno price will I sacrifice French in- 
dustries.”—Napoleon. 

It is easy to ruin in a year industries 
built up in a generation. 

Under free-trade the cheapest workmen 
must beat all the rest. 

A home-market enriches the land, a for- 
eign market impoverishes it. 

Where men compete with cheap foreign 
labor, women will find no work. 

Protection saved the nation—sustains its 
credit, and restores its currency. 

Difference of wages here and abroad is 
the measure of protection needed. 


Where manufactures flourish, land and 
its products are most valuable. 

Brougham said: ‘‘ England should des- 
troy foreign manufactures in their cradle.” 

The state that manufactures most has 
the best farms, roads, schools and churches. 

Protection gives a nation a varied indus- 
try, which is a necessity to a highly civil- 
ized people. 

‘“‘Among the most sacred rights is that 
of the labor of a country to its own mar- 
kets.”—M. Thiers. 

The doctrine of Protection to Home In- 
dustry grows from the idea of nationality. 
The nation exists of itself and for itself. 

Dr. Franklin writes: ‘‘It seems the in- 
terest of all our farmers and owners of land 
to encourage our young manufactures.” 


The United States, Germany, Russia, 
Austria, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Canada, Italy, Switzerland, and Brazil have 
protection. 

Free trade has but one sole object, and 
that is to allow foreign manufacturers to 
compete on equal terms with American 
manufacturers in American markets. 

General Jackson says: ‘‘It is time that 
we should become a little more American- 
ized, and, instead of feeding the paupers 
and laborers of England feed our own.” 


‘*Charity begins at home” in legislating 
on the principles of justice and equity, for 
the interest of our working classes, in- 
stead of consulting the interests of the 
foreigner. 

Who wants free trade in his own trade ? 
If no one can see a benefit to arise to his 
own department of trade by a free trade 
»licy, how can it benefit a nation that 
ives by trade ? 

Thomas Jefferson writes: ‘‘The prohib- 
itory duties we lay upon all articles of for- 
eign manufacture, which prudence re- 
quires us to establish at home, secures us 
against relapse and foreign dependency.” 


Daniel Webster says: ‘‘The protection 
of American labor against the injurious 
competition of foreign labor is known his- 
torically to have been one end designed to 
be obtained by establishing the Constitu- 
tion.” 

James Madison says: ‘‘In support of the 
constitutional power to protect and foster 
manufactures by seacelens of trade is the 
uniform and practical sanction given to that 
power for nearly forty years, with an ac- 
quiescence of every state government.” 

So long as _ copyrights, patent rights, 
trade-union rules, and monopolies exist, 
England cannot be called a free-trade coun- 
try. Bessemer’s monopoly destroyed the 
iron trade; trade-union rules cramp the 
intelligence of the workman; patent laws 
and unwise rules lead to bad work; bad 
work sends trade elsewhere. 


Thirty years prior to 1850 the balance of 
trade was in England’s favor, 4 ~ 1850 
that balance has been England. 
The deficit has been made up trom profits 
and ital invested abroad. A large party 
in and is now in favor of “fair trade 
or protection, 








Garfield said: ‘‘As an abstract theory the 
doctrine of free trade seems to be univers- 
ally true; but as a question of recto | 
ity, in a country ours, the protective | 
system seems to be indispensable. I am 
for a protection which leads to ultimate | 
free trade. I am for that free trade which 
can only be attained through a reasonable 
protection.” 


Self-preservation is the first law of Na- 
ture, as it is and should be of nations. We 
ought to protect as sacredly and assuredly the 
labor and the industry of the United States 
as we would protect her honor from taint 
or her territory from invasion. We 
ought to take care of our own ‘nation 
and her industries first. If our friends 
abroad think this position illiberal, they 
have only to bring their capital and energy 
to this country, and then they will share 
with us equally in all things. 


British theoretical free trade means the 
free exchange of commodities between 
nations. It nowhere exists. It is a myth. 
The duties imposed by Great Britain on the 
products of foreign countsies area taz upon 
the industries of those countries for the 
benefit of the British or Thus China 
is taxed upon her tea, but China must not 
tax English cottons; Brazil is taxed upon 
her coffee, but Brazi] must not tax English 
iron and steel; the South of Europe is taxed 
upon its fruits, but the South of Europe 
must not tax English machinery and cut- 
lery; the United States is taxed upon her 
tobacco, whisky, alcohol, varnish, etc., but 
the United States must not tax English 
hardware, salt, woolen goods, linen, etc. 
All the world must be taxed to support the 
British Government, but all the world must 
maintain its own police regulations and 
pay its debts as best it can.—Cleveland Ead- 
ucational Bureau.e 


“PRATER AVE ATQUE VALE.” 


BY ALFRED TENNYSON. 








Row us out from Desenzano, to your Sirmione 
row! 

So they row'd, and there we landed— 
Sirmio!” 

There to me thro’ all the groves of olive in the 
summer glow, 

There beneath the Roman ruin where the purple 
flowers grow, 

Came that “‘ Ave atque Vale 


*O venusta 


” of the Poet’s hope- 


less woe, 

Tenderest of Roman poets nineteen-hundred 
years ago, 

“Frater Ave atque Vale”—as we wander'd to 
and fro 


nee the Lydian laughter of the Garda-lake 


Sweet Catullus’s 


Ben, all-but-island, olive-silvery 
Sirmio, 


—The Nineteenth C ite 


HENRY’S CARBOLIC SALVE 
isthe BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Ulcers, Salt Rheum, Tetter, Chapped Hands, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tious, Freckles, and Pimples. Get HENRY’S 
CARBOLIC SALVE, as al! others are counter- 
feit. Price, 25 cents. 


PISO'S CURE FOR 


- CURES WHERE ALL ise FalLs, 
Best Cough Syru vrup. Tastes good. = 
Useintime. Sold by dregelata. ~ 


“CONSUMPTION. 





CORTICELLI EMBROIDERY SILK. 


ON 
SPOOLS 
(10 Y’DS). 





Each spool is equal to +a,-4 ordinary sk 
quality of this 2 is much er than that ——e . - 


sold in skeins or on — “The ncolors are also bet 
Ladies making ** Ja Bedauilts? cx an- 
not obtain Embroide Pek in say i so cheaply as 
by buying the COR ICEL ayere —— LY ich 
are sold by reliable e destined. to 0 papaher pri As 
hese bedquilts a destin become heir- jooms s in 


ng generations, prudent women 
will take pride in ‘lesvins to their Testeodante the best 
specime n of embroidery their ekill can produce. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


T, Mas piak ch tGteg BIGREACE 
This Book he AGs ” ED LACE PATTERNS. 


ack Tri mming, 


‘A hook oF Pi ae axp PATTERNS for 
Artiatic Needi. ngton Embroidery, 
Directions for Making Kni tied Work. etc. Tells how 

to make 20 Stitches, including South ‘Kensington, Out. 
line, Persian, Tent, Star, Satin, Janina, Filling, 
feather. ete. Patterns for Serer Basket, Splasher, 


5 COLORED Cpe stich Patterns 


fo the 


A ROky or 100 a any “ek Prius for 


ie 


tok. Deer, Blophant 
$60. eT Tas Pee vin 
pallens $2 1.90. 


TS tsa alt with 
cont, ah, ioe. teat 
for ‘Oe 


ALEX. M. 1 LLRY, 
M anufact=rer, 








HE 


ON & 


FISHER C0., 
CARRIAGE BUILDERS, 


CINCINNATI. 


ANNUAL neta 20,000. 


NO WASTE. 
VEr'C) NO TROUBLE. 








| : READY. 
2 | A GOOD 
= SALAD 
a ASSURED. 
= ] ’ 
. ; Wholesome, 
Serer Nutritious. 
The most delicious 


ye the most popu- 








all kinds of SAL ADS, AW ” TOMATOES: 
Cc ABBAGE, Cc ¢ > ! ate pish. Lg a ever 
sold. E. R. DU Atk k N. Y. 





atch-case. 
duty 18 Th ya - perfect M Match- 
safe on Uhe globe. Solid 
Nickel Silver, 5Oe, Solid 
Bonanza Silver (equal to 


pss the cele \t = 
PATUULY 8 te73. JONE 22 1820. #H pangerfetd I gni- 


Sole Manufacturer 
AUBURN, N.Y., U.8. A, 
Bold by First-class 


ALA BASTINE is unequaled asa Wal! Finish. it 

Ces ¢, durable, and handsome job. It i 

nomical and can be applied by any one. 

for le in our neigh peeqece. send SEELEY 

BROTHE me Br ing Sit New Yerk- 

A TLL INT COM NY, p Bes on and C icago 
for sample Card and Testimonial 


BW. MERRIAM & C0, 


577 Broadway, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


LOOKING-GLASSES 


AND 


MIRRORS, 
OF EVERY SIZE AND DESCRIPTION, 
Also Extensive Importers of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN 


LOOKING-GLASS PLATES. 


Special attention given to the wholesale trade at 
Prices exceptionally low. 


RINTING 
Price from 
75 cents to 
$150. = Cir- 
culars free. 
Book of type, cuta. 
ae . lO centa 











for 10 cents, 


JOSEPH WATSON 
19 Murray Bt,, N.Y 


Darslon’s Wrought Irn Tunas, 


ENDORSED BY THE LEADING SARITARIARS, 












amenT At @ 
contains many im Py my Ry in no 
is utely free from ht 4 
steam the cost. Seven years’ prac- 
} — test has — superiority over castiron 
Fall Tipe ot Bay, Wate cod, Nev aprons Songs, 
Parior ea, and eaters. 
furnished upon 4 
Send for Circulars and Prices, 


BARSTOW STOVE Co., 
230 Water &., New York; 
56 Union Street, Boston; Providence, RB. t. 





F. KRUTINA 
offers his large and elegant stock of 
FURNITURE, UPHOLSTERY, krc., 
AT A REDUCTION OF 85 TO 50 PER CENT 
from manufacturers’ prices, 
TO CLOSE OUT THE BUSINESS. 





No. 842 Broapway anp Nos, 96 aNp 98 East 


a 
Ce PIANO 


THE 
"WS TRE BEST IN TRE WORLD,” 


Bxcels all other Pianos in its various ‘ted im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICKERING 
GRANDS, assuring larger results in rowErR NP 
PURITY, LENGTH AND SWEETNESS OF TONE, leave noth- 
ing to be desired. The CHICKERING SQUARE 
PIANOS, in all the usual styles, are unrivaled. The 
new CHICKERING UPRIGHT has the justly-cele- 
brated raTENTED METALLIC ACTION, ' which forever pre- 
vents the p ty of ¢ interference with 
the instrument, and adapte it tor use in any climate. 

For elegant new Llustrated Catalogue, just published> 
address, 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


WAREROOMS: 
130 Fifth Avenue, | 156 Tremont St, 














NEW YORK. BOSTON. 
y 4 
emt m this paper. 
NEW LOCATION. 


CANTRELL’S 


SHOE STORE, 


25 West 20d St. bet Fifth and Sixth Ars, 


NEW YORK. 


This establishment is one of the oldest and best 
known Shoe Stores in the city. Men's, Women's 
Youth's, and Children’s Boots and Shoes of all kinds 
and qualities and in the newest and very latest styles 
are here on constant exhibitl The t has 
been successfully conducted by CANTRELL for more 
than a third of a century, on the popular basis of 
“Fair Dealing, Good Goods, and Low Prices.” The 
best family trade is respectfully Orders 
from the country will have the beet 


HOTELS, BOARD, ETC. 








Fort William Henry Hotel, 


LAKE GEORGE, 


During the past Winter many and oxtensive 
changes and improvements have been made, new 
docks built, and swimming-baths added. The railway 
has been carried within a few hundred fect of the hotel, 
and guests can now take drawing-room cars at Grand 
Central Depot direct to Fort William Henry Hotel, 
without chan¢e. Mr. Bennett is now at the Victoria 
Hotel with plans of rooms, list of prices, ete. 


T. ROESSLE & SON, 


Owners and Proprictors, 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 16th ‘STREET, NEW YORK, 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors. 
DELEVAN HOUSE, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 

This large and popular hotel on May Ist last ned 
under our management. We have made extensive 
changes and improvements-—redecorating, painting 
and refurnishing the whole house, 


T. ROESSLE, SON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS, 
_ TRAVEL. 
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fur and Garden, 


|The Agricultural Editor will be glad te receive any 
practical hints, suggestions, or information that 
will make thia department more valuable to those 
of owr eubsoribers who feel svecially interested. | 


FARM NOTES. 


BY AGRICOLA. 





COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, 

Tue question whether or not it pays to buy 
commercial fertilizers isone that many farmers 
In the 
first place, it does not pay to buy them unless 


arc considering at this season of the year. 


you know what your soil needs, and how they 


should be applied. To buy without knowing 


what you buy, and to apply it indiscriminately, is 
not wise. Some farmers purchase a quantity of 
concentrated fertilizer and sow it in a deep fur- 
row, and so lose much benefit which would be 
derived therefrom if sown broadcast and near 
the surface. It does not pay to buy it and let 


good stable manure go to waste, Use your farm- 


yard fertilizers first, then buy commercial fertil- 
izers to supplement and fill out, if you wish. 


A neighbor of mine has a farm-yard situated 


above the roadway, and every rain that comes 


washes out into the road great quantities of 


liquid manure which ought to be absorbed by 
throwing straw into the yard, or composting it 
with muck or coarse manure, It would not pay 
this man to buy commercial fertilizers, at #50 a 


ton, and let this go to waste. To sum up, we 


believe it pays a good farmer to apply potash, 
ammonia, and phosphoric acid to his land if he 


knows it needs it, and this can be best ascer- 
tained by experimenting on small plots in differ- 
ent fields. It is an important question to decide 
upon, 

COWS TO PASTURE, 

‘There are very few farmers who are not anx- 
jous to get their cattle out to pasture as early 
as possible in the Spring. But there is a chance 
of getting them out too early, We are aware that 
where Winter lingers longin the lap of Spring, 
and the hay-mow is about empty, it seems a 
relief to get the cattle out to pasture; but until 
the grass getsa good start there is not much 
nutriment in it ; and every stock-man knows that 
when cattle get a taste of the young, tender grass, 
they will not touch dry bay again, But they 
should beye for a time some grain or roots to 
supplethert the innutritious grass. It is a good 
plan, that is practiced by some farmers of my 
acquaintance, to stall the cows every night when 
brought from pasture, when they may be casily 
fed roots or grain, if necessary, and the manure 
made can be saved. Another thing should now 
be provided for, and that is a supply of water in 
the pasture. As soon as the ground is settled 
after the Spring rains, ditches should be dug, 
pipes laid, and water conducted into the ficlds in- 
tended for pasture, if they are not already thus 
provided, No stock can do well without water. 
Of course it is expected that every farm-yard has 
its water-tub or trough at which stock may drink 
before going to the pasture or after returning 
therefrom. 

MAKING FENCES. 

This is about the first work our farmers turn 
their attention to in the Spring. Fences can be 
made before the ground is fit to plow, and it is a 
very necessary work. Few farm fences, unless 
they be of stone, will withstand the winds of 
Winter ; and of all things ona farm straggling 
fences are most certain indications of a shift- 
less farmer ; on the other hand, well-built fences 
are eloquent in his praise. The old-fashioned 
rail fence is doubtless everywhere most common, 
but it is one that requires an endless amount of 
repairing ; besides, the old zig-zag style occupies 
altogether too much space, and gives too much 
room for brambles to grow and bushes to 
flourish. Wire fencing is not much used in this 
part of the country, and yetin many respects it 
is very desirable. Fence-making is a work that 
can be easily slighted. A farmer was relating 
the other day how rapidly his hired man made 
fence. He laid out for him a line of fence that 
needed considerable repairing, and which would 
probably require two or three days to finish, but 
by night-time this smart hired man had it all 
done, It doesn’t pay to hurry or slight this work. 

PULVERIZE THE SOIL. 

It is the season now when land is being pre- 
pared for oats, potatoes, corn, etc. ; hence a word 
on its preparation: ‘‘Thorough pulverization is 
as good asa dressing of manure,” we heard a 
farmer say recently ; and there is truth in the 
statement. It isn’t enough to break the hard 
lumps that the plow turns up, but every particle 
of soil should be pulverized and made a fit seed- 
bed. Don’t be afraid to use the harrow and 
clod-crusher ; it will pay in better crops and bet- 
ter quantity. Sod ground when plowed should 
be harrowed and cross-barrowed, and no holes 
should be left into which the seed shall fall and 
never see the light. Pulverization will pay. 
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CELERY AND ONIONS ON MUCK 
SOIL. 


A CORRESPONDERT Of the F) uit Recorder, writing 
from Kinsman, Ohio, says they grow celery there 
on drained muck land at a cost of less than $1.50 
per thousand, and he gives these useful particu- 
lars of his own experience : 

‘An acre of muck, ditch with sloping sides 
inward all around, water constant in ditch. The 
acre sowed to onions in March, omitting every 
fifth row, and leaving space for a double row of 
celery, that is, two rows six inches apart. So 
the cultivation of the onions has prepared the 
ground, April lst, 1881, 
sowed seed dry as I walked around on the slop- 
ing sides of ditch. Seed cost $1.25. I had, July 
1st, plants from which I selected 20,000, That is 
six cents per thousand for plants. (A neighbor- 
hood had 7,000 plants from }¢ ounce of seed 
(thousands of celery plants are grown for two 
cents per thousand.) I had a boy take up the 
plants and distribute them four inches apart in 
double rows, six inches apart, and set them in the 
ground, 4,000 in five hours, and not ten wilted 
that day. The roots were dipped in paste. 
Three days, at $1.50 for two of us, sets out the 
20,000, and now the celery has cost 28'¢ cents 
per thousand, We bank it twice; each time as 
rapidly as we sat—once in August, once in Sep- 
tember, and at the final covering it has cost 88 
cents per thousand, The purchaser agrees to 
take the celery at the gate, providing his own 
crates, and, inside of the $1.50, there remains 52 
cents per thousand to dig it from the banked 
row in November and December, wash it and lay 
it in the crates, the dealer attending to the 
bunching. He pays at the gate $30 per thousand 
—bunches it, ships it, delivering at the cars 
for $52 per thousand. You can see this thing 
done every year at these figures.” 

Of his onion crop he gives also some interest- 
ing notes, espezially as to the way of avoiding 
the tedious *‘ hand and knee work” generally 
supposed to be inseparable from the culture of 
this crop: “Every Monday morning, from May 
to August, we cultivated the ground—weeds or 
no weeds ; but usually no weeds. I have sowed 
four pounds salt per acre, in March ; this helped 
to keep out weeds. The weekly cultivation kept 
up all Summer permitted but few weeds to 
grow, and these were pulled from an upright 
position. My onions are much earlier for the 
frequent hocing. I can have them in market 
two weeks ahead, and one inch diameter ahead 
of onions grown among weeds. My neighbor 
used 40 loads barn-yard, well-rotted, manure, last 
Fall. He intends using one ton bone meal this 
Fall on the same acre, and not a weed will be 
allowed to go to seed on his acre or mine.” 
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PANSIES. 





Preparation no expense. 


Pansies, in this country, are universally 
grown from seed, which is sown or transplanted 
at various periods—in Autumn for the next 
Spring and late in the Winter for Summer. Some 
persons keep up continuous cultivation, sowing 
and transplanting frequently. To guard young 
plants against damping or decaying at the 
root, transplant into shallow boxes, about an 
inch apart, and keep them rather cool, warm 
cnough, however, to assure good growth, All 
plants raised in the house or in a hot-bed should 
be hardened by partial exposure before planting 
in the ground. When we do not produce large, 
fine pansies it may be owing to the want of a 
sheltered nook for them, a cool, moist place, or 
the seed may not be good and we may not under- 
stand how much food they require. 

The greatest gourmand that you can imagine 
is not more imperious in his demands than are 
these modest-looking flowers ; hence, you cannot 
get the soil too deep or too rich. They delight 
in moisture, while liquid manure is an elixir. 
Our grandmothers used to have leach-tubs sect 
up in the Spring for the purpose of making 
soap; we need leach-tubs set up in a similar 
way for distilling fertilizers. It is astonishing 
how a little dressing tells, especially in a liquid 
form. It should always be used weak ; just color 
the water with it, and never apply on a plant in 
a dormant state. I have obtained as good blooms 
generally from mixed German seed as from any 
other, though I often buy the French odier and 
English extra choice. 

I received recently from a friend at a distance 
some show pansies of remarkable size ; each was 
nearly three inches in diameter. Upon inquiry it 
appears that these were raised from seed im- 
ported by the raiser from Germany, and called 
improved German pansies (Dutch reformed, the 
friend suggested). No one need inquire for seed 
now ; another year this will be in the market. 
Peter Henderson once originated a collection of 
double pansies. I am glad they were lost, in- 
stead of being perpetuated, and he did not care, 
evidently, as he claimed no merit for them except 
novelty. There are now many hundred varieties 
of pansies, and they are all hybrids between the 
annual English field meed—Viola tri-color and 
our own Viola bi-color, and other perennial 
sorts from Tartary, Scotland, Switzerland, 
France, ete. ; hence it may be remembered that 
many countries have an inherent right in the 








pansy, and the florists of many nations have 
contributed to its development and perfection. — 
N. Y. Tribune, 
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WOOD ASHES AND POULTRY 
DROPPINGS, 


I use thousands of bushels of wood ashes, 
spreading them on the top of the ground after 
plowing, and harrowing them in, and the result 
is always satisfactory. I also use all the hen 
manure I can get, having some years as much as 
seventy-iive barrels, nearly all of them either 
sugar or salt barrels, and, after trying many ex- 
periments, have settled down to the following as 
about the best: A barrel of the manure is 
emptied out on dry and hard ground and worked 
over with shovels or six-tined forks until it is 
fine, and then about three barrels of fine dry 
earth is mixed with it, and all worked over to- 
gether until no one would know by scent or 
handle what it is. The largest crop of potatoes 
I ever saw was manured with one large single 
handful of this preparation in each hill. The 
land was in good condition and the crop well 
eared for ; but these alone would not account for 
the enormous yield—at the rate of 640 bushels 
per acre. The effect on corn is about equally 
good. The above may seem like a laborious 
preparation of this very valuable manure, but I 
know it pays. Plant-food must be reduced to 
either a liquid or gaseous form before it is in 
proper condition to be appropriated ; hence the 
more finely it is pulverized and the more thor- 
oughly incorporated with the soil, the nearer 
ready for immediate use, other conditions being 
equal, I am satisfied that farmers often lose 
heavily by not having all manure in a good state 
of preparation for the growing crops. It should 
be in such a condition that it is readily available, 
and at such times as the plants most need it.—J 
M. Suitu, in The Tribune, 
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MUSHROOMS, 


THE mushroom is a very accommodating plant. 
We have seen them growing in old tubs, in out- 
of-the-way corners of sheds, in abandoned green- 
houses, on shelves in stables, and in every case 
giving apparently a good and healthful crop. All 
that is needed for success is a temperature from 
fifty to sixty degrees, some fresh horse manure, 
and a little spawn. Having procured what fresh 
horse manure is needed, mix it well with about 
one-third of its bulk of good loam, and you are 
prepared to make your beds in whatever place 
you prefer. If you determine to form beds, 
make them narrow—certainly not more than five 
feet in breadth and about fifteen inches in hight. 
The material must be made compact by beating 
down as evenly as possible. If under cover, the 
beds may be made first on the top; but if in the 
open air, they should be rounded to shed the rain. 
After the beds have been made a week, there 
will be considerable heat produced by the fermen- 
tation of the manure. Bricks of spawn should 
have been secured previously, and they can be 
sent everywhere, postage or expressage free, at 
about thirty cents a pound. Break them into 
pieces as large as walnuts and insert in the beds 
just below the surface, about ten inehes apart. 
One pound of spawn is suflicient for a space two 
by six feet. If there seems to be much heat, do 
nothing for a weak or ten days, until it some- 
what subsides. Then cover the bed with an 
inch or more of good earth, pressing it down with 
the back of a spade. It is not likely, in a large 
bed, water will be needed at all; but if the 
material should appear very dry, water lightly 
with warm water. In small beds or pails or any- 
thing of the kind, it is probable water will be 
needed once or twice. Mushrooms will begin 
to appear in about six weeks after planting the 
spawn, and can be gathered for three or four 
weeks. In gathering take up the mushroom en- 
tire, leaving no stem in the bed, and placing a 
little earth in the hole made by the removal. 
When the crop is gathered, cover the bed with a 
little more earth, beat it down gently, and give 
a pretty good moistening with tepid water, and 
in about a month more another crop will be pro- 
duced.—Mr. Vick. 
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A FEW WORDS ABOUT TURKEYS. 


In the hands of careful persons breeding 
turkeys is very profitable, but it is absolutely 
essential to success that they have plenty of 
range. Unlike other poultry, turkeys require 
perfect liberty, and cannot brook confinement. 
On grassand grain farms, raising cannot help 
but be profitable, for they have plenty of ground 
to stroll over, and there is but little they can 
injure, while they help materially in keeping 
down countless numbers of injurious insects. 
On a fruit farm, where grapes, strawberries, etc., 
are grown, turkeys, ducks, geese, and chickens 
are all destructive to fruit, unless kept with- 
ih prescribed limits, Many a farmer’s wife 
and daughters, too, know that most of their 
Christmas money depends on rearing a large 
flock of turkeys, and there are many others who 
raise a flock each year. In commencing, get a 
pair or trio of the best, irrespective of breed, 
though the bronze breed seems to be the leading 
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and most popular one, and camel 80, for 
they are hardy, grow to large size, and invariably 
command paying prices. Young turkeys are very 
hardy after they get a full dress-suit of feathers, 
but are very frail and tender before that time, 
requiring great care in feeding and housing, 
dampness being fatal to them then.— Western, 
Farmer, 
—— 


FEEDING STOCK. 





THE employment of cocoa meal in the rations 
of French cavalry horses has produced such 
satisfactory results that the practice will be con 
tinued permanently. 

M. Goffart, the happy discoverer of consery- 
ing green fodder in trenches or silos, states that 
there is nothing in the process (ensilage) but can 
be varied, such as the form of the silo, its con- 
struction as to materials, etc., save the most 
rigorous attention to the close packing of the 
mass, 80 a8 to keep out the air—the exclusion of 
the latter is the secret of ensilage. 
ers generally employ oil cake, by dissolving it, 
when in morsels, in hot or cold water, and then 
pouring the liquid over the cut roots or hay 
straw and chaff are never employed, being con- 
sidered unfit for milking or fattening cuds. The 
mixture is given as the first feed, never after 
drinking, as, if the turnips enter into the ration, 
the cattle drink too largely. 


Swiss farm- 


The cake must not 
be dissolved too long in advance, as it would be- 
come sour ; the vessels ought to be rinsed and 
dried every three or four days. 

In the northwest of France, and on lands ad- 
joining the coast, parsnip culture is rapidly ex- 
tending. All stock relish the root; it produces 
excellent butter, rich and well-flavored. The re- 
nown of the Jersey and Alderney butters is 
said to be due to feeding the cattle extensively 
on parsnips. Jerusalem artichokes are being 
favored for finishing off fat stock. Parsnips 
fetch half the price of hay.—N. E. Farmer. 


<_ 


PLANT TREES ON THE FARM. 


THERE is a great scarcity of shade trees on 
many farms, and it would be a good thing for 
the coming generationif an “arbor day” could 
be set apart, as it is in Michigan, when every man 
and boy should feel it his pleasure and duty to 
plant one or more trees. Some states are so 
alive to this necessity that a reward is offered 
to the one who will plant the greatest number of 
forest trees on that day. If towns and villages 
would interest themselves in this matter, in 
twenty years there would be a great differ- 
ence in the appearance of their lawns, streets, 
and farms. 

In the forests still left untouched by the wood- 
man’s axe there are plenty of young maples, 
oaks, and elms, that the owners would willingly 
give to those who would set them out. After 
they have become well started, they ask no 
further care, andin twenty years will give you 
full return for your labor.— The Cultivator. 


MAKING BUTTER. 


TuHE cream, if churned sweet, should be stirred 
several times before churning to thoroughly in- 
corporate and secure an even age, which the air 
can better do than by any other plan. Churn in 
revolving churns at a temperature not greater 
than 58 degrees. At the point of separation, 
cold brine should be introduced to produce gran - 
ulation, and subsequent washings with weak 
brine to remove every trace of the buttermilk, 
The bufter should be salted, but anything like 
working it into a solid mass should be avoided, 
When this butter has been allowed to “sweat” 
for a few hours it should be worked over enough 
to expel the surplus moisture and packed into 
packages away from the air.— Exchange, 


- ne 


EARLY VEGETABLES. 

One of the most delicious ways of serving 
early vegetables is this: Take new potatoes and 
young beets, boil until done in separate kettles 
and slice into the dish in which they are to be 
sent to table. First put a layer of potatoes, 
sprinkled with pepper and salt and little lumps 
of butter; then a layer of beets, prepared in the 
same way, and so on until the dish is full; then 
pour over a little sweet cream or rich milk. This, 
with tender beefsteak, broiled nicely, a tempting 
salad, good bread and butter and iced tea, with 
a boiled wheat pudding, makes a very appetizing 
dinner, for which we may be truly thankful.-- 
The Cultivator. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
is an appetizer ; it stimulates the stomach to 
renewed activity and in many ways tones up 
and invigorates | the whole system. 
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LILIUM AURATUM 
Golden Banded Lily of Japan. 


$2.50 PER DOZEN, 256. EACH. 


COLLECTIONS OF FLOWER SEEDS. 


OUR OWN SELECTION. 


100 Varieties of same, | Biennials, ont Peren- 
nials, for - #4 00 





eevee néredenacragense 2 Ww 
. 1w 
off Uda ode 0th > w 
4 « ” More Rgre ‘Auntisis, for. mi 4 ; 0 
“ ’ Tou 
50 cn “ Choice Green-House Seeds, for... & 0 
25 “ “ “ ry ss ar" 9 oy 
2 “ “ “ “ “ “8 By 
20 98 - “ Hardy Biennials and Per 
I On cnnieistibiedenmnmitin bein diaiaaines 1 
25 heer es of Choice American Seeds for Euro- in 
mre, SOF......... 2 
50 Varieties of Choice American Seeds for ‘Euro- 
pean Culture, for 400 


Za M. THORBURN ¢ C0, 


15 John Street, New York, — 


{AL SEN WANTED! Helery and expenses 
paid. Steady employ mn nt rite for terms. 
< Rote Ks, 
ew York. 


WANTED, SALESMEN. 


To canvass for the sale of Nursery Stock- 
Unequaled facilities. No experience uired- 
Salary and expenses paid. 500 acres o pret: 
and rmamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc 

Ww. & T. SMITH, 
Geneva Nursery, Geneva, N. Y. 


Nurseryiiel, Rochester, 





HONEY BHES. 


The New System of Bee-Keeping. 


Every one who has a Farm or Garden can keep Bees 
I have invented a hive 


changes the whole process of Bee- Reevine. and renders 
the business pleasant and profitable. ave received 
One Hundred Dollars Profit, from eale of Box Honey 
from One Hive of Bees in one year. I//ustrated Circular 


of Full Partieulars Free. Address 


MRS. LIZZIE E. COTTON, We-t Gorham, Maine. 





Hussey's 5 Cntemal Torse Hoe and Cultivator 
combined, has wrought iron frame, five steel teeth 
and two steel wings or mouldboards, a ‘Sheds 
plement yet invented to en 
easy. Illustrated catalogue free. “na hose 4 
Hussey, sole manufacturer, North Berw ick, Me. 


COOLEY CREA M ERS. 
Rd, Superiority den 


Their Success without a 
parallel. 


Over 20M00in daily use. 
They are SELF-SKIA MING 


Five Gold Medals and 
Seven Silver ‘Medals for 
cuperse ty. SE Less Ice. 
MAKE BETTER BUTTER. 


For Circulars, address 
VERMONT FARM MA- 
CHINE Co., 
Bellows Falls, Vt. 





“A 'M 199 Pulverizing Harrow, 
ACME Clod-Crusher, and Levcler. 
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while Provement in Farm Machinery, 
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FAIR PLAY. 
If your dealer d > 
sale, "jon't let him palms off 7 -* - ACME” for 


assuri u that he has something t teen a” 
ISFY YOURSELF by ordering beet ae TRIAL. 

We will sone % on trial, and, if it does bby: sult, you 
wean’ b bask. we paying Tetarn freight charges. 
whan pnp tnw ty why or note until after you have 


Send for Pamphlet, containing Hundreds of 
Testimonials from 44 different States 
and Territories. 

NASH #& BROTHER, 
Manufactory and Principal Office, 
maRninsune, ta. | “T-MINGFON, 


wit" ay ay wd to mM naake thie eg MANURE” 





EVAPORATING FRUIT 
Sseeeee 


AMERICAN M’FG CO 
FRANKLIN COUNT’ 


UNTY,Pa 


“MOORE COUNTY GRIT” 


Corn-Mills and Millstones, 
ALL SIZES. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD 
FOR TABLE MEAL! 
, of Meal Sent on Ap 
§ WORTH CAROLINA MILLSTONE CO. 
—— 












ALESMEN Ww ANTED to sell nursery stock. 
roi line of iF ,- valuable specialities. Permanent 
en) salary te successful agents. ‘Ad- 

ao ¢ and referen oN 
E GEO. A. STONE iY RSERY baa 
toc = ¥. 


NORTHERN av by Cc ANE NvAl 
y Prors. BER and SCOVELL, 0! oheae hy Tue. 
Sent free on 4: iiation to 
0. L. SQUIER, Buffale, N. Y. 
{A LESMEN te canvass for a pou 
7 vee urser te: mployment 
WANTED URE Tse Mr 
‘Good Wages. Rochester, N. 
THE 


Champion fbir-Sling & Carin, 
FOR UNLOADING, 


Has no equal in capacity, adapta- 
tion, nor in saving time, 
labor, or expense. 

It ermbraces the true principles of 

ha oads 


grain, 1 
unload nets hours. 


_¢@ VAN SIC N SICBL! E, Shortsville, N.Y, 


-GRIND YOUR OWN BONE, | 
Meal, and Oyster Shells 


in the Frank Wilson Pat. @5 Hand 
: Mill. Illustrated Circulars and 
Testimonials sent on application. Address 


WILSON BROS., Easton, Pa. 








_SMALL FRUITS!! 


aly r nt 
offers, Ail 
Sities: 
Giciegheaalisin. BP, ROE. 


” Catpciiler Saws, 


or eny other kind, you can file yourself with our 
New Machine, so that it will cut better than Ever. 
The teeth wiil all remain of equal size and sh mt 
free ou Receipt of $2.50 to any part of the United 
States. Illustrated Circulars free. Address 


E. ROTH & BRO., New Oxford, Pa. 


etoc remo ever tie tea n, ¢ aa a ae ex 


De Pes Want the 
Agency? (©: for your 

own use)—The best & c) 

est Pulverizing Hi 


oe tt 

Leveler (Apex ¢: * the right 
one.) It adjusts to kind of 
work and t folds to 
ride home. Not to be paid for 
till tried & appro peed odliiour 
ownfarm. Circulars Feee 

Pre New York Plew Co., 55 Beekman St, N.Y. 
Ue ensilage Congi css Proceedings 1882 & Lss3, 0 each, 


1,000,C00O STRAWBERRY PLANTS. 
RASPBERRIES, BLACKBERRIES, GMAPES. de. 


DR. RYDER'S 
SEW BETHOD 













tionthis 


PATENTED 
VENEER BOX. 

Descriptive Cir- 
culars free, 





STANDARD FERTILIZERS. 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
LISTER BROTHERS, 

New York Office, 159 Front Street. 
Factory, Newark, N. J. 


$2 Farmers and Dealers are invited to send for 
Cireular. 


PAIN'T YOUR HOUSES 





RUBBER PAINT. 


Send for ay >. Card « their beautiful colers. 

ant is n __s to it. Itis 
ured 6, and economi: 6. 
eet are imitations now SS = | 
Ln t the & ve Bevin Rom is e 
Pena fi S&t.. 
Yorke an leveland, 

St. Louis. — a 











4 
have 
See 
press address, DK. T. 0 168 Poari &., N. 















- \ rT 
results o ‘past three. seasons, that 
the days of high-priced phosphates are 


numbered. » That articles costing less than’ 


two-thirds Of) the former ruling articles, 
but of greater solubility and quickness of 
action, have produced the most paying re- 
sult#. This is positively the universal testi- 
mony. with regard to Bavan's Twewnry- 
Five Doran Paosrnare. 

We have special advantages in the manu- 
facture of this article, which have enabled 
us to secure a very large trade for it 
throughout the country. Its annual sales 


have been many thonsand tons, taking the 
place, to a large extent, of the higher- 
priced phosphates formerly used. 


BAUGH & SONS, 


(Sole Manufacturers), 
Philadelphia. 








Ss, PENNOCK & SONS co. 
KENNETT SQUARE, PA. ANO FORT WAYNE, IND. 
MSO SGLE MANUFACTURLRE OF THE MATONLESS Ser 
Loaowa. St 5-Oumpma SoRArtn 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Sarpassing all Others and Pronounced the 
Best. 











It is the light 
est, runs more 
easily ,cuts 
longer grass, 
is more dura- 
ble, requires 
less repairs, 


1883. 


more ha 
some appear. 
Pere them any other mower upod the market. 
1D, ‘iva State Agricultural Society says: “ It 
wear lonce _* do the work better with less 
labor. than any other Mower. One of the peculiart- 
ties is that it cute higher grass than any other Mower,” 
It ie pronounced by competent judges the best Lawn 
Mower the world ever produced. 
Every Mower warranted. Address 
LLOYD, 8 LEE & yy ALTON 
Poiladel eiphia, Pa : 












Please mention Tre lypEPENDENT _ 206 





















“ NATIONAL WIRE AND LANTERN WORKS.’ 


WAREHOUSE, 45 FULTON ST., WY. 
HOWARD & MORSE, 


MAWUPFACTURERS OF 
BRASS, COPPER & men WIRE CLOTH, 
WIRE WORK, FENCES, RAIL-~ 
INGS & GUARDS, 





Galvanized Twist — Nettang 


on’ a enter Raclgeures. Bh 


Send for ce tee Plg- 


DOUBLE HARPOON 
HORSE HAY-FORK. 


Best in the World, 
DescRrrrive CaTALOOUS Bent Freer. 
PENNOCK MANUFACTURING CO., 
Kennett Square, Chester Co., Pa. 


Kissena Nurseries, 
Trees and Plants. 


Parsons & Sons Co., 


(LIMITED) 


Flushing, N. Y. 


MIXED FARMING 
IN NEBRASKA. 


Crain, Corn, and Live Stock Crow- 
ing Combined. 
The most profitable and —— of any occupation 
1ssr.,. 
Reports prove the agriculturists of Nebraska to have 
been the most successful of any people in the West. 
Write for information about the above matters, also 
bout U. P. Ry. lands in this State, which will be sent 
Free, in great variety, by 
LEAVITT BURNHAM, 
Land Commiasioner U. P. Ry. Oo., 
Omuhba, Neb, 
we Refer to this advertisement. = >| 





JOHNSTON'S PATENT STANDARD 


wnstons Pee Day SUED KALSOMINE AND FRESCO PAINTS. 


READY FOR USE. 


— FOR WHITENING AND DECORATING WALLS AND CEIL- 
INGS. PURE WHITE AND A-YARIETY OF BEAUTIFUL 
COLORS. THE ORIGINAL 
CLES FOR THE PURPOSE IN MARKET. 


HAVE TAKEN EIGHT FIRST-CLASS AWARDS 
Beware of worthless imitations under various names- 
ASK ANY RELIABLE PAINT, DRUG, OB HARDWARE DEALER FOR 
THEM, OR WKITE FOR SAMPLE CARD AND TESTIMONIALS TO 


Dry Kalsomine and Fresco Paint Works, 


WATER STREET, EW YORK. 


ONLY RELIABLE ARTI- 



















lower Bed. 


We guarantee ‘ 
every REMINGTON 
CARBON PLOW well 
made, of good material, and, 
if properly handled, to give 
perfect satisfaction. Failing in 
this, after one day’s trial, Plow# 
may be held subject to Man- 
ufacturer’s order. 





SOLUBLE PACIFIC GUANO. 


ANNUAL SALES, 50,000 TONS. 
b This old and reliable Fertilizer, which has been on the market for 
: olg® teen years, is unsurpassed for use«n Farm, Garden, Lawn, 
It js a com 
elements. The Farmer who plants his crops, looxing to the money 
they will return, finds that every dollar’s worth of 


SOLUBLE PACIFIC CUANO 


applied to the soil, repays its cost many fines over. Try it, and be 
convinced. Pamphlets, with testimonials, etc., forwarded free, 1? 
there is no local agent in your vicinity, address. 


GLIDDEN & CURTIS 


lete manure, rich in all the necessary 


I Seliteg Agents, Boston, Mass 


THE NEW REMINGTON CARBON CLIPPER 


18 mate o TAKE THE PLACE OF THE HEAVY CHIIAZD AND GASTRON PIOWS. 


THE CAR 
more darable t 


Manufactured by 


A — wan tee a ry heel a Serbs fer aie St pee 
THE REMINGTON AGRICULTURAL, CO,, Lion, Ne X. 


Branch Office: 118 Chambers Street, New York. 






Mixed ready for immediate use 
Treasu: 


= PVT YOUR BOOS WOT LATINAL MED AID 


gpieural yd 
best -andotl ite."") 
or estimating the quantity of 


NATIONAL MIXED PAINT CO.. 
OFFICE 78% BARCLAY 8T.. Y¥. 


7 Sd aciene 3 
tetie ote pee are 





‘ 20 
3 9 {09 ery fe ) 


“ A direct, practical 
“experimentina laun- 
“dry has proved to 
‘me that the “Ivory,” 
“tested against a cer- 
“tain well-known 
“brand of laundry 
“soap, has the same 
‘amount of cleansing 
‘‘nower and one and 
“two-thirds the last- 
“ing capacity. That 
‘is, the /vory Soap 

‘will do one and two- 
‘ “dalede limes the work 
“of the soap against 
“which it was tested. 
“T therefore consider 
“the Ivory a very 
“good laundry soap.’ 

JOHN W. LANGLEY, 


Professor of Chemistry, 
University of Michigan. 


GROCERS, ATTENTION ! 


LIBERAL KETURNS FROM VERY SMALL OUTLAY. 


PATENT BLUING BAGS. 


The mort coononaicel Taos wi? Blu 
re THERES. "Ss MONEY . ' 


Send irr Cun HAYNE 4) arbrar 18 £ 


106 and 108 Fett ew York. 


THE BEST BU GGy 





IN THE COUNTRY FOR THE MONEY. 


Write us for our Descriptive Catalorue of all kinds 
of Carriawes. ‘HE H. H. BABOOCK BUGGY CU., 
atertown, N. ¥. 


DEVLIN & CO. 


Spring. Overcoats, 
Spring, Suits, 


FOR MEN 


AND 














Law Prics| 
Immense tock. 


BROADWAY, 


COR. WARREN STREET. 








COMMON SENSE CHAIRS 





a ‘AND 


THE! NDEPENDENT. 





[May 3, 1883. 





ORLAT THD HOMAN MACHR GITLY. 


The winding passage thirty feet in length, through 
which the main portion of the waste matter of the system 
is discharged, is lined with a membrane as delicate as silk 
and as sensitive as & net-work of nerves can make it. 
Neither constipation, cholic, diarrhwa, dysentery, or any 
other bowel complaint, can be cured by abusing and con. 
vulsing this tender membrane with a furious purgative. 
The best and safest remedy in euch cases is that mild 
balsamic and delightful tonic laxative, 


TARRART'S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
which heals, tones, and invigorates the irritated intes- 
tines, while it relieves them from the morbid humors 





ESTERBROOK “ 


ALL OF RELIABLE, STANDARD AND SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
Popular Nos, 14, 048, 130, 333, 161.—For sale by all Stationers, 


Works: Camden, N. J. 


Wall a 


which provoke abdominal disease. 


gE <= | 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO, 2 John St., New York. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. _ 


Winow Sha 





PLAIN AND FRESCO PAINTING. 





837 BROADWAY, . ; 







ESTABLISHED 1817. 


We manufacture and keep in 
stock a large assortment of Car. 
riages and Harnesses, that we sell 
at very low prices, We refer to the 
Editor and Publisber of this paper 
as to the quality of our work and 
our mode of doing business. Al 
our work ia warranted, 


KIMBALL BROS. 












Ross, Turner & & Co., 


189 te 195 


rannans, OE Ae Warne 


Seine and Gilling Twines and Threads, 
Sewing and Lace Threads, 
Fancy Twines. 


AUTOMATIC 


or “NO TENSION ” Series Machine 
NEU LED STRONGEST SEAMS. 


suchas? “SAFETY To y HEALTH. 
Full Noe8 Mt Co afforded to all. 


Willeox & Gibbs 5, M. Co.,658 Broadway, N. oe 
Ww H EELER’S 


WOOD FILLER. 


The only article to give a Gurahio, economical, natu 
ral, and perfect finish to hard 


BREINIG’S LITHOGEN SILICATE PAINT 


Very durable and economical. One gallon, wheu 
thinned, produces two gallons of ready mixed paint. 
Send for sample card of colors. Please name this paper. 


The Bridgeport Wood Finishing Co., 
GRANVILLE M. BREINIG, Agent, 
40 Bleecker Street, New York. 


GORHAM SOLID SILVER 


is of only one quality (925/000 om 
lutely guaranteed. Every piece is stamped, 


and the goods can be purchased of 
dealers at the same prices asked for 


STERLING 


» abso- 


goods of inferior manufacture, and 
often of debased quality. The stamp of the 
Gornam Company's is as sure a guarantee of 
pure metal as is the Hall Mark of England. 


Gorham Plated Ware. 


Parties desiring Plated Ware of a more elegant 
and substantial character than the commoner 
grades will now find the Gornnam Prats the 
The quality is 
fully maintained, and the prices are much less 
than formerly, while the variety of design is 
larger. 


most economical ware made. 


GORHAM M’F’G COMPANY, 
SIULVERSMITHS, 
No. 37 Union Square. 





For Sale by Jowelers throughout the U. 3. 


O. D. CASE’S SONS, 
IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


CARRIAGES. 


Send for Descriptive Catalogue and prices 
We make our own Harness. 


110 AND 112 SUDBURY STREET 





Corner 13th Street. 





BOSTON. 


RTIST 
MATEURW 


in any section can have benefit of largest assortment 
and lowest prices for 
PAINTING, DRAWING, AND DECORATIVE 





by sending 9c. for 1888 price-list to 
N. E. MONTROSS, 
Artists’ Colorman, 


__ 1880 Broadway, New York. 
WALL PAPER, 
DECORATE 
BEAUTIFY YOUR HOMES. 
a on we 
oe 
BY 


EMINENT DECORATIVE ARTISTS. 
¢#~ Samples and’Book on Decorations mailed free. 


H. BARTHOLOMAE € CoO., 
124 and 126 West 33d St. (near Broadway), N. Y. 


KNABE 








Tone, Touch Levene Durability. 


Nos. 204 nana 206 btn Siidiionece Street, 
Baltimore. 


No. 112 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. 


COLUMBIA 
BICYCLES. 





57 sor wink POPE, St., it. Boston, Mass. 


ma 

















SLVER-PLATID WARE, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
UNION SQUARE, 


New } ork. 


WHITE E AND DECORATED 


French China and Eugt a Percelain at Low 


Ppieces..... 7 50 

Fine ne Go -band French C 3 Tes 44 
“iF Frh ‘iin Tea Sete, 4 Fie ri oo 
1 pieces, - BD 
nner Bets, 100 pieces:; 14 00 
ALL HOUSE FURNISHING GO0Rbm 

Illustrated Catalogue and Price List 

application. Estimates faontehe. 7 tree en 


HADLEY’S, COOPER INSTITUTE, N.Y. City. 


Orders securely packed and placed on C 
free of charge. nt C. 0. D. ore. 0. Money Onder.” 





E. Howard & Co.’s 
TOWER CLOCKS 


have been tested for ferty rs. Warra t 
im every respect. ‘Send for circu ar. - 


The E. Howard Watch and Clock Co., 
29 MAIDEN LANE, 114 TREMONT ST., 
NEW YORK: _BOSTON. 


‘THE WATERTOWN. 









IN THE MARKET, 


Write us for De. 
scriptive Cata- 
logue ** B.”” 


THE a H. BABCOCK ee co., 
to H. H. Babcock 





Watertown, N. Y.. 
LARA 
PePAN) ' 





STANDARD 
SPOOL 


BEHNING 


PIANOS. 


THE LEADING INSTRUMENTS. 
Warerooms, 15 E, 14th St., N. Y- 


w.& B. DOUCLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN. 














Branch Warehouses 
87 John 8t., New York, “and 
197 Lake St.. Chicago. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rome Garden 
Sigines, Pu p Chain and 
Fixtures, _ Pourbs. Yard 
Sperents, Street Washers, 


, =a FOUNDED IN 1832. 
Highest medal awarded 
them by the Universal Ex- 
hibition at Paris, at = 
1867; Vienna, Austria, in 
1878; and Centeunial Exhi 
bition, 1876. 








ESTABLISHED 1864. PATENT ! NO i_ 


obtained wt Mechanical Devices. 
pounds, Designs and Labele. “al pret 
ast 
0 Inventions free Our“ Guise tor Obtaiee 
ing —_—,,! is sent free everywhere. 
of Paten 


ts, 
Address LOUIS BAGGER & CO., WASH On, De. 








RELIABLE. 


Fire and Waterproof. Stops all Leaks. Mixed 
Ready for Use. Contains no Tar. 
SAVES RESHINGLING. 

th this Sot old shingle roofs can be made to 

look better w a leet 4 than new shingles for on-- 

ott the oat a reahina one 59 coat equal to three of 
ae when ary i tt & -4 


enables aerteedy to haves 


SE recece 


* ERGLAND PAINT AND Gil 68., 
Correspondence invited. Boston, Mase. 





BELLS. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., 
fae agate Bell: "Bal Weak 


Special attention 
- 








sent free to parties desiring bells. 











“Tus Lepersnpent” Paess, 21 anv 93 Rosz Staxst 
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